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‘At butchering time—and any 
timeon the farm—you will like these 


Jong -wearing 


overshoes and boot 


Ashusky 


asit looks. 


75 years of experience is back of this overshoe 


¥T’S a brute for wear— 

this “‘U.S.”’ Blue Rib- 
bon Walrus! Powerful. 
Extra husky. 

Look at the thick over- 
size sole—it’s as tough as 
the tread of a tire. And 
the upper—it’s made of 
the finest grade rubber— 
rubber so live, sostrong 
you can stretcha 
strip of it 5 times 
its own length. 


And to give extra 


strength, anchored in the walls 
—at every vital point—are 
from 4 to 11 separate layers 
of tough rvbber and fabric re- 
inforcements. Only “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon boots and over- 
shoes have so many! 
Seventy-five years’ experi- 
ence in making waterproof 
footwear is back of ‘‘U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon boots and over- 
shoes. Every pair is built by 
master workmen—aad built 
right. They fit better, 
look better, and wear 
better. Get a pair and 
notice the difference! 


United States Rubber Company 


1e Ribbon 


BOOTS: WALRUS - 
© arctics- RUBBERS 


“U.S.”’ Blue 
Ribbon boots 


have sturdy gray soles. 

Uppers either red or black 

—knee to hip lengths. 

Look for the ‘‘U.S.’”’ 
trade mark 
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In Our Mutual Interests 


“One article in Successful Farming was 
worth more to me than several times the 
subscription. It was in the ag rag 
issue, page 54, entitled ‘Ninety Jays of 
Hogging Off.’ It gave us the idea.” 

If this comment by one of our Missouri 
readers were an exceptional or unusual 
comment, it would mean very little. The 
fact that similar expressions are made by 
so many readers makes them mean very 
much. 





* * * * 


We might fill the columns with articles 
which would interest a large percentage of 
readers in a very general way, and yet have 
no more direct bearing upon the problems 
encountered on your individual farm or 
in your farm home and be of no greater 
value in making your farm business more 
successful and your farm life more pleas- 
ant, than fiction stories, articles about 
farming in Africa, or trapping in Alaska. 

* * ~ * 


We know that farm folks are just as 
interested in general affairs and general 
information as any other folks, but we 
also know that they expect a farm paper 
to deal with subjects having a very direct 
bearing upon the farming business and 
ipon farm life, and do it in the most 
practical and helpful way. That is the 
reason that Successful Farming contains 
so many articles which give the actual | 
experiences of farm people. It is articles 
f that sort which so many readers say 
are “worth several times the cost of sub- 
scription,” and which induce a larger per- 
centage of Successful Farming readers to 
renew their subscriptions year after year 


than any other farm paper. 
a * * x 





Some of our readers who have been 
members of the Successful Farming family 
for a number of years will remember a 
feature we published under the heading, 

Squibs From a Farmer’s Notebook.”’ Mr. 
Godfrey, who wrote that feature, has 
been so busy with his farm work for sev- 
eral years that he could not find time to 
prepare it. I have just had a letter from 
him saying that he will again furnish ma- 
terial for that feature. You will find it a 
real treat—full of practical experience and 
homely philosophy and fresh from Mr. 
Godfrey’s farm. He is a “working” farmer 
and knows how to write to “working”’ 
farmers. 

” * * * 

Another feature in the coming winter 
issues which you will not want to miss is a | 
series of articles covering phases of co- 
operative marketing. It is written by a 
man who has had many years of experi- | 
ence in cooperative marketing organiza- | T 
tions. —Editor. 
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STUDY MACHINES 

In a sense, every farm is an individual 
factory with distinctive equipment re- 
quirements which are fulfilled in varying 
degree. The market may be the same for 
many farms while production costs may 
differ on each. 

This is the Machinery Age. Managers of 
city factories and farmers are both striv- 
to answer their production cost problems 
by the aid of machines. Too much or too 
little equipment can prove costly. 

That America is succeeding with 
machinery is proved by her leadership 
in the commercial world. The position of 
other nations would seem to be in direct 
proportion to their success in adopting 
machinery as against hand labor. Such is 
the assumption from tabulations of 
Thomas T. Read, Assistant Secretary of 
the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. His figures show 
total output of work in millions of horse- 
power for leading nations, based on an 
eight-hour day, 300 days in a year. 

The United States is well in the lead 
turning out 34.6 times as much work by 
machinery as is done by hand. Great 


| Britain is second with 22.9 times as much 
| work done mechanically as by hand. 


The 
proportion for other countries is Canada 
21, Belgium 18, Germany 13.8, France 
8.9, and Japan 2.18. These are all promi- 


| nent commercial countries. 





The reverse situation is illustrated in 
three other countries noted for their low 
standard of living conditions. China per- 


| forms 4.4 times as much work by hand as 


is turned out by mechanical methods. The 
figure for British India is 2.3 and Russia 
1.5. The successful nations seem to be 
those which rely heavily upon machinery 
and are finding new ways to employ 
equipment and reduce hand labor. 
Employment of machinery on the farm 
is not restricted to the fields. Right equip- 
ment for the barn, the dairy and the home 
are equally important. Each farm pre- 
sents an individual problem and it is for 
the farmer to decide what best fulfills his 
needs and will most effectively pay its 
way. Such decisions must be based on 
knowledge—complete information as to 
the possibilities which the market offers. 
What better method is there for survey- 


| ing the field of machinery and equipment 
| particularly designed for your needs than 


| cessful Farming? 


a study of the advertising pages of Suc- 
With America leading 
output, a study of our 
advertising pages would enable the 
reader to wisely equip his farm for 
greater output and profit than is en- 
joyed in = nations. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 


in machinery 





GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We believe in honesty in advertising. Our readers are 





mes of our friends. 


We would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into yéur home thru our pages 
nd guarantee his advertising any more than you would introduce a dishonest 
We refuse many thousands of dollars 


person to a bank and guarantee his note. 


ament in Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser by us to the 


our friends, and an adver- 
guarantee 


Guarantee.—If you purchase any 
whether you buy it of the local dealer or directly from the advertiser 
as represented in the advertisement, we guarantee that your money will be returned 
if you mentioned Successful Farming when you ordered the article 
guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 


worth of advertising each month because we do not believe 


it entitled to our 


article advertised in Successful Farming, 
and it is not 


We do not 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscription Rate.—Five years for $1 payable in 
ents. Single copies, 5 cents. Rates to subscri 


and to subscribers in the eighth zone, one year for 75 cents. 


is sold to owe | subscriber, without ‘exception, strictly 
faction. Any time you're not satisfied, just say so and 
for your subscription will be cheerfully returned. 
Renewal.—The date on the address label of ne me pa 
the subscription is paid and is the subscriber's receipt. 
Dot chanel the month of the year indicated on the label. 
not ¢ 





bers in Canada, other foreign countries 


hanged upon receipt of the second paper after payment of subscription, or if 


advance. One year for 25 


Successful Farming 
on a& guarantee of satis- 
the money you have paid 


any error is noticed, subscriber will confer a favor by notifying us 
—— always sign your order —— as the name appears on address label 

How to Remit.—Send money postal money order, express order, bank draft 

or nee letter. Stamps in be | 

ange in Address.— When ordering a change in address, subscribers should 


In sending 


condition accepted for small amounts 


be sure to give their former As well as their present address, otherwise the address 


shows the time to which 
he paper is paid for to and 
If the date on the label is 





cannot be changed 


. This is a matter of importance both to you and to us. 
Advertising Rates.—The ye rates will be sent upon application. 
Entered at the Des 


Moines, office as second-class matter. 


This issue is copyrighted, rte26. by 


eredith Publishing Company. 
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The car illustrated above 
is the Deluxe Roadster, 
priced $975 at Lansing. 


The car illustrated above 
is the new Landau, 
priced $1190 at Lansing. 





Even more significant than the persistent spread of 
Oldsmobile popularity is the evident eagerness of Olds- 
mobile owners to voice their praise inno uncertain terms. 


Attracted to Oldsmobile, perhaps by some one outstand- 
ing feature, they discover, as the months and miles roll 
by, an overflowing measure of all those qualities which 
contribute to enduring satisfaction. 


Here is brilliant beauty, coupled with extraordinary 
riding comfort and handling ease. Here is sparkling 
performance, enhanced by thrifty operation. Here are 
stamina, endurance, and the ability to absorb road 
punishment. 


Why shouldn’t they voice their satisfaction — those 
thousands and thousands of owners who made the year 
just past the greatest in Oldsmobile history? Oldsmo- 
bile gratifies their finer tastes, satisfies their every need. 
Their expectations are more than realized. Their 
judgement stands confirmed! 


OLD SMOBILE 


















Light and Lighten 
Rural Life 


By ALSON SECOR 


Y heart goes out in sympathy for the blind. If it 
had to be the loss of one of the senses, I would 
prefer anything to blindness. How depressing the 

dark, gloomy days, even when there is considerable light. 
Everybody is more cheerful on sunny days. It is the white 
lights of the city that attract the country youth. It is the 
darkness of the country nights that makes the city night 
life so enticing. 

Until electric lighting turned darkness into light, the 
city did not have much advantage over the country. 

























You who are familiar with a rp | of 

kerosene lamps that must be cleaned daily 

—with the back breaking drudgery of the old 

wash tub—can appreciate what electricity 
means to the farm wife 






electric lights so attractive to country 
youth. Let me urge all who install 
electric lights to buy modern equip- 
ment. Do not accept the old stock of 
years ago that can no longer be sold 
in cities. You want as good light as 
anybody. You want a light that not 
only looks good in the home but that 
gives eye comfort when reading or 




















Industry could not use its delicate machinery in the dim light 
of the past. Now it can work in night shifts and turn out as 
much as in daylight. Thus, manufacturing has grown tre- 
mendously in the last quarter-century while agriculture has 
not made so much advancement. 

Not only has electric light been a great factor in city devel- 
opment, but electric power has had tremendous effect upon 
the growth of cities and their industries. Light and power are 
twin forees that must next be adapted to rural life. They have 
revolutionized the amusement life in the cities, making them 
veritable fairylands of elegance, and have lifted the burdens 
of mankind so that these amusements may be enjoyed. 

In a few years most of the darkness and drudgery will be 
taken from farm life in the same way by these same forces. 
Experimental projects in several cvates are determining the 
changes necessary in farm equipment to make it applicable to 
electricity. 

Much of the equipment is already adapted to farm needs. 
The electric washer and ironer, vacuum cleaner, sewing 
machine motor, incubator and brooder, toaster, percolator, 
curler, refrigerator, cream separator, pump, milking machine, 
and, of course, the electric lights can be used now on either 
the individual home plant current or the service line current. 
[t is the electric range, and the larger barn motors that may 
need some changes, tho many farm women are cooking very 
satisfactorily on electric ranges, and many farmers are now 
making use of the electric motors in common use. 

When it comes to applying electric motor power to farm 
machinery, it is usually found necessary to create new 
nachinery because the ordinary farm machine is not made to 
run on such high speed as is necessary with electric motors. 
Motors will be made with more than one speed. Machinery 
will be made to run at high speed. This is being worked out 

| the experimental projects where an electrician is in charge, 
ind everything is metered for the purpose of furnishing data. 
Some day soon the country homes will be cheerful with the 





sewing. The drop-cord, bare lights are 
as much out of date as kerosene lamps. 
You want plenty of light but never a glare in the eyes._ I saw 
drop lights in a barn that were surely a bad piece of work. 
They should have been placed next to the ceiling where noth- 
ing could ever hit them, for they were turned on with a wall 
switch. And all barn wiring should be in metal conduits so 
mice can never gnaw off the insulation and cause a fire. 
























WHETHER you are wiring for a home plant or a service 
line, put in plenty of wall sockets and switches. Fix it 
so you can switch on the light in the yard from the house, and 
switch on the garage and barn lights by switch at the door; 
and switch on upstairs lights from below, switch on and cut 
off downstairs light from above. You want it like daylight, 
preceding you so you do not fumble in the dark anywhere. 
Of course, you want the poultry light so you can switch it on 
at the house. Poultrymen have found the hens willing to work 
overtime if they have good light. 

The women will want base-board sockets so they can attach 
stand lamps and vacuum cleaners in several places in the 
house. It doesn’t look good, and is not convenient to run 
cords out of lamp sockets. In bedrooms, wall sockets higher 
up are desirable for curling irons, bed warmers, etc. And do 
not forget that some day you may want a radio battery 
eliminator attachment, or battery charger, so provide a wall 
socket somewhere handy to the radio. 

Out in the woman’s workshop, the kitchen, provision must 
be made for the many household machines she 1s likely to use. 
She should not find it necessary to pull out the refrigerator 
plug, thus cutting off that service if she wants to run the 
washing or ironing machine. So plenty of wall sockets come 
in mighty handy and cost but little if put in when the wiring 
is done. 

You who are familiar with the shelf in the kitchen with its 
row of kerosene lamps that must be cleaned daily; familiar 
with the old wash tub with its back-breaking drudgery, and 
the big basket of clothes to be ironed (Continued on page 50 
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The sensible way to buy tires 


To no class of motorists does 
the Goodyear policy pay bigger 
dividends than to the farmer. 


This policy is twofold: to build 
the greatest possible value into Good- 
year products; and to provide means 
so that the user may get all this 
inbuilt value out. 


The Goodyear factories perform 
the first part of this policy by 


second part by seeing that Good- 
year buyers get the right size and 
type of tire and by helping them 
to give that tire proper care. 


If you want low tire costs give 
this combination of Goodyear 
quality and Goodyear service a 
trial; it will save you money and 
trouble. 


When you send away for tires you 





building into Good- 
year Tires such spe- 
cial features as the 
famous cord fabric 
SUPERTWIST. 


Farsighted Goodyear 





Goodyear makes a tire to 
suit youm—whether you 
want the incomparable 
All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire 
in the world, or the lower- 
priced standard Goodyear 
quality Pathfinder. 


deny yourself its im- 
portant service bene- 
fits, as well as that su- 
petb quality which 
has made “‘more people 
ride on Goodyear Tires 
than on any other kind.” 








dealers carry out the 





Goodyear Means Good Wear 


GOOD 


Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 





November, 1926 
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Gerdeman Built Up His Farm and Herd | 


A Case of Plain, Good Farming 


By H. E. MCCARTNEY 


HE farm on which J. F. Gerdeman lives was purchased 
forty-five years ago by his father. When the family 
moved to this Ohio farm, it was quite largely covered 
with water during periods of heavy rainfall. Only the high 






ly, he tried out_acid phosphate and found that it increased 
his crops to an extent that repaid him many times for the 
cost of the fertilizer and for the labor of applying it. Of late 
years he has followed a definite policy of applying 350 pounds 
of acid phosphate upon one of the crops in his 
three-year rotation. He is of the opinion that 
this is more than his crops remove. Thus, he 
is building up a reserve supply of minerals in 


At the left is Gerdeman’s barn. Lime has played a 
big part in his farm program 











spots would grow clover and it was necessary to 
manure those spots very carefully and nurse the 
clover in every way known at that time. Even 
at that, the yields were very uncertain. Now 
such a complete change has been wrought that 
alfalfa is sowed in the most matter of fact manner 
with the assurance that an abundant yield will 
be forthcoming. 

Four things are largely responsible for the 
transformation. They are tile, lime, acid phos- 
phate and cows. Each of the four has helped 
distinetly and it is to be doubted if the complete 
redemption of the farm could have been accom- 
plished if any of the four had been omitted. Be- 














ing of an extremely practical turn of mind and 

yet studious and thoughtful, Gerdeman has 

gleaned a wonderful lot of interesting experience from the 
use of each. 

When the first tile was laid, it was thought necessary to 
run the lines only thru the parts of the field where the water 
was likely to stand deepest. The first idea was merely to 
drain the soil. Gerdeman has tried laying tile at different 
depths. In the soil on his farm in which the subsoil runs 
largely to clay, he has found that better results are accom- 
plished when the tile is laid rather shallow. To prevent the 
clay from puddling over the tile and thus stopping the drain- 
age, he has used up the old rails on the farm. These he has 
strung along the ditch laying them at the sides and on top of 
the tile. Shut off from the air as they are, he expects the old 
rails to last for a great many years and to be of material 
assistance in draining. 

Gerdeman has found that his tile drains work much more 
satisfactorily after he has grown legumes on the fields. The 
roots of alfalfa and sweet clover loosen up the soil and permit 
the surplus water to drain off much better than would other- 
wise be possible. He has placed tile laterals at intervals of 
fifty feet. He has narrowed them to thirty-three feet and has 
even tried them at distances of only twenty-two feet apart. 


Net a great deal of difference has been evident in the 
quickness or thoroness of drainage in the part of fields 
where the tile were placed at different distances. Before 
legumes or any other crop could be grown successfully, the 
soil had to be limed. It was not extremely sour, and two tons 
per acre were sufficient to neutralize any part of the farm. 
However, there was a low percentage of vegetable matter in 
the soil. For that reason the acidity present in the soil was 
really a death warrant to any hope of growing legumes suc- 
cessfully. Once the lime had been used and the soil brought 
to a neutral condition, the system of farming maintained a 
condition favorable to growing legumes or any other crops. 
Gerdeman has used large quantities of acid phosphate. As 
he studied his fields, it seemed to him that there could be no 
lack of potash. Nitrogen he was supplying by growing legumes 
and by returning the manure to the fields. This left only 
phosphorous as an element that might be lacking. According- 





his soil. It is his hope that his methods will cause his crops to 
contain a greater percentage of minerals, but it is too early 
for him to draw any conclusions as to this. 


HE cows have had a responsibility greater than helping 

build up the fertility of the soil. It has been upon the sale 
of dairy products that the family has depended for its-living. 
It has been largely from the sale of dairy products that the 
expense for tile, lime and acid phosphate has been paid. 

Right nobly have the cows lived up to this responsibility. 
Stecr feeding was tried, but Gerdeman didn’t like this method 
of using up his feeds. Then, the profits were uncertain and 
he wanted a steady income. Dairy cows were bought and 
almost immediately the results were apparent. All the crops 
returned better yields and the family income was conaider- 
ably increased. Fight or nine years ago the public demand for 
him to engage in retailing his milk was so strong that he 
consented to try it. Since then he has continued to run his 
retail wagon every day. 

The same thoroness that characterized his farm work has 
cropped out in the operation of his retail business. He early 
adopted a practice of bottling his milk. He has built a con- 
venient milkhouse where he cleans his bottles and dairy 
utensils and scalds them with steam. He has more recently 
constructed a small room adjoining his barn where the milk 
is taken as soon as it is drawn from the cow. This aids in 
keeping the milk clean and prevents it from absorbing any 
odors from the barn. These things, combined with principles 
of fair dealing, have enabled him to hold the good will and 
the patronage of the town thru all these years without 
criticism and without price cutting or misunderstanding. 

Gerdeman set about improving his herd in just the same 
thoro and businesslike manner that he used in building up 
the fertility of his fields. He had one advantage with the 
cows, for he was able to exercise some selection to start with. 
In the case of the farm the soil was poor and he had no choice 
except to keep it and build it up. In the case of the cows he 
purchased the best he could without paying extremely high 
prices. He then kept careful watch of them and weeded out 
the low and kept the high producers. (Continued on page 49 
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WHEAT POOL STEADIES PRICES 
RAIN speculators tried again to send prices on a wild 
rampage but were checked when the Canadian wheat 
pool let the speculators have some three million bushels of 
real wheat. They were not looking for that move and stag- 


gered under it. 


It must have played havoc with their game for the grain 
trade sent paid advertising, devoid of all appearance of adver- 
tising earmarks, over Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
provinces, trying to make the farmers believe that their pool 
had been playing with speculation. The pool came right back 
in the press and revealed the facts that they simply let go of 
some grain they had on hand at a fair price over actual value. 
They did not sell phantom or paper wheat with the intent to 
buy it back again. They simply did a good turn in marketing 
actual grain, yet this stopped the wild speculation and stead- 
ied the market, a most desirable thing. At that, it did not 
depress the market. 

On such crops as are non-perishable a pool is in position 
to steady the market by selling or by holding, whichever is 
to the advantage of the pool. Speculators are going to watch 
their step if they know that a pool is ready with real stuff 
to take advantage of any skyrocketing of the market for 
speculative purposes. 


PREVENT BANKRUPTCY 
ANY a farmer and business man has ended his struggles 
for independence by proclaiming a state of bankruptcy. 
There will be many more. Perhaps there is a better way out. 

It is no time for sensitiveness. The facts must be understood 
and the conditions met. If the would-be bankrupt has confi- 
dence in his banker, let him closet himself with this banker 
and frankly state his condition and ask what can be done. The 
banker may be pretty severe in his criticism of methods that 
brought on the financial stringency. It may be that dad has 
allowed the sons to do too much auto riding when important 
farm work should be done. It may be that the farmer himself 
has been dipping into the grain pit and lost heavily. It may 
be that the farmer is trying to raise unsuitable crops, or has 
been neglecting lime, or legumes or crop rotation. Maybe poor 
judgment has been used in going heavily into hogs or sheep, 
or cattle at the wrong time, never catching the favorable 
market. 

It may be that the so-called sideliries, the by-products of 
the farm, have been considered beneath attention. Maybe 
there has been a lot of sickness with tremendous doctor bills. 
What caused the sickness? Some neglect? Or perchance there 
has been a senseless legal quarrel in which the lawyer only 
profited. 

The banker will know all these things for he will be observ- 
ant and will also hear the talk of the neighbors. One cannot 
approach bankruptcy secretly. The neighbors are very apt to 
see it coming and know why. Knowing the cause, and getting 
the farmer to also see it, he may then suggest a way out. 

If it is a family affair in which the sons waste time in auto 
driving, or someone is too extravagant in expenditure, or is 
running bills, then either the banker or the farmer himself 
must have a heart-to-heart talk with those who have wasted 
the money, or the time that creates money when wisely ap- 
plied. The banker may insist on better farming, or a change 
in methods that will build up the soil, or conserve the by- 
products. He may insist that the farmer join the farm bureau 
or the union, and get in the game. He may work out a budget 
to meet the indebtedness to the doctor, the lawyer, or the 
merchants, and bankers. He may apply a Dawes plan to wipe 
out the debts, thus satisfying the creditors who have been 
hounding him. 

Make it a turning point, not a farewell. Thousands of 
others have been apparently down and out but have pulled 
themselves together, taken a new start on a definite plan of 
reconstruction. That wins the approval of the neighbors and 
eventually pays the debt. That decision is the very essence of 
future success. It is a courageous, honorable thing to do. 


OUR RURAL SCHOOLS BULLETIN 

UCCESSFUL FARMING has been putting out a publi 

cation for eight years called “Rural Schools Bulletin 
published wholly for rural teachers to assist them in teaching 
agriculture. Some states require that this subject be taughi 
Some teachers desire to interest rural pupils in rural life, and 
they need such help as the “Rural Schools Bulletin” gives. 

It has gone to from 15,000 to 50,000 rural teachers each 
year-and has served from 300,000 to a million rural schoo! 
children. It is free to teachers. There are no strings to this 
offer at all. It aims to help the teacher put across an interest- 
ing and instructive program. It gives outline work for the 
different grades. It creates interest in rural life. 

If the child could answer every question in the Bulletin h¢ 
would be quite familiar with every phase of farm activity, for 
the Bulletin covers crops, fruits, poultry, livestock, household 
topics and everything pertaining to rural life. 

Teachers write us saying that the Bulletin is of great help 
to them in their work. It gives the pupils something interest- 
ing and useful to do. It in no way displaces other study books 
but it supplements them. 

Any rural teacher can have the Bulletin for the asking. It 
is not forced upon anyone. We are telling you about it so 
that you may encourage the children who come home full of 
questions about farming. If they attend school where the 
Bulletin is used they are seeking useful information and you 
should help them. If your rural teacher is not using it, tell 
her about it so she can send in her name. Most county super- 
intendents encourage teachers to use the Bulletin. 


INCREASING WATER TRANSPORTATION 

URING 1925 more than two hundred million tons of 
freight, valued at about $3,800,000, was moved on our 
rivers and canals. It was an increase of about 25,000,000 tons 
valued at $1,000,000 over the year before. The Monongahela 
river carried nearly 24,000,000 tons and the Ohio river nearly 
18,000,000 tons. The Ohio river is not yet wholly fitted for 
water shipping. Seven hundred twenty-seven thousand tons 

were moved on the Chesapeake and Delaware canal. e 

When the Mississippi river and its navigable tributaries 
are made navigable, there will be a tremendous tonnage of 
inland freight shipped by water at a great saving to shippers. 
Add to that the opening of the great lakes to the sea, manu- 
facturers will no longer be clustered on the coast. 

We will never be at our best as a nation until we secure more 
favorable rates for export by bringing seaports inland. We 
are now at the mercy of the great seaports, both as to manu- 
facture and finance. The interior needs manufactures so as 
to bring markets closer to the place of production. It is folly 
to ship raw materials such long distances by rail. It is folly 
to develop only our seacoasts. We are well supplied with water 
for transportation if we but develop it for that purpose. 


NATURAL FORCES RAMPANT 
HIS has been a season of unusual storms thruout the 
world. To date the Florida hurricane was the most devas- 
tating. The nation bows in sorrow for the grief-stricken, and 
the nation goes to the relief of the destitute with habitual 
promptness and generosity. 

Man has learned how to catch the thunderbolt and conduct 
it harmlessly to the ground; has learned that flood waters of 
our rivers can be held back by dams and their fury abated, 
but man is helpless before the wind and tidal wave, the drouth, 
the torrential rains and blinding blizzards. Few of the works 
of man can stand up against the forces of nature when they 
go on a@ rampage. 

One illuminating, ear-splitting thunderbolt represents more 
energy than can be made by all the electrical generators of 
the country. It may set on fire a forest which burns with 
such fury that the best that man can do is to hope for rain, 
another natural force, to check its ravenous course. 

If all our streams were leveed and flood dams were built 
clear back to their source, floods would do little damage, 


















but our efforts have only been sufficient to show what can be 
done with flood control. Irrigation has brought water to the 
desert places, yet mankind is helpless when nature fails to 
put snow on the mountain top to feed the ditches. 

Engineers have been engaged to build a seawall to hold 
back the sea before such a hurricane. The best we can do 
against the tornado is to seek shelter in a cave, and let our 
property go. 

Natural forces will quite generally have their way. Those 
losses will occur. The thing to do is to cover all we can with 
insurance. The greatest insurance is the Red Cross, which is 
ever watchful and ready to come to the aid of stricken people. 
Membership in the Red Cross is membership in the greatest 
insurance company on earth. It knows no locality, no race, 
nor creed. It knows only human need from whatever calamity. 

Contribute to the Red Cross cheerfully, because it is 
organized for relief in a business way. No other agency can 
make a dollar go as far when dollars are most needed. The 
American Red Cross is your institution, your insurance com- 
pany. It is worthy of your support and your pride. 


RAIL TRANSPORTATION ESSENTIAL 


UST how essential is rail transportation? Demagogs decry 
J the railroads and many unthinking farmers thus form 
prejudices against a very essential means of shipping farm 
products. This problem has been solved for most com- 
munities, therefore the beneficiaries have ceased to think 
about it. You never miss the water till the well runs dry. 
So it is with adequate transportation. 

The little village of Hollandale, Minnesota, is of recent 
origin. A few years ago the 15,000 acres surrounding the 
village was a shallow swamp. The muskrat houses gave way 
to tasty dwellings, the cattails and rushes gave way to 
celery, potatdes, onions and sugar beets after enterprising and 
courageous men had drained the land and developed a garden 
spot where enormous yields respond to the skilled care of the 
small landholders in this muckland. Some are Dutch, but 
other nationalities have gone in until it is a typical American 
community rarin’ to go. Its nearest railroad was some nine 
miles away. But here was a tract that tho only about half 
developed put some 3,500 carloads of stuff on the market, 
all of which must be trucked to market, for there was no 
railroad 

Then the I. C. C. permitted and ordered two railroads to 
build spurs in and serve this garden spot. I was there the day 
the town celebrated the advent of these two railroads. There 
were two governors, judges, congressmen, the presidents of 
the two railroads, and some forty or fifty lesser officials, and 
the whole country for miles turned out to make a great gala 
day of it for Hollandale. Why? Because Hollandale found 
that railroads were essential to their very existence—not for 
passenger service but to handle their thousands of carloads 
of products. The railroads did not want to go in there. 
They did not realize the need of going in. They were getting 
the freight away at another point. But the I. C. C. forced 
them to build into Hollandale and now they are glad to be 
there. So, it was rejoicing all along the line. 

Those who have had rail service taken from them realize 
what dependable freight service means. There is something 
worse than high freight rates; that is no freight service at all. 








THE UNSTABLE DOLLAR 


TH September 11th issue of The Magazine of Wall Street 
which speaks for finance says: “The purchasing power of 
the dollar has steadily increased from less than fifty cents a 
few years ago to about sixty-five cents. Cost of borrowing, 
of course, is considerably less. Possibly in less than five years 
the value of the dollar should rise to at least seventy-five 
cents. With the increasing worth of the dollar it is clear that 
fixed income bearing securities will be worth more. It is this 
long range possibility which gives greater and greater assur- 
ance to holders of sound bonds and preferred stocks.’ 

Such unstable values of the dollar do great injustice to 
both the borrower and the lender on even so brief a period as 
five years. If the borrower gets the advantage by a decreasing 
value of the dollar it stands to reason that the lender is at a 
disadvan If the borrower lends fifty-cent dollars and 
gets back sixty-five, seventy-five or one hundred-cent dollars 
when the note is paid, he is at.an advantage in the deal. 
Loans are made in terms of so many pieces of money called 
dollars, not in terms of money values. 

Changing values of the dollar cannot be advantageous to 
anybody, the merchant, the manufacturer, the transportation 
lines or the financier. It is the one thing that should remain 
stable, and nothing is being done about it. We send men to 
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Europe to help them stabilize their currency because we are 
financially and commercially interested. And here is a state- 
ment from the Journal of Wall Street that we now have a 
sixty-five cent dollar and in five years may have one worth 
seventy-five cents. In dealings with foreign nations these 
differences in value are taken into account by our bankers so 
nobody is particularly harmed in dealing with them, tho it is 
a great inconvenience. But in our domestic transactions it 
is everybody’s guess what the value of the dollar will be a 
few years hence. 

So long as the value of the dollar is rising, securities bought 
now to be sold in the future are a good buy, but what assur- 
ance have we that the value will continue to rise? It seems to 
us that the financial brains of this country, so much sought 
in solving the financial difficulties of Europe, could work out a 
plan whereby the American dollar has a fixed purchasing 
power, in other words, stable value. 


DEATH AT THE CROSSING 

[¢ is not a pleasant topic of discussion, yet because the 

death rate at railroad crossings is increasing steadily, 
attention must be given this fact. Nothing can be done about 
it except everlastingly warn auto drivers to be careful at 
railroad crossings. In the last few months 859 lives were 
needlessly taken at crossings because auto drivers have failed 
to use caution. ¢ 

The “Stop, Look and Listen’’ crossing sign seems to be of 
no avail. Perhaps a skull and crossbones would be more 
appropriate or as one enterprising undertaker did after a 
death at a crossing, put his undertaking sign at the crossing. 
It startled a few, at least. 

What’s the hurry? If a train is approaching, give it the 
right of way. It may get there first, or just as you do. For 
the sake of others in the car, use caution. 


FARM ELECTRIFICATION PROGRESSING 
CCORDING to the publicity department of a large 
public utilities company more than a thousand farms are 
being added to electric service lines a month. More than that 
are putting in private electric plants, so this advance in agri- 
cultural efficiency has gained considerable momentum. Noth- 
ing can stop it. There are probably 250,000 farms now being 
served by power lines. 

The seventeen electric rural projects are gathering data as 
to what is best in electrical equipment for rural use. Manu- 
facturers are making such changes in equipment as are found 
advantageous. 


WHAT A PICTURE! 
ITTING around the international table where plans are 
made to eliminate war are all the leading nations except— 
now, take a good look at the exceptions—Turkey, Russia (us- 
ing the old name) and the United States. 

Just because a few senators took advantage of a political 
situation, the United States has dropped from being the out- 
standing nation in its influence over world affairs to a place 
where its citizens are attacked, insulted, despised. 

Politics, politics, what infamy is done in thy name! 
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WHEN THE CORN IS IN , y) 
THE CRIB ~~ a J 
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We recall those days of singing —_ F 2 4 
When we laid the cornfields by. P ? 
»,.% jt 


And our hopes were running high. 
We could see our hogs grow fatter 

And our debts all put to rout. 
There was joy in every household 

Wiien the corn was tassling out. 


7 
\, 
How we dreamed of fortunes coming, ( 


There were busy days in hayfields, 
And then threshing from the shock. 
Then we plowed the stubble under, 
Or we pastured it with stock. 
Then how anxiously we waited, 
And how earnestly we prayed 
That at least in cool September 
Jack Frost's ravages be stayed. 


We are thankful for the summer 
Which has given us our crops 
We are thankful for the autumn 
With its beautified tree-tops. 
We are thankful for the turkey 
And the prospect of spare-rib, 
~» But we'll be right up and shoutin’ 
te hen our corn is in the crib. 
—Alson Secor. 
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By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


ITH the return of President Coolidge to his post at 

the White House and the renewal of his conferences 

with members of his cabinet, who have been touring 
the country for the past few months, discussion of farm legis- 
lation has once again become a major talking point. The 
president’s annual message to congress, it has been stated, 
will embody recommendations for farm relief legislation. It 
has been made clear, however, that these recommendations 
will largely, if not entirely, be based on financial aid from 
the government to cooperative marketing associations. The 
western revolt notwithstanding, the administration is said 
to be as antagonistic as ever to any measure akin to the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. After his missionary work out West, 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine’s commitments seem to be 
confined to the passage of a bill authorizing loans to regional, 
one-commodity, cooperative associations at four percent, to 
be loaned to the farmers at six percent, with the profits to be 
pooled for overhead and emergency purposes. To date the 
cornbelt spokesmen have been conspicuous by their absence 
from White House councils, altho such of them as have made 
flying visits to Washington have indicated that the much- 
contested McNary-Haugen bill will be reintroduced. 


Western Prestige In Congress 

ANY of those who have often heard it said that the 

failure to secure farm legislation is due to the distribu- 
tion of political power in congress will be surprised if they 
consider the roster of that body and realize that as a matter 
of fact, the most influential men on Capitol Hill in the last 
session were for the most part western Republicans from 
agricultural states. In the senate, for example, Charles Curtis 
of Kansas was majority leader; George W. Norris of Nebraska 
was chairman of committee on agriculture, while the next 
ranking members were Charles McNary of Oregon and Arthur 
Capper of Kansas; Francis E. Warren of Wyoming headed 
the appropriations committee; Reed Smoot, of Utah, the 
finance committee; William E. Borah, the committee on 
foreign relations; James E.Watson of Indiana, the interstate 
commerce committee, while Albert B. Cummins, now de- 
ceased, headed the judiciary committee. Here was a solid 
western line-up in the senate. 

The line-up in the house was not quite so solid but, never- 
theless, very impressive. Gilbert N. Haugen of Iowa headed 
the agriculture committee; Martin B. Madden of Illinois, 
the one on appropriations; William R. Green of Iowa, the 
one on ways and means; Cassius C. Dowell of Iowa, the com- 
mittee on roads, and Albert Johnson of Washington headed 
the committee on immigration. The list could be extended 
but this much shows that there is no dearth of westerners in 
key positions. There will be several changes in December but 
no loss of western prestige is expected. 


More Radio For Farmers 

NE hundred broadcasting stations located at strategic 

centers will be made available this fall and winter for 
programs devoted entirely to subjects in which the men and 
women on the farm are interested. The details of this far- 
reaching radio campaign have been completed by the radio 
office of the department of agriculture. No activity that the 
department has indulged in for a long time has provoked 
anything like the interest manifested in these radio plans. 
The schedule for the season’s broadcasting includes twenty 
special program features each week, these programs ranging 
all the way from the discussion by “Aunt Sammy” of home 
economics to the discussion of timely topics in ‘“Noonday 


Flashes.” The interest of the farmers in this radio education 
campaign is fully shown by the fact that up to date 500,000 
requests have been received for enrollment cards in the United 
States radio farm school which will be conducted from twenty- 
five stations. Iowa, Illinois and Ohio contributed a heavy 
share to this enrollment. 


Crop Yields Increasing 

NE of the most interesting studies that is now engaging 

the attention of government scientists relates to the crop 
yields per acre in the various sections of the country. The 
intent of the study is to show to what extent yields are in- 
creasing or decreasing. “ Many interesting facts Dave already 
emerged from these studies, some of these facts the reverse of 
popular belief. They show, for instance, that crop yields per 
acre have been rising steadily for forty years. Since 1885 
the average yield of corn per acre has increased 18 percent, 
wheat 17 percent, oats 14 percent, and potatoes 39 percent 
During this period, the combined increase in acreage for 
these crops was 52 percent, while the increase in production 
was 72 percent. 

Another interesting thing that the studies have brought 
out is that the increased yields per acre have taken place for 
the most part in the older regions east of the Mississippi, 
more particularly in the North and South Atlantic states. The 
statistics show that the sourthern part of the cornbelt as 
represented by Missouri and eastern Kansas has lagged con- 
siderably behind the northern portion as represented by Iowa 
and Illinois as regards increased yields per acre. 


Less Fines More Jail 

ROHIBITION enforcement, a subject kept very much in 

the foregound at the moment, is the subject of a prelimi- 
nary report just issued by the department of justice and cover- 
ing the last six months. The report deals with convictions, 
fines and sentences for this period. It has one feature which 
distinguishes it from all its predecessors in that it shows a 
decrease in money fines imposed for violations of the law and 
a very decided increase in jail sentences. During the twelve 
months, jail sentences of 5,666 years were imposed, which was 
1,100 years in excess of the sentence imposed during the 
previous twelve months. 


Farmers Use Half of Wheat Crop 
NOTHER Daniel has come to judgment! In this case, 
the Daniel is a mathematician who has proven to the 
satisfaction of the opponents of the cornbelt bill for price 
stabilization that the farmers themselves would, in the last 
analysis, pay for any increase above “world prices’ which 
they might succeed in establishing for the portion of the 
wheat crop consumed at home. Here is the way the mathe- 
matician proceeds: The average American wheat crop is 
around 835,700,000 bushels. Of this total, 660,000,000 bushels 
are consumed in the United States and 175,000,000 are exported 
at ‘“‘world prices.’”’ The 660,000,000 bushels would be sold 
in the United States with the tariff rate of 42 cents a bushel 
added to the world price plus the so-called “equalization fee.” 
Of this total at this price, the farmer would have to use in 
some shape, manner or form 413,000,000 bushels, that is, 
more than all the other consumers put together. Therefore, 
they would stand the heaviest portion of the increased price! 
It.is currently rumored in Washington that the mathematician 
who worked out this abstruse problem was discovered by 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine on his recent trip to the wide 
(Continued on page 77 
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Making Real Homes From Mere Houses 


You Can Call on the Trees, the Shrubs, the Flowers 


By JULIA M. ROCHEFORD 


HOUSE may be a comfortable place in which to eat and 
sleep, but a home must not only supply the physical 
needs but be an inspiration to better living, to thinking 

better thoughts. 

The farm home with its immediate surroundings is the 
sreatest asset that a farm family can have, and it is certainly 
in index as to the success or failure of the business. The farmer 
himself, whose interests and activities are spread over the 
entire farm, may not so fully realize the importance of attrac- 
tiveness in the home and its surroundings as do the other 
members of the family who spend most of their time in the 
house and door yard. 

The attachments that are formed for one’s childhood home 
are as frequently associated with the trees, shrubs, and flowers 
surrounding the home as with the household 
itself. And the impressions that children 
obtain from interesting and attractive 
home surroundings remain not only 
as a pleasant memory, but as a 
standard of judgment, and a 
stabilizing influence thruout 
life. A farm home that 
stands bleak and bare with- 
out trees to shelter it or 
shrubs to clothe it is indeed 
a desolate place, and when 


Note below how vines may 
serve as screens 






























































Above—A tree, some shrubs, 
and the cistern pump is screened 
from view. Left—Notice how 
the shrubs and the trees tie the 
house right into its setting 


about a place. Old boards, 
cans, boxes, brush, rubbish, 
and similar objects should be 
gathered up and disposed of. 
If the men have the habit of 
leaving the farm wagon or machinery 
in the yard, they should be persuaded 
that some other place offers just as good a pro- 
tection. No place can be attractive with corn 
jlanters and mowing machines near the dwell- 
ing. A good lawn cannot be kept if the chickens 
and livestock range on it. With the number of 
acres in the average farm, it does seem that 
pasture for the livestock could be provided 
without using the small enclosure surrounding 
the dwelling. 

There has never been a question as to 
fencing the chickens out of the vegetable gar- 
den, lest they destroy some article of food need- 
ed by the human body. And yet the chickens 
are permitted to destroy the beauty of the 








its enclosure, the yard, is cluttered up with various articles 
of rubbish and farm machinery and bare of grass due to the 
livestock being pastured in the yard, its drabness is the out- 
standing feature. And there is certainly little to inspire a 
child with love for such a 
very poorly appearing place. 


farmstead, the flowers and grass, which is 
essential if the members of the family are to attain high 
ideals in living. The human soul does not thrive on ugliness, 
nor are beautiful thoughts apt to come forth amid sordid 
surroundings. So the chickens should be fenced out of the 
yard for aesthetic if not for 

sanitary reasons. 





It is from such farms 
that young people soon 
migrate to the cities and 
towns. If the farm is good 
enough to cultivate and to 
provide a home for the 
family, then the home 
grounds ought to be good 
enough to be developed into 
an attractive setting for 
the farm home. 

Jeautifying the home 
grounds is not a hard task, 
nor does it need to be an 
expensive undertaking. 
Therefore, even if one is liv- 
ing on a place temporarily, 
they need not be deprived 
of attractive surroundings. 








tock piles, flower beds, 
and isolated clumps of 
shrubbery and flowers scat- 
tered over the yard make it 
look smaller and interfere 
with keeping. the grass 
mowed, so these should be 
disposed of, the flower beds 
discarded and the shrub- 
bery planted elsewhere. 
Poles for telephones and 
aerials are not attractive 
and should be placed in the 
rear or far to the side of the 
dwelling. 

The function of trees is 
to provide sufficient shade 
and to form a frame for the 
picture made by the house 








The first thing to do is to 
clear away all the rubbish 
that ordinarily accumulates 


This view of the rear and the outbuildings of the Shryock home 
shows what can be done with trees and shrubs 





and its surroundings. They 
should not be planted in 
straight (Cont. on p. 40 
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Ohio Wool Growers Market Cooperatively 


Nine Years of Successful Operation 
By A. R. WEED 



















Grading wool 


NLY a few of the large cooperative marketing associa- 
tions of the country have lived successfully thru a 
period of high and low prices and rising and falling 

markets. The Ohio Wool Growers’ Cooperative Association, 
in its ninth season this year, is one of them. 

And in those nine years of existence there is an instance of 
nearly every sort of cooperative problem. Those years have 
been filled with experiments in cooperative marketing, co- 
operative finance, and cooperative education and field service. 
Some radical changes in policy have been made, but thru it 
all the association has directed its efforts to the merchan- 
dising of one farm commodity. It has never failed to return 
to its consignors a few cents a pound above the average price 
received by growers who did not consign. The aggregate of 
these increased returns to growers mounted in the first eight 
seasons to close to one and a half million dollars. 

Strangely enough, when Ohio wool growers first came to- 
gether to consider the forming of an organization, they didn’t 
have marketing in mind. They were called together to protest 
the price fixed on wool by the War Industries Board. The 
protest gained them nothing immediately, but it resulted in 
their building one of the strongest cooperatives in operation 
today. . 

Less than two weeks after the calling of the first meeting, 
another was called. Here the original plans were laid for an 
organization which is now marketing around 4,000,000 pounds 
of wool annually. Those two meetings were held in late May 
and early June of 1918. An executive committee was chosen, 
an organization secretary named, and county units of a state- 
wide cooperative association decided upon. By the end of 
that year wool growers of thirty Ohio counties had taken 
membership and 275,000 pounds of wool were sold with an 
average net price to the grower of 721% cents. 

That effort was sufficiently successful that growers decided 


to continue their marketing efforts. They rented warehous: 


space in Columbus and Wheeling, West Virginia, and con- 
tinued their efforts to organize wool growers of other 
counties. At that time a policy was set by the associa- 
tion that. has never been changed. Louis Hork- 
heimer, one of the well-known men in the woo! 
business, was employed as sales agent. He stil! 
sells all of the wool handled by the association 
and does it entirely on a commission basis. 
R. A. Hammon was chosen secretary and man- 
ager of the Columbus warehouse, and he is 
still on the job for the association. 
Early in March of 1919 the association called 
together wool growers of a number of states to 

















The Ohio Wool Growers’ warehouse 


talk over conditions in the sheep and wool industry. From 
a meeting of protest the year before, the growers had changed 
their attitude considerably. Evidence the following extract 
from the final report of that meeting: 

“Tt is our understanding that any reforms to be brought 
about in wool marketing methods must be inaugurated and 
conducted by growers themselves, for they will benefit first 
and chiefly from such reforms.” 

That policy is the one which has governed the association 
in all its operations since that time. Its “reforms” have ex 
tended into the production and preparation of wool as well 
as to marketing. 

During the first year of its operation, a temporary executive 
committee chosen by the handful of growers who attended the 
first meetings directed the organization. In 1919 the first 
permanent organization was formed. It was ealled the Ohio 
Sheep and Wool Growers’ Association. The membership 
elected a board of directors in whose hands was placed the 
entire operation of the organization. The association was 
incorporated for $10,000, shares $1 each. This stock was 
never issued, but trusteed to the directors. 

This form of organization was used until the passage of the 
present cooperative marketing law of Ohio. This law was 
passed in 1924, and the association almost immediately 
changed its form of organization to (Continued on page 64 



































Practices That Preserve Plant Food 


Are You Using Any of Them? 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


OIL fertility is the most important asset that any farmer 
has. I maintain that dissipation of plant food is a crime 
against posterity altho I am fully aware that there are 

those among us—and learned ones, too—who say,. “Let 
future generations take care of themselves. They will find 
some way to get along.” This probably is true but I would 
direct attention to the fact that many, yes, most of the finer 
things we enjoy today were wrought by some grandfather 
who knew that his creation would be of little value to him 
directly. 

For instance, the trees that bear the fruit that this genera- 
tion is eating were set, for the most part, by a preceding 
generation. Today’s beef cattle are the products of the 
constructive breeding of 
Cruickshank, Bates, Aber- 


tember market. The fall-farrowed shotes clean up after the 
fattening hogs and hog the rest of the intermediate and late 
corn and hit the April market. 

Here is still another practice that is used on one farm of 
which I know. This farmer summer feeds hogs almost exclu- 
sively but he never moves any corn out of the field that grew 
it. Before the last cultivation of corn, he sows a mixture of 
clover, alfalfa, and orchard grass and cultivates it in. Instead 
of husking the corn and hauling it to the concentration point, 
he has constructed movable corncribs that hold 350 bushels of 
ear corn. The bottoms of these are two doors that are hinged 
in the center and open down and out. These cribs are put in 
appropriate places in the field in the fall, the shucked corn is 
shoveled into them and the 
following May or June with 





crombie, and others long 
since dead. Dairy cattle 
and hogs the same. 

I shall give some actual 
practices that we use and 
some that others use to ac- 
complish the end of keeping 
plant food on the soil that 
produced it by utilizing the 
crops with livestock. 

There is a considerable 
area in Lawrence county, 
Indiana, where no threshing 








the hogs wallowing in clover 
pasture, the lower doors are 
opened, the corncrib be- 
comes an ear corn self- 
feeder and so the plant food 
in the corn is by the hog 
rendered back to the soil 
that produced it, while the 
corn has been man-handled 
only twice. Some contrast, 
isn’t it, when one remem- 
bers that on most farms, 
every ear of corn is man- 








machines have hummed for 
years. Farmers in this sec- 
tion hog down both their 
wheat and rye and claim 
that thru the hog, their grains net them more than they would 

hauled away to the elevator, when the harvesting and 
marketing expense is deducted. 

Hogging down corn has become a well-established custom 

most of the cornbelt and yet the conditions under which 
many hogs operate in the cornfield are such that the owner 
does not realize the maximum benefit from this practice. On 
many farms the hogs are on good pasture until the corn is 
ready, then are turned into the cornfield under virtually dry- 
lot conditions, except as a careless plowman left some grass 
that serves as pasture while they are eating corn. Generally 
they have no tankage or other protein supplement and no 
salt A cornfield supplies ideal conditions for fattening hogs 
[F—if soybeans were planted with the corn (protein supple- 
ment); if clover or rape were sown before the last cultivation 
(protein and succulence); if a mixture of 10 parts wood 
ashes, 10 parts 16 percent acid phosphate and 1 part salt is 
kept before them (to mineralize the vegetable protein); and 
if salt is also before them in unlimited quantities. 

The hogman who grows five or six acres of 60 or 75-day 
corn, an intermediate variety and a late variety, can get two 
crops of shotes off each year on a good market without putting 
his hand to a single ear of corn. He starts hogging the early 
corn in July, finishes off in early September 
on the intermediate corn and hits the Sep- 


Don’t forget to supply salt and minerals to pigs in the field 


handed from eight to eleven 
times before it eventually 
gets back to the field in the 
form of manure. 

Horses also lend themselves readily to a plant food conser- 
vation program. Our workhorses very seldom see their stalls. 
They run around the stacks all winter and eat in addition 
the alfalfa stems that are left after the brood sows and fat- 
tening hogs eat the leaves out of the alfalfa hay in the racks. 
Their hair gets long, to be sure, but they stay fat, they are 
healthy, and there is no danger from azoturia or other troubles 
that beset highly fed, poorly exercised horses. The river 
pumps their water free except about six weeks in the winter. 

In the summer we use a small building about twice the 
size of a smokehouse. This is on pole runners and is hauled 
to each field as we do work in it. The horses’ feed boxes are 
hooked to the corners. Their hay and grain, if they get any, 
which they seldom do except just enough to get them to come 
up, is kept in the house. Their harnesses are also stored here. 
In this way our horses are less labor, the manure is on the 
soil where it belongs, and what is more, the fly nuisance 
around the house is somewhat abated because flies breed in 
fresh horse manure. 

The silo is the one building on the farm that does not permit 
of self-feeding nor of getting the fertility back on the field 
except by main strength and awkwardness. But we could do 
more than we do with it. Quite generally, the poorest corn 
on the farm is put into the silo but it naturally follows that 
where the operator runs this thru the (Continued on page 62 











Crops put into the silo must be taken 
from the field where they were grown, but 





there is no reason why the manure cannot 


be put back on the field which produced 


the silage corn. 


Stacking hay right out in the field and 
\ having the beef cattle go and get it for 
| themselves is good for the land and good 


for the cattle. 
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A Fire Department for the Country 


How One Community Reduces the Fire Loss 
By ALSON SECOR 


T doesn’t mean a thing to you that farmers suffer a fire 
loss of $61,274 a day and over 150 million dollar a year, 
but when your own property goes up in smoke, or when 

someone in your farm mutual insurance suffers loss and you 
are assessed for it, that’s a horse of a different color. You 


fight their own fires. Previous to the Durand fire lightning 
had struck a farm and set it on fire. The entire set of buildings 
aught from firebrands on the roofs and left them in ashes. 
So, the farm folks had their lesson too and were ready to 
invest in fire-fighting equipment if somebody would only do 

the pushing. Where leadership is lacking the com- 

munity is dead. You can burn a community down 














but you can’t bury it if there is a leader to organiz: 
a fire-fighting crew. The Durand men were help- 
less when their town was burning because ther 
were no organized, trained fire fighters. How easily 
the organized trained men from Rockford handled 
it when they got on the job. 

Dr. Young and Farmer Martens got others 
interested in their plan and they began to investi- 
gate equipment for a dry town and a dry country 
[ mean, a town and country without water mains 
and pressure. They held some socials and suppers 
to get the people together where they could be told 
of the project on foot, It beats all how a feed will 
help loosen the pocketbook and broaden the under- 
standing! 

It was months before they were ready to go 








The pump engine. Note hand chemical tank 


then are concerned. So, if you can discover a way to prevent 
your own loss, or prevent losses that will be assessed against 
you, then you ought to be interested in the plan. 

Personally, I never was much interested in fire prevention 
or insurance, tho I always carried insurance, until my own 
home got partially burned and I singed my eyelashes off 
fighting a lone fight at four o’clock on a winter morning. 
Since then a fire truck and fire prevention equipment look 
mighty good to me. There are now three chemical fire 
extinguishers in my home and I believe everybody knows 
how to operate them. No insurance can ever restore your 
loss, even if they pay for rep!acement as well as they can. 
You lose by a fire. The better way is prevention, or if a fire 
does get started, put it out before it has done much damage. 
Prevention is the best additional insurance; prevention by 
lightning rods, for the largest percentage of farm losses are 
started by lightning; and by fire resisting roofs, for they are 
responsible for the greatest loss no matter how 
fires start. Fires spread by roofs. Prevention by 


before the town and country people with a definit 
plan, and an estimate of the cost. They took in : 
radius of five miles around Durand as a possible 
field to serve with fire-fighting equipment. If they 
had good roads, ten miles would not be too far for an engine 
to run. Distance depends on time, not miles. And miles 
covered depend upon the condition of the roads at all times 
of year. Fires have no set time to occur. 

The committee determined it would cost about $6,000 for 
an engine suitable for their purpose. They set out to get the 
money. They got it by subscription at a cost not exceeding 
$15 to any farmer unless he owned more than one property 
to be protected. Durand and the country had lost about 
$100,000 by fire, so $6,000 or $7,000 to prevent loss did not 
stagger them one bit. Now wait a minute. When they had 
further consultation with fire engine builders, they decided 
to change their origina] plan, which was to get only a chemical 
engine. That community is well watered by creeks and 
springs and everybody has wells and cisterns, so they decided 
they needed both a chemical engine and a water pump of the 
booster type—a truck with two tanks holding 140 gallons of 





hand chemical extinguishers in handy places about 
the buildings. Then, of course, prevention by 
proper precautions in the use of matches, cigar- 
ettes, oils, rubbish, proper electric wiring, etc. 
Durand, Illinois, is a country village of about 
seven or eight hundred people, without a water 
system. There are hundreds of towns like it. 
Durand slept in peace, having heroically defeated 
an assessment of property to put in a water plant. 
Two-thirds of them voted for water, but a short- 
sighted third carried the case to court, where they 
won. Yes, Durand was a dry town when something 
exploded in a hardware store one winter night and 
burned down the store, a church, a dwelling and the 
doctor’s office. A brisk wind was blowing in such a 
direction that the entire town would have gone had 














not the village marshall called the Rockford fire 
department twenty miles away. In a very short 

time this neighbor fire-fighting engine had the 

fire out and the town was saved. It demonstrated 

to Durand that there are times when a town should not be 
dry. The loss fell upon some who had fought so successfully 
to prevent the town having a water system. Now they are 
the strongest boosters for the new fire department and its 
splendid equipment. 

Dr. T. H. Young, a live wire dentist who had been a mem- 
ber of the village Board of Trustees in other days, thinking of 
the town interests, enlisted the aid of L. H. Martens, a live 
wire farmer, to think and speak for the farmer interests. They 
saw the efficient work of the Rockford fire engine and thought 
Durand and the surrounding country should be equipped to 





The chemical cngine. Note hand chemical tanks 


water for immediate action. So they got two trucks and paid 
more money than they originally intended, but they got 
enough subscribers to the fund so they do not owe the manu- 
facturers. 

This splendid equipment has its chemical tanks with a 
supply of chemicals so that when one tank has been emptied, 
another is used while the empty one is recharged. Any ordi- 
nary fire can be controlled by the chemical outfit. There are 
ladders on this chemical truck and 200 feet of chemical hose. 
It has a speed of 60 miles an hour. That means that a fire 
five miles away can be reached in less (Continued on page 86 





























ORN picking is the 
last big job on the 
farm to pass from 

the hand-work class into 
the machine class. Altho 
the majority of the corn 
crop is harvested by the 
same methods that were 
in vogue in the days 
when small grain was cut 
with a cradle, instead of 
a self-binder, or a com- 
bined harvester and 
thresher, the extent to 
which mechanical pick- 
ers are being used is 
likely to be underesti- 
mated by those who 
have not kept in close 
touch with development 
along that line. 

There were approxi- 
mately five thousand 
corn - picking machines 
n the farms of Iowa last 
year and a similar number in others of the principal corn 
growing states. If the number is increased this year to the 
same extent as last year, there will be more than seven 
thousand farms in the state of Iowa on which corn-picking 
has passed from a hand-power job to a mechanical-power job. 

In the case of any new machine, there are always certain 
men who are pioneers to some extent. They are men who are 
ready to try out a promising new machine or implement, even 
tho it has not had the test of experience on a large number of 
farms. This has been true of corn pickers and it is possible to 
find a comparatively small number of farms on which mechan- 
ical pickers have been used for six or eight or more years. 
lhe big development, however, has been in the last three or 
four years. 

[ was aware that mechanical pickers were used somewhat 
generally in certain sections of northern Iowa and decided 
to visit some of those sections and find out the type and size 
of farms on which they were used and the experience of men 
who were using them. 

Star Brothers, in Buena Vista county, belong in the pioneer 
They have used a mechanical picker on their farm for 
eight or nine years. The machine they have now is two years 

ld and will be used to pick about 100 acres of corn this year. 

When asked as to the relative cost per bushel of picking 
corn with a machine as compared with the cost of hand 

icking, Mr. Star was not able to give definite figures. ‘The 
ost per bushel varies quite widely according to the yield,” he 
says. “It takes just about as much time and work to go over 
in acre that yields twenty-five or thirty bushels as it does for 
in acre that yields seventy-five or eighty bushels. We pick 
‘bout seven acres a day and the cost per bushel depends upon 
he number of bushels we get from an acre.”’ 

The outfit used by Star Brothers is not equipped with a 

wer take-off for operating the picker. They have pulled 
‘ machine with six horses and, of course, if the picker is 
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Another Big Job Yields to Machinery 


A Competitor of the Husking Hook and Bang-Board 


By A. H. SNYDER 








This outfit on the farm of W. D. Haymond in Dallas county, Iowa, aver- 
aged 500 bushels of corn a day 














kept in operation all the 
time, another team and 
man must haul the corn 
-to the crib. 

Based on the experi- 
enceof these men, you can 
figure for yourself about 
what it would cost per 
bushel to pick your own 
corn, assuming that the 
machine, with eight 
horses and two men 
would harvest and put 
in the crib at least seven 
acres a day. You know 
about how many bushels 
to the acre your corn will 
go and about what the 
cost for horses and men 
would be in your par- 





ticular case. To this 
would be added the 
interest on the invest- 


ment and reasonable de- 

preciation. The amount 
of the latter item would depend upon the number of years of 
service obtained from a machine. Men who are using them 
estimate that a machine is good for at least ten years of 
service, but many of them add that it will pay for itself in 
four or five years, or less. 

Dan Johnson in Palo Alto county, Iowa, covers almost ten 
acres a day with his machine. Last year he picked 260 acres 
of corn in thirty days. His outfit is equipped with a power 
take-off from the tractor with which he pulls it. “We have to 
put in full days in order to get our acreage of corn all picked 
in good time with one machine,” says Mr. Johnson, “so we 
arrange for someone to do the chores and we keep the outfit 
going.” 

According to F. J. Pankow of North Dakota, “It is getting 
almost impossible for small farmers to hire help for picking 
corn and make it pay, but with the picker I can pick as much 
as six triple boxes in a day with the aid of a little boy driving 
the wagon. And, of course, it is a great help to the women 
with no extra men to board. 

“The number of acres cavered a day depends on how many 
hours I work and on the conditions, but I can pick about as 
much as a man can cut. I use only six horses on the picker 
and two on the wagon.”’ 

Over in Illinois, Dan Wepprecht picked his own crop and 
also helped his neighbor. “I had 67 acres of corn averaging 
about 50 bushels,’ says Mr. Wepprecht. “My boy and I 
picked this corn in seven days, using a tractor with power 
take-off to operate the machine and using two wagons and one 
team to haul corn to the crib. The stalks were all very large 
and the ground very wet and sticky. 

“Tf I had hired this corn picked by hand it would have cost 
about double, as it would have been necessary to hire help in 
the house. I also husked 1,547 bushels in three days for one 
of my neighbors.” 


I might relate the experience of a (Continued on page 62 
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In on the Ground Floor With Legumes 
Summers Is Ready to Try a New Thing 


By GEORGE R. HARRISON 


























Home of W. L. Summers 


pans men can keep a crop a lifetime and never become 
curious enough to pry into its secrets. Not so, however, 

with W. L. Summers, one of the veteran farmers of Mills 
county, Iowa. Summers was starting with alfalfa forty years 
ago. Fifteen years ago he had taken on soybeans to hog 
down with corn, and he has almost as long been turning over 
some of his fields to the surprising crop of sweet clover, and 
in every experience he has seen wonderful benefit. 

“T was always willing to try any new thing once,” said 
Summers on the day when I walked across his fields with him. 
He called attention to the fact that not an acre of bluegrass 
or timothy remains on the farm. One cannot afford to raise 
them on this high-priced land, he said. Where bluegrass can 
pasture an animal to the acre in the very best part of the 
season, sweet clover can sustain three or four times as many 
and at the same time it gives the soil such a rejuvenation that 
it is possible to increase the following corn crop twenty-five 
percent on ordinary land. On this land the increase may 
amount to fifty percent, or more. 

Then, Summers cannot understand why anyone should 
sow timothy where it is possible to get a stand of alfalfa. He 
told something of his experience with alfalfa during the forty 
years it has been growing on his farm. 

“The first alfalfa I ever saw was when my father bought 
red clover seed and part of it proved to be alfalfa after the 
meadow got into bearing. The alfalfa almost smothered the 
clover, and it kept my father haying so much that he got 
provoked and plowed it under. 


‘Tse observation was made when W. L. Summers was a 
very young man, and then, when he took over the land 
on his own hook, he decided to have some more of that crop 
that kept the mower running so much of the time. In his own 
county a strain was growing that remains there to this day. 
He got some of it. Success was his from the start, and never 
since has he been without it. He insists that it is not neces- 
sary to see a meadow killed by the winter. You have only to 
buy the hardy kind and he has twenty-five acres to prove his 
assertion. 

Last winter 1924-25, was one of the hardest seasons on 
alfalfa his part of the country has seen. Many a field that 
was heavy with growth in the fall before lay dead or partly 
so in the spring. But Summers’ alfalfa wasstill a perfect stand. 
The hardy kind grown for fifty years in Mills county had 
been taken into North Dakota by Mills county men and 
there grown for seed and certified. Then Summers bought the 
seed for his present meadow which is four years old. 

In 1924, besides giving heavy yields of hay, this twenty- 
five acres of hardy alfalfa pastured all of the hogs thru the 
season. There were around 325 head of them. Usually it is 
cut three times, but last year only twice, over part of the 
area, and three times on the rest. 

“Some men cut their alfalfa four times in a season,” said 
Summers, “but three times are enough no matter how good 
the season is. It ought to have a good fall growth so that it 
will go into the winter with some protection. This protection 
as well as the natural hardiness of the strain is what keeps 





Summers’ meadows coming along. “I have tried all times for 
sowing in my many years’ experience, and I have usually had 
success with the stand, but August is the best time of all,”’ he 
related. ‘You bet that I work until I get a fine seedbed, and |] 
like to put alfalfa on the richest ground I can find. It is just 
like anything else. The richer the ground the better for the 
crop.” 

Many farmers follow the practice of discing alfalfa for weed 
killing and cultivation, but Summers, having tried this, is 
opposed to it. 

“You can’t make me believe that splitting those crowns is 
good for the plant,” he argued. “It isn’t according to nature’s 
law. The wound lets in the water, there is some decay, and 
it surely takes some of the vitality of the plant itself to over- 
come the damage.”’ 


ET a strong variety of alfalfa, that which sends up many 

shoots from the crown and laterals from the root and it 
will keep the weeds down without any of the so-called culti- 
ration, is Summers’ idea. And, he insisted, in spite of a recent 
verdict of one of the experiment stations, that certain strains 
of the variegated alfalfa have a branching or forked root, and 
he took his spading fork in hand in an effort to show me. 

The very first plant that Summers dug had four or five 
strong roots. The next one had a tap root mainly, but there 
were a few slender laterals also. 

As I walked over this twenty-five-acre meadow of alfalfa, 
not a gopher mound was in sight. Let it be known that the 
pocket gopher is the worst"alfalfa pest with which the farmers 
in these parts have to contend, but Summers has been equal 
to them. For years he put strychnine bait into their burrows, 
but now he has discovered a commercial remedy which he 
says is superior and more deadly. 

But enough about Summers’ alfalfa. After that, to the 
farm came the soybean, and now for fifteen years a certain 
fifteen-acre field has been producing beans and corn for 
hogging down while each year the fertility of the field has 
been better than the year before it, he believes. And the hogs 
have eaten pods and stems, and even some of the root 
systems. In his part of Iowa the alfalfa farmers are prone to 
declare that soybeans are nothing more than an added burden 
where they have plenty of alfalfa. Summers cannot agree. 
He says that the hogs like the beans so much better than al- 
falfa that they will refuse to eat the latter while running in 
the beans and corn. He has opened the adjoining meadow for 
them to make the test. 

Soybeans do not decrease the yield of the corn in which 
they grow. And no matter how big the corn is it does not 
weaken the beans. These are his assertions after his own 
practical experience, and in the summer of 1923 he had soys 
in seventy-five acres of his 290-acre farm. 

Over sweet clover he is just as enthusiastic. He tells of 
twenty-five acres of sweet clover that went in with oats. The 
oats gave a yield of sixty-two bushels an acre, and after that 
he had a hundred head of cattle pasturing there until freezing 
weather. The field was left in pasture for four years, the 
crop, of course, seeding itself back (Continued on page 49 
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Along the Jordan River and Dead Sea 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 
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Distant Countries 





two trips around the world. 


Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic twenty times and made 
e has rambil 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 


thru more than thirty 





HE combination of the 

I river Jordan and _ the 

Dead Sea make up one of 
the most remarkable freaks 
of nature to be found on earth. 
The entire river and sea are 
only forty or fifty miles from 
the waters of the great Medi- 
terranean and yet the average depth is a thousand feet lower 
than the surface of this mighty sea. 

The Jordan valley is the cellar of the world. The Jordan river 
is the sewer and the Dead Sea is the cesspool of creation. Altho 
this sink hole is thirteen hundred feet below the Mediterranean, 
yet it has no known out- 
let. Nothing on earth can 





signals of history. Hundreds of 
years later when the Redeemer 
was living among men he used 
this incident as a powerful il- 
lustration when He said, ‘“Re- 
member Lot’s wife.”’ 

The Jordan valley at the northern tip of the Dead Sea is a 
dozen miles across. Around the sea the land is desolate except for 
bunches of sage brush and reeds. No one lives here except of late 
years they have a small salt works. Even around this I saw only 
a few men and no women. 

On my first visit to this territory it was dangerous for a small 
company to visit it because of roving bands of Bedouins whose 
chief business seemed to 
be robbery. People were 





live in the Dead_ Sea. 
Even salt water fish die 
immediately when placed 
in this world sink hole. It 
is literally the sea of death. 

The Dead Sea is about 
forty miles long and eight 
to ten miles wide. ‘The 
high hills on the west side 
ire something like fifteen 
hundred feet and on the 
ist side the mountains 
ire twenty-five hundred 
feet high. The ground 
ear the sea is barren, as 
nothing ean live and grow. 
The mountains at the 








warned not to visit this 
plain without an escort of 
soldiers. This was quite 
expensive as you had to 
pay them and their 
charges were all you could 
be induced to pay. 
Traveling with a young 
man who was very famil- 
iar with this part of the 
country and who always 
went heavily armed, we 
were crossing this plain. I 
had jested about his big 
revolver and told him I 
was more afraid of it than 
robbers, but he warned 
me that I knew nothing 








southeast are great piles 

= “ a 
of rock salt. 

The water in the Dead 
Sea is the saltiest known. 
It is actually said that if you take one gallon and boil it down you 
will find that one-fourth of the contents is solid. A man cannot 
sink in it. If he does accidentally go under, he will bob up again 
like a cork. It is the only body of water I have ever been in where 
I could swim. 

My first visit to the Dead Sea was more than twenty years ago. 
On bathing in this water one has to have fresh water along with 
which to wash afterwards or suffer not a little unpleasantness. 
One bath in the Dead Sea is plenty. While visiting it a couple of 
years ago, I had no desire to go into this water again for the 
experience of twenty 
years ago was not for- 


The River Jordan 


of either land or people. 
He declared these bandits 
would kill me and feel 
that they had done no more wrong than I would feel on killing 
a rat. 

Jericho is said to be the hottest city on earth where people live. 
The old expression, “Go to Jericho,”’ is very expressive, when 
you understand it, for to a stranger the heat is almost unbear- 
able. This city is but four or five miles from the Dead Sea. 

Just out from Jericho a half mile is a great fountain of pure 
water. It is called the “Spring of Elisha.” One time when the 
prophet was visiting Jericho a committee waited upon him witha 
very strange request. Elisha had worked many miracles in that 
part of the country. 
The water in this 





rotten. 

Sodom and Gomor- 
rah were on the east 
side toward the south- 
ern part. ‘The bible 
gives a very thrilling 
account of the escape 
of Lot and a part of his 
family. God sent two 
angels to warn Lot. It 
was evening when they 


arrived. Lot had an 
iffice at the city gate 
and saw them. He 





finally persuaded them 
to accept the hospi- 
tality of his home. He 





spring was bitter and 
the land around it 
barren. 

This business men’s 
committee met Elisha 
with great courtesy 
and respect, reminding 
him of the beauty and 
many advantages of 
their city. But they 
added that the waters 
of the great fountain 
were very bitter and 
the land near it bar- 
ren and asked if it were 
not possible for him to 
heal the waters. The 








never dreamed that 
they were angels. 

Lot nearly lost his 
life trying to protect 
these strangers that night. Before morning they revealed to Lot 
that the city would be destroyed and warmed him to take his 
family and get out quickly. But as the sun arose the next morning 
Lot and his family lingered until the angels took them by the 
fe and hurried them out of the city warning them to not even 
look back. 

The temptation to look back was too great for Mrs. Lot, how- 
ever, and she looked back at the burning city. This proved to be 
her last look, for we are told that she lost her life and her body 
was turned into a pillar of salt. This incident is one of the danger 


On the shore of the Dead Sea 





prophet asked for a 
vessel filled with salt. 
When this was brought 
the prophet castit into 
the spring saying that the Lord had healed the waters. 

They have excavated and walled up quite a reservoir, more 
than a dozen feet deep and the water is so clear that one can see 
the bottom as plainly as tho the well were empty. As the water 
— over the wall, it turns a small grist mill This mighty 
ountain makes a great oasis on the desert and the modern city of 
Jericho is located upon it. The irrigated gardens and orange 
groves are beautiful and very productive. 

The ruins of the Jericho of Joshua are only a mile or two from 
the Jericho of today. They are now being (Continued on page 50 

































































FROSTED SUDAN 

I have ten acres of sudan grass hay cut 
just after frost. Some tell me that it is 
poisonous since it was frosted. Would you 
let me know as to this?—S. F., Iowa. 

While frosted sudan is likely to be 
poisonous to stock while it is still relatively 
green, curing seems to eliminate the 
poisonous properties. If your sudan is well 
cured there should be no danger in feed- 
ing it. 


LARGEST BREED OF CHICKENS 

Which breed of chickens is the heaviest? 
Which one of the American breeds is the 
heaviest?—Mrs. M. T. A., Ohio. 

The heaviest breed for which a standard 
weight is specified is the Jersey Black 
Giant, for which the “Standard of Per- 
fection”’ prescribes thirteen pounds as the 
weight of the cock, eleven pounds for the 
cockerel, ten pounds for the hen and 
eight pounds for the pullet. This is one 
of the American class, of course, and is 
not only the heaviest of the American 
classes but of all for which a 
standard weight is prescribed. 


PROTECTING RADIATORS 
If you use alcohol to protect the radi- 
ator on your automobile or tractor 
against freezing, the following table may 
help you to determine the right amount. 
Alcohol evaporates more rapidly than 
water and it is important to test the solu- 
tion in the radiator now and then, so as to 

be sure that it is the proper strength. 


classes 


Freezing 

Point Alcohol Water 
Degrees Percent Percent 
30 above 5 95 
20 above 15 85 
10 above 25 75 
Zero 30 70 
10 below 35 65 
20 below 40 60 
30 below 45 55 


If some other anti-freeze solution is 
used, it is important to follow the direc- 
tions which accompany it. 


CURING VARIOUS MEATS 

We take it as a matter of course to cure 
pork, but I never heard of anyone curing 
mutton or veal or lamb. Why is this? 
Could they be cured?—C. D. C., Wis. 

Pork is particularly adapted to curing 
on account of the liberal proportion of 
fat present, which does not harden as lean 
meat does in a cure. Furthermore, the 
yresence of fat will tend to prevent undue 
ie mari of the lean meat in the course of 
curing. Taking these facts into considera- 
tion, in connection with the fact that pork 
spoils more quickly than some of these 
other meats, and you will see why it is 
more regularly cured than are other meats. 

Lamb and veal make a much less appe- 
tizing product in the cured form than does 
pork, which is reason enough for the use 
of these as fresh meat only. Of course, 
these other meats can be cured, and the 
curing processes are not particularly dif- 
ferent from those employed for pork. 


KAFIR FOR A HOG FEED 

In this locality we raise kafir instead of 
corn. I have fed no corn, and cannot get 
as good results from kafir as I used to get 
from corn in Illinois. What is the feeding 
value of kafir co1apared to corn for feeding 
hogs?—D. M. O., Kan. 

Kafir generally is not equal to corn when 
it comes to feeding hogs. Tho some trials 
show it equal or better, most others not 
nearly so good. There has been quite a 
variation in results obtained. In Arkansas 
an experiment is reported in which gains 
on hogs fed kafir were larger and were had 
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more economically than with corn, but in 
these trials the kafir fed was of unusually 
high quality. In experiments at your own 
station kafir has proved ten percent, or 
more, less valuable than corn for hogs. 
Evidently much depends on the quality 
of the two grains in making a comparison 
of this sort. The average of a number of 
results from different stations indicates 
that about five percent more tankage and 
eight percent more grain will be required 
for a hundred pounds gain on hogs fed 
kafir as compared to hogs fed corn, supple- 
ment being the same in each case. 


‘“‘BROTHERS IN BLOOD”’ 

A man offering a stallion to me by 
letter calls him a “brother in blood’’ to 
one he sold my neighbor. Does this mean 
he is out of the same dam, and by the 
same sire?—D. N. E., 8. D. 

The term “brother in blood’’ is applied 
to animals resulting from mating of full 
brothers with full sisters, the dam to full 
brothers, or the sire with full sisters. As 
you will observe readily, such mating 
results in identical pedigrees back of the 
first. generation. 


STORING PARSNIPS 

How can parsnips be stored so that 
they will not shrivel? We cannot leave 
them in the ground for we could not get 
them thru the winter then. When we 
store tham in our cellar they always 
shrivel. What would you suggest?—E. D. 
C., Minn. 

The one thing to remember in storing 
parsnips is to keep them reasonably moist. 
Never allow the roots to dry out. Also 
hold the temperature down. Remember 
that freezing will improve the flavor of 
the parsnip very much indeed, and I would 
a little prefer io allow the roots to freeze 
if that can be done, and then lift without 
bruising or breaking them, and store in 
moist sand in a cellar or cave. 

Those parsnips which you desire for 
spring use of course can be allowed to 
remain in the garden where they grew, 
until you wish to dig them after the 
ground has thawed out. Handled in this 
way you will have a fine flavored fresh 
vegetable for use at a time when fresh 
vegetables are most highly appreciated. 


STORING DAHLIA TUBERS 

I always have most of my dahlia 
tubers rot in storage thru the winter. 
Would you please give me the best way 
to handle dahlias to avoid this?—I. R. F., 
Kan. 

As soon as the tops of the dahlias are 
killed by frost the plants should be lifted, 
of course, and the tops cut off about eight 
or twelve inches above the ground. You 
may leave the tubers in the ground in this 
condition provided you take them up 
before the ground freezes. 

The tuber clumps should be dug care- 
fully and the dirt allowed to remain on 
the tubers to prevent excessively rapid 
drying and shrinking. After they have 
dried for a few hours they should be placed 
in a dry place in the cellar, not too near 
heat, and yet where they will not freeze. 

Store the tubers with the tops down, 
that is with the stalks pointing downward, 
for it often happens that where the dahlias 
are stored with the stalks up, the acid 
with which the stalks are filled will run 
down into the bulbs and cause them to 


rot. 
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If your cellar is too warm or excessivelv 
dry, I would suggest that you store the 
tubers in barrels or boxes, and pour over 
them dry sand or sawdust, covering the 
tubers completely. 


LOADS FOR BLASTING STUMPS 

I was much interested in an article you 
had some time ago on clearing land with 
dynamite. I do not need to ask any ques- 
tions about handling the dynamite but 
there was a table shown in connection 
with this article which indicates the num- 
ber of sticks of dynamite to use for stumps 
of different sizes. Would you please give 
me this table if you have it available?— 
1. Be ioe: 

The amount of dynamite it will require 
to remove the stump will vary with the 
kind of stump you are blasting, whether 
it is green or dry, whether the ground is 
wet_or dry, sandy or hard, and a number 
of other factors. I am sure that a few 
shots will enable you to estimate properly 
the load for your particular soil and with 
the sort of stumps you have to work with. 
Iam very glad indeed to quote for you the 
table which you refer to: 


Diameter No. of 
1 foot above Age of cartridges 
ground stump to use 
6 inches Green 1 to 2 
6 inches 2 to 3 years l6 to 1 

12 inches..... Green 3 to 4 
12 inches..... 3 to 4 years 1 to2 
18 inches........Green 5 to7 
18 inches........4 to 5 years 2to3 
24 inches........Green 7to8 
24 inches........5 to 6 years 3 to 4 
30 inches........Green 10 or more 


30 inches........6 to 7 years....... 4 or more 
(University of Wisconsin Circular No. 164.) 





STARTING NEW BEGONIAS 


Kindly inform me about the proper 
method of propagating fibrous rooted be- 
gonias. I have been told that all such 
begonias are propagated by means of a 
leaf, but would like very much to know 
how to go about it.—G. R., Ia. 

These begonias are grown easily by 
means of cuttings of mature and vigorous 
leaves. There are three ways of handling. 
First, the entire leaf may be placed flat 
on the surface of the soil of the propagat- 
ing bed, under surface down. Peg or 
weight it down to hold it steadily in place. 
Sever the principal nerves or ribs, and at 
the wounded places, plantlets will form. 

Or you can cut the leaf into two parts. 
Stand either part, or the stronger part, on 
its cut edge in the soil. Plantlets will 
form along the lower edge. 

In the third method you can cut the 
leaves into several wedge shaped cuttings, 
each part having at its point a bit of the 
top of the petiole or leaf stalk. Insert 
the point into the soil. One, two, or even 
more plants will form on wedge. 

Use a good potting soil, or any good 
soils of a slightly sandy texture. 


LIME AND PHOSPHORUS 


We are planning on liming a field this 
winter or in the spring. We want to put 
on acid phosphate also. How about mixing 
200 pounds of acid phosphate with two 
tons of limestone for each acre of ground? 
—L. E. R., Mo. 

While the amount of fertilizer and lime 
you propose may be about right, it would 
be inadvisable to mix the acid phosphate 
and limestone because of danger of loss 
of phosphoric acid. It will be better to 
spread each separately. The quantity of 
lime required should be determined by a 
soil test, and a trial with a small area of 
land in crop will quickly determine the 
need of phosphorus. 


























Greater stamina and longer mile- 
age—added safety and comfort 
—that’s what Gum-Dipping, the 
extra process, gives to Fire- 
stone tires. 


Gum-Dipping goes to the very 
heart of every cord, thoroughly 
saturating and impregnating 
every fiber with rubber—mini- 
mizing internal friction and 
heat, a most persistent cause of 
tire trouble. 


Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires 
are delivering greater economy, 
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the Extra Process 
for Extra Miles 
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This cut-away section of a Fire. 
stone Full-Size Gum- Dipped 
Balloon, shows a single cord un- 
twisted into fifteen smaller cords 
which are composed of many 
little fibers, all of which are 
thoroughly saturated and in- 
sulated with rubber by Gum- 
Dipping. 


Insulates Every Fiber of 
Every Cord with Rubber 


safety and comfort on country 
roads—in the day-in and day- 
out service of the largest truck, 
bus and taxicab fleets—in the 
battle of tires on race tracks— 
and on cars of hundreds of 
thousands of motorists through- 
out the country. 


Your tire costs will be ma- 
terially lowered by having the 
nearest Firestone Dealer equip 
your car with these wonderful 
tires. See him now. 


PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 





AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER. 
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THE POWER BELT PROBLEM 


HELLING, grinding and other opera- 
tions requiring belt power are season- 


able once more and it is worthwhile to 
see what may be done in order to start 
the new belt out right or lengthen the life 
of the old belt. 

There are five very important points 
regarding belts which should be taken into 
consideration. 

The speed has much to do with the 
efficiency of the belt drive. If the speed is 
too low, the belt will transmit less power 
than designed for and if too high, slip 
will be excessive. The belt speed in 
general is determined by the machine 
builder. The speed of the drive pulley on 
the machine is stamped on the frame near 
the drive pulley and in order to obtain best 
results the tractor must be operated to 
provide this speed. The builder, no doubt, 
understands and has provided a pulley 
size which will give the proper belt speed 
with the machine operating at its rated 
speed. The farmer then need do little 
more than check up on his drive pulley 
speed and operate his tractor to prévide 
the required number of revolutions per 
minute of the drive pulley. 

Pulleys must be in line. Most belt 
pulleys on machines are mounted in line. 
The drive from the tractor to the machine, 
however, depends upon the skill of the 
tractor operator in lining up the two 
pulleys. The most effective test on align- 
ment of the tractor and machine pulley 
is when the belt runs in the center of the 
pulleys. If it becomes necessary to use a 
fork stuck in the ground to keep the belt 
on the pulley with 1 no wind blowing, some- 
thing is wrong with the line-up or the 
belt. Where the belt does not run on the 
center of the pulley, there will be undue 
end thrust on the bearings of the machin- 
ery. \The belt exerts an end thrust in 
attempting to run in line. Therefore, 
we have two poor conditions which will 
in the end prove expensive. First, we 
have the wear on the belt consisting in 
forces which tend to stretch one side or 
other of the belt. Second, we have exces- 
sive wear on the bearings of the machine. 
In addition to these we have the loss of 
time occasioned by the belt running off 
the pulleys. One good set-up will elimi- 
nate a lot of lost time and needless wear 
on both belt and machines. 

Get Your Machines Level 

A belt-driven machine should be level. 
This is important from the belt as well as 
the machine standpoint. The belts will 
tend to run to the low side due to their 
weight and the weight of the shaft and 
pulleys will cause end thrust on the ma- 
chine bearings. Eventually there will be 
considerable end play where the machine 
has not been properly leveled up. The 
only practical way to level a machine is 
by means of a spirit level placed on the 
frame of the machine, leveling both ways. 
Where the ground is more or less loose, the 
level of the machine should be checked 
once in a while and corrections made. 
This will be found well worth the time by 
avoiding repairs. 

The belts should be run at the proper 
tension. A belt operated extra tight will 
result in heated bearings and loss of time 
to allow them to cool, or, if they burn out, 
a considerable loss of time to replace them. 
Take, for example, a thresher, the loss of 
a day due to a burned out bearing may 
mean many dollars loss in grain or the in- 
ability to take advantage of market prices. 
On the other hand, a belt run too loose 
will fly off and cause considerable trouble. 
It is often thought that a slipping belt 
can be cured by increasing its tension. 


The slippage 


This is not always the case. 


SUCCES 








SFUL 
may be due to causes other than looseness. 

A hard, stiff belt will slip and burn 
causing all sorts of troubles. If the belt is 
slipping badly, examine the surface. If 
the surface is hard and full of checks, it 
should be removed and treated to a good 
cleaning. If the belt is a new one, it may 
stand a little tighte ning up and just a 
little application of good dressing. Use 
dressing sparingly as it generally piles up 
on the pulley causing a reduction in the 
surface contact between belt and pulley. 

The tension of a belt can be tested by 
slapping the belt with the hand. It should 
give freely under the hand. A pulling 
tension of not over 60 pounds per inch 
in width is about right. A good, pliable 
belt will stretch when working and if the 
bottom strand is the pulling strand the 
stretch will result in the top strand wrap- 
ping further around the pulley increasing 
the contact between the belt and the 
pulley. 

Use the proper weight of belt. An error 
with regard to weight of belt for a given 
drive is generally on the heavy side. The 

















Break the new belt in right 


heavier belt is stiff and does not wrap 
around the small pulleys readily. The 
contact surface is decreased and slippage 
increases. 

After all, a belt is no better than the 
care it receives from the owner. A good 
belt can be ruined in short order by a 
careless owner and a poor, second-hand 
belt can be rejuvenated by a careful man. 
The enemy of all belting is grease and dirt. 
Oil used for lubrication of the machine 
invariably finds its way out upon the belt 
and saturates the belt. The belt fibers are 
weakened and rooted by the oil and the 
life of the belt is gradually destroyed. The 
most profitable day a man could spend 
would be one in which he provided drips 
for all bearings and shields between the 
bearing and the pulley. Sometimes a felt 
washer placed on the shaft between the 
bearing and the pulley will prevent the 
oil from working out and eventually find- 
ing the way to the belt. These felt washers 
should be removed occasionally and 
cleaned. 

The belt must be kept in a pliable con- 
dition by the application of a good belt 
dressing. Resin is one of the most de- 
structive agents which could be placed on 
a belt. It saps the natural oil from the 
leather and dries up the surface resulting 
in a network of small checks which work 
deeper and deeper into the belt. Water is 
another enemy to belts. The machine 
should be well protected from moisture 
and the belts loosened up over night wher- 
ever possible, otherwise removed from the 
pulleys. The few minutes so spent will 
pay good dividends. 

Some of the remaining points of proper 
care for the belt consist in eliminating 
shocks so far as practical, Where the 
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machine is of a type taking the grain from 
a feeder the feeding should be uniform and 
as steady as possible to avoid undue shock 
to the driving mechanism. Avoid exces- 
sive tightness by easing up slightly on the 
idling pulley.—C. C. H., | 


THE LONG TRAIL OF LIME 


The value of lime, when applied to the 
average soil, can be traced across the 
entire Middle West. Few farms do not 
have at least some fields that are sour. 

Five years ago a little lime was shipped 
into Miami county, Kansas. At that time 
fertility in e: ystern Kansas was steadily 
sinking. Its comeback depended upon 
cows and cows depended on legumes. But 
legumes had persistently refused for a 
number of years to grow. The results fol- 
lowing the use of the first lime were very 
striking. 

A test showed 90 percent of the fields 
acid. More lime was obtained and in each 
field treated an untreated check plot was 
left. Again the oo were very striking. 
On the John F. Callahan place sixteen 
acres received two tons of lime per acre. 
Sweet clover was sowed and produced ‘a 
sturdy growth. On the untreated plot 
the clover grew about six inches high and 
died, not because of hot, dry weather but 
because lime was lacking in the soil. Mr. 
Lingle limed four acres which he seeded to 
alfalfa in 1925. As a consequence of this 
one successful field, six carloads of lime 
have been ordered for that community. 

J. L. Hartke, Effingham county, Illi- 
nois, produced 54 bushels of wheat per 
acre last summer on land he had limed at 
the rate of four tons per acre in 1923. He 
also had 20 acres which would never grow 
anything. This land received four tons 
of limestone, one-half ton raw rock phos- 
phate and 200 pounds of acid phosphate 
per acre. Last summer it produced 40 
bushels of wheat per acre. 

Two experiments at Wanatah and 
North Vernon, Indiana, showed a profit 
in six years of $25.90 per acre from apply- 
ing one and three-fourth tons of ten-mesh 
limestone. Fertilizer gave a greater profit 
when lime was used. 

The Michigan experiment station found 
that an application of lime is often directly 
beneficial to wheat. Rye seldom responds. 
However, both wheat and rye respond to 
fertilizers which often show poor results 
because the soil is acid. 


THE COST OF LIVING 

What does it cost the average farm 
family to live and how is the money di- 
vided? In 1922 and 1923 it was found that 
it cost owner families a little more than 
$1,800, tenant families $1,500, and families 
of hired men $1,400. These figures are 
based on a study of 500 Iowa families, 
which included all of the farm families in 
certain districts. 

All food, fuel, shelter and other items 
furnished directly by the farm were in- 
cluded. On the average the farm furnished 
40 percent of the living and 60 percent was 
purchased. Farm families with low living 
standards as a rule lived on small farms, 
the education of both parents and children 
was meager and very little was spent for 
reading matter, churches or education. 
These families took very little part in 
farm, social, fraternal or religious organi- 
zations. 

This investigation was done by the Iowa 
state college at Ames and complete details 
may be found in the following bulletins: 
“Cost of Living on Iowa Farms,” Parts I 
and II, No. 237, and ‘‘Standard of Living 
on Iowa Farms,” bulletin No. 238. 


“Marketing Is the World’s Business.” 
This is a recent bulletin prepared by the 
International Harvester Company, Chi- 
cago. The story of cooperative marketing 
is told almost entirely with pictures. Be 
sure to get a copy. It is free. 








Improved Star Four 


Com. Chassis . ° > - $470 
Convertible Roadster . « 550 
Touring . ° ° . + 550 
Coupe ° » 675 
ae ° . + 695 
Seda 795 
The New Star Six 
Cha ° ° - $650 
Touring - ° ‘ ° » 725 
Co ae ° ° ° ° + 820 
Coach - 880 
De a Sp. wrt Re nads ter. - 910 
Seda - 975 
ae rt Co »upe ° ° . 995 
Landau . - 995 

COMPOUND FLEETRUCK 
Ton Chassis . - $975 


Prices f. o. b. Lansing 
HAYES-HUNT BODIES 
“See the Star Car exhibit at the Ses- 
qui-Centennial Exposition, Phila.” 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 
W. 57th St., N. Y. C. General Sales 
Dept., 1819 Broadway, N. 


Plants: 
Elizabeth, N.J. Lansing, Mich, 
Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont, 


Dealers and Service Stations 
throughout the United States, 
Canada and Mexico 
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Conquering Power— 
High-priced car quality 
and high-priced car pet- 
formance at Low-Cost. 
Examine every detail — 
try before you buy, 
and buy by results. 
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A HANDY CORN CUTTER 


Cutting corn for the cows was a job I 
used to detest, for the corn flew up in my 
face, the hatchet 
me was always dull, 
and I was in con- 
stant fear of cut- 
ting my hand. Now 
my brother has 
made a corn cutter 
so simple that any- 
one might make 
9} one, yet so efficient 
that it makes corn 
cutting an easy job. 
BLOCK > He took a sharp 
| corn knife and 
| drilled a hole in the 
| blade near the end. 
This he bolted to a 
studding in the corncrib and placed a cut- 
ting block directly below it, fastening it 
securely to the floor, all at a convenient 
height for working. The corn knife can 
readily be removed for sharpening.— 
E. M. M., Ind. 
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PROVIDES LIME STORAGE 


The necessity of hauling lime to the 
farm as soon as a carload arrives has 
slowed up its use in many cases. Men do 
not always find it possible to drop other 
work and haul lime. 

Linn county, Missouri, has a solution 
of this difficulty. It was worked out b 
County Agent J. Robert Hall, local busi- 
ness men, farm organizations and the 
Burlington railroad. 

At every town where ground limestone 
was wanted, it was decided to maintain a 
line bin. When a carload arrived, it could 
be dumped into this bin and hauled later 
at the farmers’ convenience. The cost of 
such a bin was very small. To provide a 
revolving fund for limestone purchase, un- 
loading and other incidentals, the bankers 
put up $100 without interest. These 
incidental expenses are all charged against 
the car of lime. The average cost of un- 
loading a car was 15 cents a ton while 
shrinkage and loss amounted to 4 cents a 
ton. The railroad leased space on its right 
of way for the bin for practically nothing. 

Up to July twenty carloads of lime 
were handled in Linn county during 1926 
and it is expected that 100 cavient will 
be used during the year. Many farmers 
are now using lime who could not do so 
before because they were not in position 
to handle a carload. 


ROPE NEEDS CARE 


The large quantities of rope used on the 
average farm make it worthwhile to give 
this useful piece of equipment some care. 
Internal wear, rotting and external wear 
are the three general ways in which rope 
wears out. At the University of Illinois I. 
P. Blauser has studied rope and points 
Mm some useful ways of lengthening its 
ife. 

External wear is caused by drawing the 
rope on a rough surface or projections 
which tear the fibers. It can be prevented 
to a large extent by exercising care and 
using exterior coatings. 

“Rotting of the fibers is caused by ex- 
posure to unfavorable conditions, such as 
dampness, and can be prevented to some 
extent by the application of lubricants and 
exterior coatings. 

“Internal wear is caused by the fibers 
slipping back and forth over each other 
whenever the rope is bent, as when it is 
run over a pulley. If the rope is used where 
fine gravel or cinders have a chance to 
work into it, internal wear is greatly in- 
creased. Internal wear may be prevented 
by using pulleys of the proper size and by 
the application of rope lubricants. The 
diameter of the pulley should be at least 
eight times the diameter of the rope. For 
example, a pulley at least seven inches in 
diameter should be used for a rope seven- 
eighths of an inch in diameter. 

“A mixture of beeswax, black lead and 
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tallow makes a useful exterior coating for 
rope. Another may be made of resin, 
black lead and tallow. Pine tar alone also 
is a useful exterior coating. Good rope 
lubricants include tallow, lard and boiled 
linseed oi]. There are two mixtures that 
can be used both for exterior coatings and 
lubricants. The first of these is tallow and 
black lead and the second tallow and 
graphite. 

“All lubricants penetrate much better 
if applied hot while the rope is running 
over a pulley. Mineral oil has excellent 
penetrating qualities and gives good pro- 
tection against dampness, but causes rapid 
deterioration of the fibers.” 


WHEAT DEMANDS ROTATION 


In order to produce wheat of the high 
protein content which now sells at a 
premium, some crop rotation is necessary. 
At the Kansas agricultural college certain 
rotations produced wheat of very high 
protein content. 

A rotation of four years of alfalfa, one 
year of corn and two years of wheat, alter- 
nating corn and wheat, produced wheat 
that averaged 15.3 percent protein from 
1916 to 1924. When brome grass was sub- 
stituted for alfalfa, the protein dropped to 
12.1 percent. When wheat was sowed con- 
tinuously, the protein content was 14.2 
percent. This is accounted for by the fact 
that land plowed early has sufficient time 
for nitrate accumulation. 


BRACING THE STRAW RACK 

One of the weak points of the ordinary 
straw rack is at the sides. A heavy load of 
straw or bundle grain causes the sides to 

















bow outward breaking the side strips and 
splitting the center upright. 

The straw rack shown in the aeccom- 
panying photograph has a reinforcing 
member across the center which stiffens 
the side. This is done by projecting the 
center upright downward a sufficient 
length to permit a lateral member to en- 

age the ends and pass beneath the center 
ongitudinals to which it is also secured. 

The lateral is made out of a 2x4-inch 
yellow pine piece and has the ends notched 
to receive the upright. The direction of 
force at the lower end of the upright is 
inward so that the lateral forms a compres- 
sion member between the two uprights. A 
seven-sixteenth-inch carriage bolt passes 
thru the lateral and the lower ends of the 
uprights, the length of this bolt being four 
and one-fourth inches provided with a 
ages washer beneath the nut.—C. C. H., 


A PLOWING SYSTEM 


Mark off with the plow a headland on 
each end of the field about five or six 
steps wide, then do the same down the 
sides the same width. Commence on one 
side of the field and step off fifteen steps 
at each end. Now plow back and forth 
turning plow out when striking headland, 
turning to the right. When this land is 
finished, step off thirty steps for second 
land. Skip this land and plow third land 
same as first land, then go back and plow 
ok land, turning to the left on head- 
and. 

The object of skipping the second land 
is to save so many center ridges ‘and dead 
furrows. It is not absolutely necessary 
that the lands should be just thirty steps 
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but I find that that is about the right size. 
Of course, in finishing up a field, the land 
may necessarily be larger or smaller than 
plow hendiente and sides. Next time 
the field is plowed make the eenter ridge 
where the dead furrow is this time, thus 
keeping the field level. 

I claim at least ‘three points by this 
method over turning square corners. 
First, there is no lifting of plow; second, 
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no tramping of horses’ feet; third, all 
turning is done on unplowed ground, hence 
the ground is all left the same; no part 
tramped down and the rest left loose.— 
A. C. Stevenson, Mo. 


STORING SOFT CORN 

Present conditions indicate that a con- 
siderable percentage of this year’s corn 
crop will be soft at the time it is picked, 
especially in some sections of the cornbelt. 
Soft corn always offers a problem regard- 
ing its storage and precautions must be 
taken which are not necessary in order to 
keep dry corn in good condition. 

It usually is not wise to be in a hurry 
to pick soft corn. Under ordinary weather 
conditions soft ears are much safer on the 
stalk in the field until December than 
they are in the crib. By that time they will 
dry out considerably. Soft corn that is 
husked earlier must have very thoro venti- 
lation to keep it from spoiling. 

In most cases, the corn in the same field 
varies greatly in softness, some of the 
ears being well matured and others being 
quite soft. If all is stored together, the 
soft ears may cause the good ears to mold 
or rot. The remedy for this situation is to 
sort the corn, either in the field as it is 
husked or just before it is placed in the 
crib. 

The one essential in cribbing soft corn 
is to provide for plenty of ventilation. 
Some authorities say that in the case of 
corn containing 35 to 45 percent of mois- 
ture there should not be more than two 
feet between any part of the corn and a 
free-moving current of air. In a crib that 
is eight or nine feet wide a single venti- 
lating partition down the middle will 
meet these requirements. 

A ventilating partition can be made by 
placing two rows of two-by-fours in the 
crib so as to divide it into two or more 
sections. One-by-fours placed two inches 
apart, or woven wire can be nailed on the 
two-by-fours to complete the partition. 

An A-shaped ventilator is used by a 
great many. It is merely a rack placed in 
the crib, with slats on each side that are 
placed close enough together to keep the 
ears of corn from going thru. 

Tile are sometimes used and are merely 


- placed close enough together to keep the 


ears from falling between them. 

Any method which provides for greater 
movement of air thru the corn will help 
to prevent it from heating and molding 
and will help to prevent loss where it i 
necessary to store somewhat large quan- 
tities of soft corn. 


Recommended Varieties of Farm Crops 
for Minnesota. Bulletin 226, University 
of Minnesota. 


Protection of Grain Demands Barberry 
Eradication. Circular 308, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 
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How an Illinois farmer threw away $1,400 


FARMING 23 






For 11 years a Marshall County, Illinois, 
farmer has been trying to grow alfalfa 
and clover. But it was not until lime- 
stone was used on his sandy, highly acid 
soil that he could get a stand of legumes 
worth keeping. Before he used limestone, 
this farmer figures he threw away $1,400 
for seed alone. 
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Limestone on sour soil cut his crop costs. 





How motorists throw away millions yearly 


Using the wrong oil in an engine is like 
using the wrong treatment or fertilizer 
on your land. On a conservative esti- 
mate, American motorists throw away 
$100,000,000 every year because of 
needless repairs. 

By the quart, Mobiloil may appear 
more expensive than ordinary oils. But 
Mobiloil frequently cuts oil consump- 
tion 10% to 50%, and that alone makes 
Mobiloil actually cheaper to use. 





The correct grade of Mobiloil 
will cut your engine expenses. 


Lower cost for all farm engines 









Make the 
CHART 
your guide 


Mobiloil can lower expenses on your car, your { 
tractor, your truck, your stationary engine and 
your farm-lizhting equipment. Every make and 
model of motor has been carefully studied by 
ie Eee eins cateoe the 42 Mobiloil Engineers. They have specified 





cars are specified below. oy « P 
ade é sets > Varying re- 

The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloit are indicated a grade of Mobiloil that meets the v urying re 

by the letters shown below. “Arc” means quirements of each part of your engine. The 

Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic ae “ . tn 

iteriiites builsiindatatines ein Senge Mobiloil Chart enables the MobiJoil dealer to 

tures from 32° F (freezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail oe mneES —_— . Ms 

Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except give you expert lubricating advice. 

Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “ E”’) 


We suggest that you try a 5-gallon pper box 
or a 10-gallon drum of Mobiloil. Your Mobiloil 






If your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's 



























































1926 | 1925 | 1924 | 1923 dealers have these new packages. Mobiloil 
name op | 4 also comes In larger drums at a slightly lower 
PASSENGER | : : 3 2 : : : price for quantity orders. 

A} Sice;s = ; > : 
Aa\e A|\S|Al|e 1a | Vacuum Oil Company. Head- 

Buick A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A [Arc A [Arc ‘GO qearters: ; 61 Broadwa ys : New 
Cadillac. ......] A lAre| A fare] A |Are] A | A QARGCY, York. Division Offices: Chicago, 
Chandler [A lAre.| A [Are] A [Arc] A |Arc G & ; : . ; 
Chevrolet Arc.lAre |Are.JArc {Are .\Arc |Arc.|Arc aes Kansas City, Minneapolis. 
Chrysler 4 A jArc.| A jArc.}.. ‘ j : 
Chrysler 6 A|ALAJTATAIA , 

ge Brothers..| A jArc.| A jArc} A |Arc.} A jArc 
Essex A |Arc4 A jArc.| A jArc} A jArc e e 
Ford E/EJEIE/E/E/E/E 
Franklin BB | BB| BB| BB/ BB! BB = BB 
Hudson A jAre.| AJArc| A |Arc Arc 
Hupmobile A jArc| A = A |Arc A |Arc 
— A jArc.| A jAre| A jAre|} A jArc - 
axwell A jArc.| A jArc]| A /|Are Nake h chart r 
Nas A lave A jArc.jArc lArc Arc .JArc e the you uide 
Oakland A jAre}| A jArc] A jArc) A} A 9 tie 
Oldsmobile (4 & 6)} A jAre.| A jArc| A jAre| A jArec 
Overland A jArc.| A jArc| A lArc | A [Arc oR a ~~ 
Packard 6 A jArc A jArc| A} AJAIA ; pam gt. 
Packard 8 A jArc]| A jArc.| A jAre| A |Arc - -- ev ni 
Paige A lAre Arc Arc Are.jAre jArc |Arc 4 teas (€) —— Wh) ee 
Reo A lArc A jArc| A jArc] A jAre 
Star A jArc A Arc |Are |Are JArc Are 
Studebaker A |Arc A jArc A “a . \Arc j t . O N y 
Velie A jArc.| A jArc.| A jArc] A /Arc V 
Willys-Knight 4 .| B |Arc B |Arc.| B Arc} B ce A C l U M O I L C M % A i 
Willys-Knight 6 | A ne sone 
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AN EXAMPLE OF COOPERATION 


PROBABLY every thinking farmer ap- 

preciates the advantages of cooperating 
withhis kind for mutual profit. He fails be- 
cause he hates to give up his precious inde- 
pendence. He hasn’t learned how to work 
on a partnership basis. 

Some years ago the writer asked a 
farmer friend why he did not buy a seed 
drill and a binder in joint ownership with 
his next-door neighbor. I said, ‘““You use 
such an implement perhaps six days in the 
year. The rest of the time it stands idle 
with your money tied up in it. The cost 
per day of actual use of that implement will 
surprise you when you calculate its prob- 
able length of life, and you can cut this 
expense in two without sacrifice.” 

His answer is characteristic and illus- 
trates the individualism which is the great- 
est obstacle to rural cooperation. To my 
question the farmer replied, “When I 
want a machine, I don’t want to run over 
to the next farm and ask permission to use 
it.” 

The point has some weight, and on large 
farms, or where timeliness is important, 
or where frequent use is made of an imple- 
ment, exclusive use is essential. Yet care- 
ful pi: unning and a genius for neighboring 
will enable farmers to cooperate in the 
ownership and use of expensive equipment 
that is used but a small fraction of the 
year. 

Gladstone said, ‘(One example is worth 
a thousand arguments,” and the writer 
offers herewith his personal experience in 
practical cooperation. 

Some years ago I moved to a farm 
where a complete equipment of farm im- 
plements had to be purchased. The farm 
next to me was taken at the same time by 
my cousin, who had the same need. I 
proposed that we buy our outfit together 
and he agreed. It consisted of a grain 
drill, a walking plow, a riding plow, a 
double-action disc, a drag harrow, wagon, 
mower, hay-rake, and some garden culti- 
vators and miscellaneous tools of a sort 
that would not be in constant use. 

Our houses were a quarter of a mile 
apart and there is no denying that it was 
a bother to run back and forth for the farm 
wagon, but that was the only item that 
soon needed duplication. Otherwise our 
experiment was satisfactory thruout. 

We saved half the cost of machinery, 
which left several hundred dollars for 
each man to invest in livestock. Repairs 
were paid for by the one in whose hands 

che break occurred, which made each man 
responsible for his own mistakes. This 
may not always be the most equitable plan 
but in the long run it ought to work out 
with equal fairness. 

We each had two horses and by hitch- 
ing them as a four-horse team we both 
gained the benefit of high-pressure imple- 
ments with half the human labor. This 

was one of the big advantages of our 
friendly working together. 

We planned ahead as we had never 
planned when operating under the inde- 
pendent system, and often we exchanged 
work which made the two quarter-sections 
seem like one big farm. This gave us also 
the companionship so necessary in a re- 
mote region under pioneer conditions 
when neighbors are a real asset. 

Occasions arose when a person of quick 
temper or unforgiving nature might have 
strained relations to the breaking point. 
While these experiences were punctured 
by vigor of thought and action in a thoroly 
human way, the most significant feature of 
this example of successful cooperation lay 
in the willngness of my good neighbor 
and myself to give and take without 

resentment; to overlook the faults of the 
other for a corresponding lenience towards 
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his own errors; to try in a clumsy fashion 
to really live up to the teachings of the 
Golden Rule—than which nothing better 
in the way of ethics seems to have been 
devised for two thousand years. 

A modification of the above plan is for 
each farmer to own half the equipment 
individually; that is, for one to buy a 
binder and the other a seeder, etc. It can 
then be understood and agreed that the 
exchange of these implements is rot bor- 
rowing but a matter of business. In case 
there is a conflict of needs, the owner 
should have thefirst use of his own outfit, 
or they can draw cuts to settle questions 
of precedence without embarrassment. 

I know farmers who own in partnership 
hay-balers, fanning mills, and other 
machinery that can be used at leisure 
times. This works very successfully and 
the wonder is that more do not unite in 
this friendly and economical way to save 
expense and to reap the benefits of up-to- 
date equipment. 

There are two machines which make 
cooperative ownership peculiarly attrac- 
tive on medium sized farms—the small 
thresher and the gas tractor. There is a 
growing discontent with the uncertainties 
of custom threshing owing to the cash 
outlay,.the excessive demands made upon 
the entire household at threshing time, 
and because threshing cannot always be 
done when it ought to be done—or even 
when it is promised. A small threshing 
outfit costs each member very little 
where three or four neighbors buy it in 
partnership. Each can thus thresh his 
grain at the right time without hiring any 
outside help and without the usual ex- 
citement and wastes. 

I have seen tractors plow ten-acre fields 
better and cheaper than could be done 
with a four-horse outfit. If the small 
farmer cannot keep a tractor busy enough 
to justify the investment, he can buy and 
use it jointly with a neighbor. 

Human nature is the one drawback to 
successful cooperation. When men learn 
to get along together harmoniously, there 
will be no difficulty. The principle applies 
to all forms of community effort. There 
must be confidence and reciprocity in- 
stead of suspicion and’selfishness.—H. B. 
T., Iowa. 





FIN COULTER FOR WALKING 
PLOW 


As we had been having trouble with our 
walking plow due to grass and roots catch- 
ing on the standing coulter, we made a 
fin coulter out of an old plowshare. This 
was about three years ago and it has 
proved satisfactory in every way. It 
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always cleans .better than a standing 
coulter and in some conditions, as brush 
breaking, even better than a rolling 
coulter. 

First, we put the share in the forge, 
heated it a pode it to the desired shape. 
We gave it plenty of slant so that the 
trash that was not. cut would slide off. 
Then, we straightened it and hammered 
the edge out thin. This we filed while still 
hot, to sharpen. Two holes were punched 
near the bottom and it was fastened to 
the plow with the bolts that hold the land- 
side in place. Care was taken that none of 
the coulter projected below the landside. 
We did not temper this as it was already 
quite hard and we left it so it could be 
sharpened with a file. If it were to be used 
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in stony land, it would probably have 
been necessary to temper it some. 

This plow has been used for brush break- 
ing and all kinds of tough plowing and the 
coulter has never bothered.—D. D. G., 
Minn. 


MARL NEEDS WEATHERING 


The use of some Michigan marl deposits 
directly on soil to be seeded to clover 
or alfalfa has proved injur‘ous. As a gen- 
eral practice, it is safer to allow marl to 
weather some months. 

A good practice is to apply it in the fall 
for crops to be sowed the next spring. M. 
M. McCool of the Michigan agricultural 
colleges finds that. certain sulfides in some 
marl are harmful but after weathering they 
are removed. 


CHEAP LIME SPREADER 
A lime spreader that can be made at 
home or by the local carpenter has been 
developed by the Missouri college of 

















agriculture. The cost varies between $10 
and $15. 

It consists essentially of a hopper at- 
tached to the back of a wagon box with a 
shaker board in the bottom of the hopper. 























A close view of the spreader 


This board is agitated by a star wheel 
which trails along on the ground behind. 

Complete blueprint plans, together 
with a bill of material and instructions 
for adjusting and operating, may be ob- 
tained from the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, for 25 cents. 


RED SORREL IS A WARNING 


Has red sorrel started to creep into 
some of your older fields? In farming dis- 
tricts that have been settled for many 
years, this pest has practically overrun the 
the fields. 

“Sorrel is nature’s warning that some- 
thing is wrong with the soil,’’ says A. A. 
Hansen of Purdue university. Test at 
once for acidity. If this condition exists, 
two tons of limestone will usually drive out 
the sorrel. 

When sorrel grows on soils that are not 
acid, there is a lack of drainage, potash or 
phosphorus. A smali test plot will show 
which is needed. Fire, salt and straw are 
useless so long as the unfavorable condi- 
tions last. 


Water Supply and Sewage Disposal. 
Extension circular 723, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 
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CAsk your 
Theatre Manager when 
he will show any of these 
Paramount Pictures you 
haven’ t seen. 


Grass 
Moana 
Volcano 
Mantrap 
Padlocked 
Wet Paint 
Irish Luck 
Hands Up 
Nell Gwyn 
Mannequin 
Sea Horses 
Say It Again 
The Runaway 
The Show Off 
The Wanderer 
W omanhandled 
Hold That Lion 
That’s My Baby 
The Rainmaker 
The Lucky Lady 
Let’s Get Married 
Behind the Front 
Dancing Mothers 
Fascinating Youth 
A Social Celebrity 
The Untamed Lady 
The Enchanted Hill 
The Palm Beach Girl 
A Kiss for Cinderella 
The American Venus 
Miss Brewster’s Millions 
A Woman of the World 
It’s the Old Army Game 
The Song and Dance Man 
The Grand Duchess 
and the Waiter 
Harold Lloyd in 
For Heaven’s Sake 
Zane Grey’s 
The Vanishing American, 
Desert Gold, 
[Forlorn River, 


Born to the West 
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Make the most of your 
precious evenings! 


There was a time, not so long ago either, when one evening 
was just like another and “there’s no place like home” seemed 
far from the truth. But not any more! With a picture 
show within easy driving distance and good roads all the 
way, those days, happily, are gone forever. 
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And so are the days when you wondered if the show was 
going to be worth the trip, for now Paramount Pictures 
are available in every town where there’s a live theatre. You 
know before you go there’s a good time ahead, and your 
evenings are rich with excitement and pleasure. 


The name and the trade mark guide you to the best in 
motion pictures just as surely and as certainly as other 
names you know guide you to the best in farm imple- 
ments, or automobiles. 


You don’t go out every night, so when you do, make 
the most of your precious evenings! See that it’s a Para- 
mount Picture, and when it is—out of the house and go! 


Paramount 












Produced by FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP., Adolph Zukor, Pres., New York City 





a Paramount Picture it's the best show in town?’ 
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FADING SIGNALS 


HE fading out of signals is not always 
caused by the natural conditions of the 
atmosphere, especially when the fading 
occurs on the nearby high powered sta- 


tions. There is as a rule no fading on local 
signals and if trouble is experienced it 
may properly be laid to some local cause 
in the receiver itself or in the installation. 

There are sevéral things which might 
cause this trouble, one of them being loose 
contacts. These loose contacts may be 
either in the plate circuit or in the fila- 
ment circuit, and range thru the entire 
circuit. 

One common point of defective connec- 
tion which will cause fading of the signal 
is at the point where the’ leads are fast- 
ened to the storage battery. The acid, if 
not wiped off carefully after each re- 
charge, has a tendency to corrode the clips 
used and a partial insulation of oxide is 
formed between the contacts. This pre- 
vents good contact and is a rather un- 
stable resistance in the filament line. 
Sometimes this may be detected by watch- 
ing the tubes carefully when the fading 
is the worst and noting whether they vary 
in brightness. The remedy is, of course, 
the cleaning up of the contacts and the 
purchase of new battery clips when need- 
ed. A coating of heavy oil or vaseiine 
will usually prevent further corrosion. This 
same type of trouble is also experienced 
with the storage battery type of B bat- 
teries. 

Sometimes when a dry cell B battery 
gets old there will be loose contacts de- 
velop inside or extremely high resistances. 
In most cases trouble here is indicated by a 
noise more like static, but once in a while 
the effect will be the same as the fading of 
signals due to distance. 

Another trouble which will cause fading 
due to bad contacts is at the rheostats. 
Fading will be apparent on all stations and 
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ting up of the tension of the springs. With 
the batteries disconnected a pair of long 
nose pliers may be used to bend the springs 
in such a way that good contact is re- 
stored. Once in a while the socket springs 
will cause trouble. These may be bent up 
at more of an angle and the prongs shined 
up with sandpaper. In fact, wherever 
there are contacts which may in any way 
get dirty or become loose, the operator 
should make it a practice to go over them 
and see that they are in first-class shape. 
The aerial is another source of fading 
on local and distant signals. If the aerial 
is not stretched tight the wind will some- 
times swing it several feet. This changes 
the whole characteristics of the aerial 
and changes the tuning of the receiver. 
Trouble due to this is more noticeable on 
a weak signal than on a strong one and 
manifests itself only on windy days. 
Therefore, if you have trouble due to 
fading, especially on fairly strong signals 
and on local stations, go over the whole 
installation looking for loose connection at 
the points indicated, and see that the 
aerial is in first-class condition.—K. B. H. 


CANNOT SEPARATE STATIONS 


I would like to ask a few questions con- 
cerning my radio. I cannot separate sta- 
tions very clearly. Why is this? Is there 
any current on the aerial wire or any on 
the lead-in wire? Why does a set require 
two batteries? Which furnish the tubes 
with current?—H. H. A., Ohio. 

There is no measurable current in your 
aerial, lead-in wire, nor ground. Your 
aerial does not actually collect energy, but 
merely responds to changing impulses as 
sent out from a transmitter, so that it 
becomes first a positive pole, then a nega- 
tive pole. Of course, in most sets at least, 
the method of connecting the aerial mto 
the set, or the ground either, might cause 
one or the other of them to be connected 
to one side or the other of your ‘‘A”’ bat- 
tery, in which case, by shorting them to 
the opposite side of same battery, they 
would show current. 

















After a hard day of work the radio is thoroly enjoyed 


is due to the current in the filaments being 
unsteady. If the contact is very’ poor, 
heating will take place at the junction 
and cause the filament current to go up 
and down. As the tubes increase in bril- 
lianey the signal strength increases and 
when it decreases the signal decreases with 
it. Rheostats get dirty in time and the 
contact spring gradually loses its firm 
pressure needed for good contact. A small 
piece of fine sandpaper makes an excellent 
thing for cleaning up the contact spring 
and the wire. The spring should be bent 
so that firm contact is made at every posi- 
tion of the rheostat. 

Trouble sometimes occurs in the fila- 
ment control jacks due to the gradual let- 





The purpose of the “A” battery in your 
set is to light the filaments. The filaments 
in your vacuum tubes, when heated, 
throw off impulses and the purpose of the 

‘‘A” battery is to supply the necessary 
heat. The purpose of the battery is to 
energize the plate which is placed close to 
the filament inside the vacuum tube, and 
toward which the impulses travel when 
you are receiving. There is almost.no cur- 
rent consumption from the “B” battery, 
these batteries being used to keep the 
plate energized as the positive side of a 
circuit toward which immeasurably small 
currents flow from the grid, as the im- 
pulses from the aerial make the grid alter- 
nately positive and negative. It is your 
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4” battery which supplies the light, or 
more properly, the heat, in the filament of 
your tube. 

Your set does not have a selector tube. 
The first two tubes are radio frequency 
amplifiers, so designed as to add presen 
to the impulse before it passes thru the 
detector tube. Your set should be very 
selective. 

lf it is not, the cause may lie in any 
one of several different places. Inspect 
aerial and ground to see that they both are 
tightly connected. Be sure you are using 
at least 66, preferably 90 volts of “B” 
battery. Be sure your “A” battery is not 
run down. If possible examine connections 
inside your set to make sure that there are 
none of them loose. 








| ANY TROUBLE? 


Let our radio expert help you. 

A. G. Woolfries, who is connected || 
with a large broadcasting station, || 
has already helped many of our | 
readers. We want you to enjoy the | 
good things offered by the broad- | 
casting stations this winter. There || 
is no charge for this help. Just give || 
as many details as possible. 
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AERIAL OVER METAL ROOF 


I have a six-tube set. It has two posts 
for aerial and ground. I have three 45, 2 C 
batteries, and A battery. I was trying on 
five 201 A tubes and had one CX300 
power tube in the spring detector socket 
and it just fries and pops and music comes 
in with great volume but too much 
cracking. I have new tubes and the music 
fades away and then comes back again. I 
have a ground and an aerial eighty feet 
long. I have my wire four feet over a metal 
roof. Do you think this has anything to 
do with it? Could you please give me any 
idea what the trouble may be? —H. B. 

Concerning the trouble you are having 
with the new CX300 detector tube, we 
would suggest that you reduce the “BR” 
battery voltage on this tube to 221% volts. 
The cracking you report may be due to 
some outside source, of course. Try taking 
off your aerial from the set. If the noise 
stops, then it is coming from outside static, 
line interference, etc. 

There is nothing you can do with the 
fading of signals, providing all your bat- 
teries are showing full voltage. 

If your aerial is only four feet over a 
metal roof, it is the same as having it 
only four feet above the ground. We 
would recommend that you move it to 
some other location, or get it at least 
fifteen feet above the roof. That metal 
roof acts the same as a ground. Naturally, 
it injures your reception considerably. 


NEEDS A “‘C’? BATTERY 


We do not get full life from our “B” 
battery. Will a “C” battery help any? 
Will a “C” stand help remedy the 
coarse, cracking sounds coming from loud 
speaker? How do we connect the “C” 
battery to the set?—W. K., Wis. 

First. A*‘“‘C” battery will prolong the 
life of a ““B” battery in addition to giving 
better quality of reproduction. It is good 
practice to use a large ‘““B” battery too, 
for altho it costs more originally, the addi- 


‘tional life more than repays the cost. 


Second. It is not probable that the addi- 
tion of a “‘C” battery will affect the crack- 
ling sound you refer to. altho it may reduce 
it slightly. 

Third. On your audio transformer 
there is one connection going back to the 
negative of the filament. Remove the 
two wires and connect those parts of the 
transformers together. Run a wire from 
this connection to the negative of a 4% 
volt ‘‘C” battery. From the positive con- 
nect to the negative of the filment again. 
This provides ‘‘C”’ battery for both audio 
tubes, 
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“THE hot plate test is a fair test! 
It shows what happens in your 
engine. Texaco leaves no carbon de- 
posits or gummy residues in the en- 
poet because it is free from all carbon- 
orming elements—tars and blended 


wi HI Mh 
HI tM 


cylinder stocks. 
Texaco flows freely at low tempera- 


T EX AC oO / tures and holds i its body at high. It pro- 


tects the engine at zero. It withstands 


| MOTOR OIL iil the highest working temperatures. And 


Hii! #when it reaches the combustion cham- 
leaves no carbon Willi ber, Texaco leaves no carbon. 

HH Drain out your crankcase and start 
fresh with Texaco. The Texaco Motor 
Oil Chart shows the correct grade. 





The Texas Company, U.S. A., Texaco Petroleum Products 
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is i se These tests were made 
be Sade» with five oils other than | 
dropped on a hot Texaco. The smudge of 
plate or piece of carbon from a drop or two | 
metal heated to is the indication of aneffeot : 
about 800° leaves no that is multiplied thou- ~ 
carbon. The same in sands of times in the en- 
your engine. It does | ine. Note mpage Vanene 
its work and leaves | ; otor Oil was dropped 


no carbon! L 
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TEXACO MOTOR OIL 
dropped here left no carbon 
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A Semi-Bungalow With Plenty of Room 


A House That Can Be Made a Real Home 


By J. H. HAWKINS 


HE modern trend in the building of farm homes is toward 
the bungalow type. There is lots to be said in favor of 
the one-floor house, and little against it. However, there 
is one fault that families are finding with their bungalow, and 
that is the lack of suffi- 
cient room to take care 


also, and it has two windows for cross-ventilation. There is a 
closet off from this room too. 

A four-foot arch connects the living room with the dining 
room. Four windows furnish plenty of light and air for this 








of growing families. 

The young married 
couple finds the bunga- 
low cozy and the house- 
wife likes the ease with 
which it is kept clean. 
Housework is reduced to 
a minimum, and the 
absence of stairs to climb 
makes a hit with the 
wife. For a few years 
this snugness is fine and 
dandy, but as the family 
grows in number, there 
comes a time when a 
larger house would be 
appreciated. 

And, too, as the farm 
becomes prosperous and 
extra help is needed reg- 








room, two of the win- 
dows being in a bay. The 
room measures 14x12, 
which is ample for a full- 
sized dining table and 
other dining room pieces 
of furniture. Directly in 
the rear of the dining 
room is the kitchen. This 
workroom is about 8x12, 
and the necessary equip- 
ment and furnishings fit 
nicely into it. There is 
elbow room yet no un- 
necessary steps are re- 
quired to get from the 
range to the sink or the 
worktable. Three win- 
dows furnish light, and 
ventilation, two neces- 
sary requirements in an 
ideal kitchen. A good- 

















ularly, there is the ques- 
tion of where to sleep 
the hired help. Whether 
the help is used on the 
farm or in the kitchen or in the nursery, there is a sad lack of 
room in the ordinary bungalow to accommodate the extra ones. 

The semi-bungalow is the answer to this need for extra 
room. It has the same general ap- 


This attractive house is the last word in roomy comfort 


sized pantry is arranged 
in the corner of the 
house with its door into 
the kitchen. There is 


plenty of room for shelves and a window assures the housewife 
of air and light. A dotted line on the sketch of the floor plan 
shows where a refrigerator could be placed, and by having an 

opening cut in the partition wall the refrigerator 





pearance as the real one-story bunga- 
low, and, if the second story is left 
unfinished at the time of building, 
the initial cost of construction is 
very little more. An excellent ex- 
ample of the semi-bungalow type 
is shown here with the two floor 
plans sketched by the author. > 

The first story is constructed of 
brick veneer, while the second story 
is of ordinary frame construction -, — ®ATN 
with siding on the outside. The front mae 
porch foundation and the outside 
chimney are of varying sizes of 
stones. The house could, of course, 
be built of any type of material. BEDROOM 

The porch extends across the en- oR 
tire front of the house and could be OFFICE 
either glassed in or screened. The 
living room measures about 12x15 
feet. A triple window takes up most 





BEDROOM 


36 


CLOSET 





vestibule. 


proper. 


workshop. 





of the front wall, opening onto the 
porch. The open fireplace has a high 
casement window on each side of it, 























and under the windows are book- : EF 
shelves. The fireplace is faced with 
cobble stones and the hearth is of smooth red bricks. 
The front bedroom is about 10x12 feet in size and 
there are two windows which give good cross-ventila- 
tion. This room, if the upstairs rooms were finished 
so that there would be sleeping accommodations 
enough, could be turned into the farm office. The 
window in the front would easily make a door and 


. Be laa . a ellie . aol ee ram oe ima 
in this way the office could be entirely independent am op - 
from the rest of the house. A door connects this ieee el 


room with the living room, and there is also one 
leading into the hall. A good-sized closet is arranged 
for in the corner of the room, its partition separating 
it from the bathroom. 








BEDROOM 







BEPROOM 





BEDROOM 














The hall is so arranged that it connects both bed- 
rooms with the bathroom, and it also leads to the 
dining room without the necessity of passing thru the living 
room. There are two linen closets off the hall, and the upstairs 
doorway leads from the hall. The rear bedroom is about 10x12 


wh 


_ could be iced from the rear entryway. This would 
eliminate the necessity of tracking thru the 
kitchen with a chunk of ice dripping water. 

The rear door is arranged on the ground level. 
A few steps lead up into the kitchen, and the 
cellar stairway also starts from this inclosed 
A wide shelf runs along the outside 

fall in the passageway to the kitchen and pro- 
vides a handy place to lay a thousand and one 
different things that are not wanted in the kitchen 


A full cellar under the house provides room for 
the furnace and fuel, a laundry room, and storage 
space. If an outside doorway were built with a 
wide set of steps, the cellar would make an ideal 
A furnace would heat this semi- 
bungalow in good shape, and flues put into the 
walls when the house is built will care for the 


upstairs rooms when they are fin- 
ished off. 

When the second floor is com- 
pleted, the house will more than 
double in capacity. Up here there 
are three bedrooms and each room 
has a closet. The rooms vary in 
size. The front one is the smallest 
and measures about 9x10 feet, but 
with its triple window facing the 
front it easily holds its own’ with 
either of its neighbors. The other 
rooms measure about 9x12 and 
11x12. Each one of these rooms has 
a double window, and their closets 
are larger than the one in the front 
room, A small hall connects all 
three rooms, and the downstairs 
bathroom can be reached without 
going thru any other room. 

This house is in good proportion 
and looks well-balanced. It is one 
that will not lose its appeal after 


many years of service. A study of the floor plan will show 
that not a foot of space has been wasted, and there are not 


many semi-bungalows that furnish 


(Continued on page 51 
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These 3 Great | 

Building Books : 
Before you build, be sure you have these money-saving 
books! They will post you on lowest wholesale prices 
—help you avoid costly mistakes—show you tested, 
sound ideas and designs on every type of building 


from a poultry house to a Colonial home. Write 
for them now! Use coupon or mail a postcard today. 


Bookof200 Book Building 
Home Plans of Barns Material 


Shows photos, plans, Pictures and describes Catalo 
specifications, town 54 sizes and kinds of Beerything for 508 


and country homes, 
bungalows, farm barns, granaries, ing, remodeling or 


houses, 4 to 9 rooms, stock, hog and poul- _ repairing at wholesale 
from $750 to $3,500.” try houses. prices, 


Buy Direct from 
Mill—Wholesale 
Prices! 


Save $200 to $2,000 on Home or Barn 


We ship direct to your station an entire house or any part of 
a house. Over 200,000 customers save here — many say from 30% 
to 50%, and get better quality than they can buy locally. We 
own and operate four mills—cut material for hundreds of 
houses at a time—have a big staff of architects—and our big 
volume and the economy it brings enable us to sell direct to 
you at lowest wholesale prices] 


Hundreds of Customers Do Own Building E 

Many of our purchasers put up their own homes or barns. se a er 
By our Ready-Cut system heavy studs, joists, rafters and sheath- LE =e % 
Nothing but clean, new, bright lumber We will figure your lumber bills for = ae, sien 
and material — top quality guaranteed. any job without charge. If you don’t 


ing are cut at mill by power- -driven saws. This saves 18% 
20 Year Guarantee oe ts, enclosing ur list or lumbet @ordon-Van Tine Barn No. 403—Size 30 x 36. A won- $98 9 82 2 

















Gordon-Van Tine Home No. 506 


Wonderful 4-bedroom farm house. Modern 
labor-saving conveniences. Materials 



































lumber waste and up to 30% of your labor. Complete plans 
and full directions make it impossible to go wrong. Material 
Foratehed wih s St- -Van Tine bill and we wi ree ve Zon bowest, derful pan) "gh ether size in book.” Mater \gomny, Be 


also furnished Not Ready-Cut if desired. 
5000 Building Material Bargains! 


Highest Quality Material Send Us Your Bills to 
Check Rail Choa Waste Eizo Sx Gordon - Vpn tne 
Quality P 












quality white 
pine. = 2-6x6-6 
—1% inch thick. 


A Special Gordon- 









mae zor Mail Coupon NOW! 














=) afincs hel batase Soe Gordon. Van Tine Co. +} 
‘s= et Cordon Lert Davenport, , Towa 
Send me free s. I expect to 
Gordon-Va JantTine Co: b= | 
ESTABLISHED ann me: : Re ee ees ao ee wer. ; 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back) %"---—------ iol 
pence Pa Davenport, Towa | A cam om 
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test 


your tires 
every briday 





14 
40 
32 
38 
3 
501 





It’s a Saving 
Habit 


EGIN this “Friday test- 

ing” and enjoy longer 

tire service, easier steering, 

better car balance and rid- 
ing comfort. 


Schrader products are 
sold by more than 100,000 
dealers throughout the 


world, 
A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN 
Chicago Toronto London 





Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


TIRE VALVES — TIRE GAUGES 
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COLD WEATHER STARTING HINTS 


When cold weather stiffens the oil in 
the motor, starting becomes an aggravat- 
ing job and is extremely hard on the stor- 
age battery. J. H. Holloway of the Indiana 
engineering experiment station has listed 
the chief causes of trouble. 

1. The low cranking speed, which is 
caused by lowered battery capacity and 
stiffened oil. 

2. Weakened ignition current due to 
the excessive demand on the battery. 

3. Poor carburetion due to the slow 
cranking speed of the engine. 

The rink hints will help to over- 
come these troubles: 

1. Use a-lighter oil that will not get so 
stiff in cold weather. 

2. Drain the radiator and fill with hot 
water. 

8. Keep the battery fully charged. 

4. Use high test gasoline. 

5. See that the carburetor choke will 
close completely. 

6. Prime the cylinders with gasoline 
thru the priming cups or the spark plug 
holes. 

7. Pour hot water on the inlet manifold 
and carburetor, being careful that none 
gets into the air inlet. 

8. Pour hot water over the water pump 
and oil pump to thaw them in case they 
are frozen. 

9. A cold engine should not be run at 
high speed until it is thoroly warmed and 
the lubrication system operating nor- 
mally. 

These nine points will make easier start- 
ing and lengthen motor and battery life. 


MANURE THAT SEEDS BLUEGRASS 


Hauling manure out on the alfalfa 
meadow may do more harm than good for 
the reason that the manure often contains 
the seed of bluegrass, which becomes 
alfalfa’s worst enemy. 

That is the way J. W. Bell of Pottawat- 
tamie county, lowa, expressed it as we 
walked thru a practically new alfalfa 
meadow on his farm—the bluegrass was 
making great headway to crowd out the 
alfalfa. 

“The livestock had eaten the ripe blue- 
grass and when I hauled out the manure 
on this field I got the volunteer seeding,” 
he said. Then he explained that alfalfa 
stores in the soil the nitrogen upon which 
the bluegrass thrives. The older the 
meadow the more ryobust the bluegrass 
until finally it wins the contest. 

“If you are going to spread manure on 
the alfalfa meadow make sure that it is 
free from the grass seed. Alfalfa will 
smother almost any of the common 
weeds, but not bluegrass,” Bell declared.— 
G. R. H., Iowa. 


Legal Statement of Publication 

Statement of ownership, management, circula- 
tion, etc., of Successful Farming, published 
monthly at Des Moines, Iowa, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912. 

EDITORS: A. H. Snyder, 

Alson Secor 

MANAGING EDITOR: E. T. Meredith, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

BUSINESS MANAGER: Chas. E. Lynde, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

PUBLISHER: E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, 


Iowa. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO. 

Owners: (If a corporation, give name and ad- 
dresses of stockholders holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of stock.) 

E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- 
curity holders, holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities. 

None. 

Chas. E. Lynde, Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day 
of October, 1926. 

J. O. Gleason, Notary Pubtic. 
(My commission expires July 4, 1927.) 
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isthe Shell for 
Quail / 


You'll like this wonderful 
load. As fine a shell for 
quail and rabbits as you’ve 
ever slipped into the cham- 
ber of your gun. Smoke- 
less—but low in price! 


Fast — dependable — good 
velocity and good patterns. 
Waterproof, of course. 12, 
16 or 20-gauge. Best grade 
cases, wad and shot. 





All that you expect a 
shell to be, and then 
some! Try it and see? 
There’s no better shell at 
any price for all-round 
shooting. 


Super-X—the 
long-range load 


Get the high-flying ducks and 
geese by shooting Super-X — 
Western’s famous long-range 
load. 15 to 20 yards greater ef- 
fective range! Write for the 
story of ‘‘Short Shot String”— 
the secret of Super-X long- 
range killing power. Also litera- 
ture describing Western’s many 
other exclusive developments in 
rifle, revolver and shotgun am- 
munition. Always glad to hear 
from you. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1111 Hunter Avenue, East Alton, Ill. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
N.J.T: » Wash. San Francisco,Cal. 


Biohoat 





World’s Champion Ammunition 





















AN OLD COMMUNITY CLUB 


Thirty-eight years ago the Ia Crosse 
county agricultural, horticultural and 
dairy association was formed in the little 
town hall of Campbell township. That 
association is the oldest agricultural club 
in the county and one of the oldest in 
Wisconsin. It has held its four regular, 


winter meetings thruout this long period | 


of years regardless of hard times or pros- 
perity. Formed in 1888, it weathered the 
depression of 1896, was carried along by 
the crest of prosperity during the war and 
successfully passed thru the post-war de- 
pression, so it still functions as a source 
of inspiration for the progressive ideas in 
agricultural thought. 

Tho the meetings are held in a little 
hall no larger than a one-room rural school 
house, no difficulty has ever been exper- 
ienced in getting good speakers. Perhaps 
this is partly due to the picnic dinner that 
is always enjoyed at noon before the 
regular program starts. Each family 
brings its own basket lunch, but all the 
baskets are emptied and the food placed 
on a communal board. Then everyone 
joins in to make the meal a success. 

The afternoon program is opened with 
community singing to get everyone in a 
pleasant frame of mind. This is followed 
by talks on educational, agricultural, and 
other problems of the day and everyone is 
given an opportunity to talk, for the meet- 
ings last until nearly four o’clock, when it 
is time for these dairymen to go home to 
care for their cows. 

It would be hard to estimate the amount 
of good that such a club could do in a com- 
munity, for it helps to develop rural lead- 
ership. Mrs. W. A. Tripp, secretary of the 
club and a member of the executive com- 
mittee ever since it was organized, ex- 

ressed it to me as follows: ‘‘In the way of 
eading the farmers to greater sociability, 
of stimulating them to thought and study, 
and of taking them out of the rut of rather 
lonesome farm life, this club has surely 
done a great deal of good and it would be a 
God's blessing if such clubs were-organized 
all over the country.” 

That clubs of this kind do develop 
leadership is shown by the fact that three 
of the members of this one have been 
given honorary recognition by the regents 
of the Wisconsin college of agriculture. 
Each year from three to five leaders in 
agricultural thought are chosen for this 
honor, but no other community in the 
state has had so many names inscribed 
upon the roll. The president of the asso- 
ciation for the last two years has been 
Hon. V. 8S. Keppel, state senator from the 
district and manager of the Holmen 
cooperative creamery. He says that the 
higher plane of rural life that this club has 
emphasized is without a doubt one of the 
contributing causes for the many beautiful 
farm homes one sees everywhere in this 
community.—G. A. P., Wis. 


SOYBEANS EVERY YEAR 

For ten years Ernest Winston, Johnson 
county, Missouri, farmer, has been bank- 
ing heavily on soybeans. He started with 
a 5-acre patch in 1917 and kept increasing 
the acreage until last year he had 80 acres 
in soybeans, selling 1,120 bushels at $2.50 
a bushel. This was a return of $35 an 
acre for the beans and he found that the 
straw made good roughage. The fertility 
added to the soil, he says, more than paid 
for the work of growing and harvesting 
the crop. 

A 10-acre field that had been much run 
down from continued grain cropping was 
used for soybeans three years, after which 
it made 56ebushels of weighe1 corn to the 
acre. Winston says that he has no trouble 
in getting clover to grow where soys have 
grown two or more years. “It is safe to 
figure,’’ he said, “that the fertilizing value 
of soybeans will pay for all the work of 
raising the crop. And it has been a paying 
crop for me every year since 1917. It be- 
—_ in every farmer’s program.’’—C. F., 

0. 
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“Kodak on the Farm’—a 
booklet that’s free at your 
dealer’s or from us, tells in 
an interesting way about 
fun pictures and practical 
pictures you can make. 





Kodak Pictures on 
Thanksgiving Day 

Pictures every day that you'll be glad 
to have, picturessome days—T hanksgiving, 
for example—you'll ¢reasure. 

Then, too, the business of farming calls 
for the Kodak. Snapshots you can easily 
make of cattle, poultry, hogs are invalu- 
able for future reference and for enclosure 
in selling letters. 


Autographic Kodaks $5 up 


At your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Think it through 


Bo strength and toil alone can never win 
success. The man who #hinks learns to 
direct other forces to labor for him. 


Because electricity can be used for so many 
things, it is the greatest laboring force the 


The Committee on Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture 
is composed of economists and 
engineers representing the 
U.S. Depts. of Agriculture, 
Commerce and the Interior, 
Amer. Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, National Grange, 
Amer. Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, Individ- 
ual Plant Manufacturers, 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American 
Home Economics Ass’n., 
National Ass'n. of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers, 
and the National Electric 
Light Association. 


world has known. The man who makes it 
work for him can not only enjoy the benefits 
of better living conditions, but increase his 
earning power as well. 


Electric light and power companies in twenty 
states are cooperating in the work of finding 
the best and most economical ways in which 
electricity can be used on farms. But every 


farm has problems of its own. 


Think your own problem through. Decide 
what you can afford to spend on electrical 
equipment; talk it over with your neighbors, 
and then, together with them, see your local 


light and power company about the possi- 
bility of getting electricity for all your farms. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 











Agents*72aWeek 


Make $2 an Easily Made 


Hour in TAKE Orders for 










finest fine Cutlery you 
ever saw. Every style of 
knife all made in our own factory 


guaranteed. Unbreakable transparent 

. handles, finest steel blades. Any design. Any 
photograph. Name and address on handle. Em- 

blems of all Secret Societies and Fraternal Orders, etc., 
Many agents make $300 a month. Spare time workers in 
small towns make $18 to $24 a week. No experience needed. 


We give exclusive territory. Write today for samples. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO.,B-468, Canton, Ohio 
SOUTH DAKOTA fr'iire up, depending 


on location and improvements. They will never be lower. 
South Dakota produces corn, cattle, hogs, alfalfa, small 
grains. Real diversification. Healthful and pleasant 
climate. Good dairy country. See it for yourself. Home- 
seekers rates. For free map, descriptive circulars, and 
all information write to South Dakota Department 
of Agriculture, Division 113, Pierre, South Dakota 








Extra WINTER profits 


Thousands of farmers now make extra 
winter profits sawing their own or their 
neighbors’ timber into valuable lumber, 
By felling mature trees only, a regular in- 
comeis made possibleyear afteryear. You 
can do the same, No experience needed. 
Your tractor or small engine will furnish 
ample power to run one of our eight sizes 
of “American” Saw Mills. 

Write for free booklet, ‘‘Farm lum, 

bering as a profitable side line. 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 
120 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. ‘ 


‘American’ Saw Mill 
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A DUAL PURPOSE SCALE 


The scale can usually be located so as to 
make it accessible for stock weighing as 
well as ~— weighing. When the scale is 
properly placed, a rack can be constructed 
on It in such a way that the cattle can be 
driven directly from the pens to the rack. 

On many farms the scale is placed near 
the center of the barn lot. This is con- 
venient for wagon weighing but the cattle 
have to be led or driven from a somewhat 
distant feedlot. This has a tendency to 
discourage the weighing of animals except 
when a sale is pending. One Iowa farmer 
made the following statement to the writer 
recently: ‘I will be frank and say that I 
do not weigh my stock nearly as often as 
I would, had I a means of getting them to 
and from the scale. I do not check up the 
results of different feed rations as 1 had 
anticipated I would.”’ His is the practice 
of many farmers thruout the livestock 
raising industry. 

It is uncommon for a landowner to 
build a set of buildings now-a-days without 
first laying a plan for all the buildings he 
intends to erect. He has found out that it 
is important to locate his buildings as to 
appearance, fire protection and ease of 
doing chores. Yet, one hardly ever finds 
a place allotted for the scales. Rather they 
are added sometime later and placed where 
a convenient spot is found. Surely it 
would be time well spent to arrange the 
grain storage and stock pens in relation to 
the scales as well as to feed and water. 

Along with the location as to ease of 
moving the stock the features and building 
of the rack come in for definite considera- 
tion. An arrangement that I recently 
found on a farm in Tama county, lowa, 
provided that one gate of the rack, when 
opened, formed part of an alley-way from 
the feedlot to the scales. The gate of the 
feeding pen, when opened, completed the 
one side of the pen, while the foot gate 
formed the alley guide on the other side 
which is very handy. There are several 
similar arrangements, each of which proves 
a great saving of time, patience and energy. 
How simple to open three gates and have 
the scales right in the feedlot. 

As soon as Mr. Bull is on the scales the 
rack is closed and the weighing is very 
simple. When completed, the rack is 
opened and the bull is again in the feedlot. 

Such is good for the building sites under 
construction, but where the scales are 
already placed, a different problem is en- 
countered. A scale rack is wanted and one 
that can be easily handled. In such cases 
a movable scale rack proves convenient. 
The gate and rack is opened and Mr. Bull 
is driven in, after which the rack is pushed 
back to the scales. 

The movable scale rack is constructed 
the same as the stationary ones, with the 
exception that a wheel (about two feet in 
diameter) is placed, thru a lever, under 
each corner. By raising the lever (there 
being a separate one for each corner) the 
rack is lowered, thus relieving the weight 
from the wheel. For transporting, or 
rather moving about the barnyard, the 
levers are lowered, thus raising the rack 
and putting it on wheels. This arrange- 
ment has proved to be a good substitute to 
the conveniently arranged scale and, altho 
it has some disadvantages it is to be recom- 
mended. 

One need not look very far for materials 
to construct the wheel arrangement. 
Wheels from plows, mower, small binder 
wheels and the like are good enough for an 
excellent rack. Likewise, levers from 
plows, mowers, harrows or what not can 
be “rigged” up to make the transfer from 
movable to stationary. 

When that is done, you have an easy 
way to conduct the livestock from feedlot 
to scales, as the animals have to move 
when the pen does.—A. W. T., Lowa. 


“Feeding Minerals to Dairy Cattle.” 
Circular bulletin No. 95, Michigan agri- 
cultural college, East Lansing. 
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MORE CORN WITH LESS WORK 


“What I am after is more corn with 
less. work,” said M. S. Steckel of Clinton 
eounty; Indiana, as he showed me thru a 
forest of corn on heavy clay soil, naturally 
inclined to bake, and told me that this 
corn had been plowed but once during the 
season of 1926. 

And who would not be interested in corn 
“laid by” as clean as a garden with just 
one cultivation? Then Steckel showed me 
his retary hoe which he thinks is one of 
the greatest all-around tools on the farm 
for fighting weeds by the million with- 
out injuring the corn. 

Steckel especially likes the rotary hoe 
because it covers as much ground as a two- 
row corn hoe, does a more thoro job, and 
can be driven by a small boy who would 
not be able to do a satisfactory job of 
cultivating. 

One boy and a team kept this corn free 
of weeds both in and out of the rows by 
going over the ground with the rotary 
hoe and following this with the weeder. 
This particular field had been given three 
such treatments anda little later before 
laying by, was given one cultivation with 
a regular corn plow. 

From my own experience, I believe a 
rotary hoe and a cultipacker are the two 
most. useful tillage tools on any farm 
They can be made to work more hours 
during the year than any other tools and 
they are doing something useful every 
minute they are working. The rotary hoe 
is a wonderful alfalfa renovator on sandy 
soil that does not contain very many 
stones and soybeans drilled solid can be 
kept weed free with this tool. The one 
condition under which it is unsatisfactory 
is on a very stony field. As at present con- 
structed, the hoes are too fragile to stand 


up to satisfactory service on stony ground. | 


—I. J. M., Ind. 


IT PAID TO LIME 


H. E. Brooks, of Callaway county, 
Missouri, found last summer that lime 
applied nine years ago is still making a 
decided difference in a clover field on his 
farm. That part of the field which had 
been limed grew a three-foot crop of thick, 
luxuriant hay while the clover on the 
remainder of the field was scattered and 
decidedly inferior. Soil tests showed no 
lime requirement where the clover was 
growing. A few feet over in the field, where 
there was but a sparse stand of clover, 
a test showed a need of two tons to the 
acre. The crop was a mixture of red and 
sweet clover seeded in the spring of 1924. 

Bonemeal at the rate of 125 pounds to 
the acre, together with an application of 
one and three-fourths tons of lime, gave 
W. C. Graves, another Callaway’ county 
farmer, an excellent stand of clover. On 
three acres of the twenty-acre field where 
lime was not applied most of the clover 
died shortly after the wheat was cut. 
The five dollars per acre that was spent 
for lime increased the value of the clover 
crop by $20. 

Commenting on the results before a 
group of neighbors last summer, Mr. 
Graves said, “At wheat cutting time the 
clover on the unlimed land looked just as 
good as the remainder of the field, but 
shortly after the wheat was cut the un- 
limed clover died. If no part of the field 
had been limed I would have blamed the 
season for another crop failure. Now I 
know it was not the season but sour soil 
that killed it.” 

The first cutting on the Graves field 
made one and three-fourths tons to the 
acre. The second crop was just about as 
good.—R. R. T., Mo. 


Every livestock and poultry raiser can 
obtain a great fund of information from 
the report of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, on livestock remedies. The 
report is free. Ask the Board at Topeka, 
Kansas, for it. 
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Axe handles do loosen 


But! 


You can 


tighten— 


aPLUMB ~ 


Just a turn of the screws 
and your Plumb Axe is 
tight again 


VU J OOD will dry out and 
shrink. You've seen that 
happen right on your farm. 


It is the same with axe 
handles. No matter how 
tightly a new axe is wedged— 
when the wood shrinks the 
handle will loosen and the 
head will wobble. 


But Plumb has solved this 
problem with a remarkable 
new wedge. (Patented.) 


Now.... when a Plumb 
handle loosens you just turn 
the two screws and your axe 
is tight again. 

This Plumb is solid steel 
from head to cutting edge. 
Blade tempered for two full 
inches for a hard keen edge. 
Head spring-tempered for 
driving or pounding. Eye with 
armor plate heat treatment 
will not spread or buckle. 


Just the Axe for your work, 


Only Plumb Tools (Ham- 
mers, Hatchets and Axes) can 
have this feature because it is 
patented, 


Your hardware dealer has 
Plumb Tools, 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 








i ss 
Free booklet 
Write for new booklet 
“How to Keep Tool Han- 
dles Tight”. Tells the 


story of a remarkable in- 
vention, Sent free, 
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Woodlots for Northern Farms 
They Also Serve as Shelter Belts 


By C. O. WALHOOD 


also grow trees it is also true that any farm that is really a 
farm can raise a woodlot. The farm woodlot not only makes 

an attractive appearance, but it also provides shelter and a con- 
stant supply of posts 
and fuel for the farm. 
The presence of 
the shelter belt, ac- 
cording to C. B. 
Waldron, horticul- 
turist of the North 
Dakota agricultural 
college, not only in- 
sures added comfort 
about the buildings, 
but makes possible 
the growing of fruits 
and many garden and 


Sam: it is a fact that any land fit for agricultural crops can 





The well-kept ash 

grove to the left is 

making posts at a rap- 
id rate 


but also in evaporation from the leaves of the crops on the land. 

A shelter belt made up of rapid growing species like the cotton- 
wood or willow will in a few years afford a constant supply of 
posts and fuel for the farm. Since there is a steadily increasing 
cost of timber, due te the rapidly diminishing supply of all kinds, 
the time has come when it is necessary for farmers to supply their 
own needs for posts and fuel. 

Cottonwood rows and narrow belts, planted on fairly moist 
bottom lands, yield from 60 to over 200 cubic feet of wood per 
acre year, a fair average being about 100 cubic feet. This means 
nearly 114 cords of fuel per year. The greatest profit usually re- 
sults from cutting at the age of about 40 years, when 75 percent 
of the entire volume will make lumber. Figuring five board feet 
to each cubic foot there should be then available, for each year of 
growth, about 480 board feet, besides one-third of a cord of fuel 
These estimates are for the annual yields rer acre for the average 
number of years required to mature each species. 

Average figures for rows and small groves of willows show a 
production of about 210 fence posts per acre per year, of which 
60 percent, or about 125 posts, will be the first and second class 
posts, the remainder suitable for stays. The yield of willow pian- 
tations for fuel is about 11% cords per acre per year, allowance 
being made in all these calculations for the large area occupied by 
the roots. Usually willow plantations will have reached their best 
at the age of about 20 years. 

In order that the ground may 
become shaded as soon as possible 














ornamental plants that can be 
grown only with difficulty, if at 
all, upon the open prairie. A good 
shelter belt, if large enough, will 
to a great extent check the move- 
ment of top soil by breaking the 
force of the wind. 

A shelter belt should be so 
placed that it may serve as a 
protection against the winds, and 
at the same time prevent snow 
from drifting about the buildings. 
This may be accomplished by 
planting the inner margin of the 
principal tree belt a hundred feet 
or more from the nearest build- 
ings. A secondary planting of 
dense growing trees and _ tall 
shrubs near to the house will afford 
additional protection. 

Breaking the mechanical force 
of the wind benefits most direetly 
by protecting grain crops and the 
orchard. Altho the value of the 
vindbreak in giving this protec- 








so as to develop forest conditions 
for rapid growth the young trees 
should be planted rather thickly, 
for most sorts from 2 to 4 feet 
apart in the row with the rows 8 
or 9 feet apart, according to Mr. 
Waldron. The open spaces bhe- 
tween rows permits cultivation 
with a two-horse implement, while 
the close planting in the row 
forces the trees to grow tall and 
secures early shading of the 
ground. Trees that give a limited 
amount of shade when young may 
be alternated in rows with more 
rapid growing and bushy sorts like 
the box elder, which should be 
removed in a few years after they 
have served their purpose as nurse 
trees. Trees that grow rapidly and 
endure shade, such as the willow 
and soft maple, are ordinarily 
planted as pure stands. 

A very satisfactory arrangement 








tion is difficult to measure in 
dollars and cents, where winds 
are at all frequent such protection 
alone may be equal to the rental 
of the ground occupied by the 
trees, and more. 

In one case in southern Minne- 
sota, a windbreak 80 rods long 
and about 28 feet high along the side of a cornfield, afforded com- 
plete protection for a strip about ten rods wide during a wind 
blowing at about 50 miles an hour. On the unprotected part of 
the field the wind blew down half the corn and bent the remainder 
half way, the damage beginning at the edge of the ten-rod strip 
and increasing until it was greatest on that part of the field 
farthest from the windbreak. The corn was in the milk stage at 
the time of the high wind and did not produce more than a third 
of a crop on the damaged part. On the protected portion the total 
saving was 260 bushels, or the full crop of six acres, whereas the 
windbreak occupied only two acres. 

A windbreak is also of direct benefit to the farmer in helping 
to conserve the moisture of the soil. In the immediate lee of the 
most effective windbreaks evaporation is reduced as much as 
65 percent, while farther from the trees the reduction depends not 
only upon the density and proximity of the windbreak, but upon 
whether the field is fallow or in crops. The saving in moisture is 
least when the field is fallow, so that the only reduction is in the 
direct evaporation from the soil: it is greatest when the field is in 
crops, so that there is reduction not only in the direct evaporaticn 


The ash in the above grove are of fence post size. It 

has taken the cottonwood at the right only twenty 

years to become forty-five feet high, and two feet in 
diameter of trunk 


of trees for a wind- 
break advocated by 
Mr. Waldron, is to 
plant two or more 
kinds but to keep 
them separate. For 
instance, a row of 
caragana on the out- 
side, then three or 
four rows of willow, 
and on the inside two 
or three rows of pine, 
leaving a space of 16 
feet between the 
pines and the willows 
will be good for plains conditions where the winds are severe 

Where soil moisture is fairly certain, the common gray or white 
willow, the soft or silver maple, the elm, the Scotch pine, and the 
European larch are among the trees best suited for the grove or 
shelter belt. On drier soil the native (Continued on page 43 
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Chevrolet’s Speed 


is accurately measured to the fraction 
of a mile by this electric ‘fifth wheel.” 

















Chevrolet Brakes 


are tested and their efficiency 
proved by this instrument. 














The “Hill-maker” 


—a dynamometer which mechanically 
reproduces the effects of hills, longer and 
steeper than any in existence. 





Testing 24 hours a 


day to prove 


Chevrolet's sterling quality 


Forty miles northwest of Detroit 
lies the 1125-acre tract, known as 
the General Motors Proving 
Ground, 


Patterned with roads of con- 
crete, clayand gravel and crowned 
with hills of various lengths and 
steepness, it is the finest automo- 
tive testing laboratory ever created 
by man. 


Here the collective experience 
and skill of Chevrolet and General 
Motors engineers (a research staff 
unequalled in the industry) are 
brought to bear on the problem of 
keeping Chevrolet the most 
modern and most dependable car 
of its class in the world. 


Here, night and day, the testers 
drive until the speedometers regis- 
ter 20-30-40,000 miles and more! 


Here are costly, intricate 
machines, super-humanly accurate 
and specially designed to reveal 
full knowledge of some fact which 
will contribute to a greater meas- 
ure of power, acceleration, dura- 
bis ty, comfort and economy. 

Here are fascinating examples of 
inventive ingenuity such as— 

i which accurately deter- 
mine brake, clutch and steering 
wheel effort, making possible the 
utmost ease of handling; electric 
torque speedometers; and a “hill- 


making’? dynamometer, which 


gives owners the benefits of all 
that could be learned by testing on 
an actual hill of any steepness 
1,000 miles or more long. 


Here, in short, are testing facil- 
ities available to the maker of no 
other low-priced car—and for the 
want of which it would be impos- 
sible to produce a car of Chevro- 
let’s modern design and quality 
construction, at Chevrolet’s low 
prices! 

Today’s Chevroletisthe smooth- 
est in Chevrolet history. Its flaw- 
less operation at every speed 
borders on the sensational—and 
this brought into existence by contin- 
uous testing at the Proving Ground! 


Today’s Chevrolet enjoysa 
world-wide reputation for long 
life and inexpensive maintenance 
—both of which valued qualities 
were developed at the Proving 


Ground! 


There is a Chevrolet dealer near 
you to serve . See him now! 
Arrange to drive the smoothest 
Chevrolet in Chevrolet history. 
Learn for yourself the new order 
of value, beauty, comfort and mul- 
tiple cylinder performance which 
it brings into existence and which 
is winning new buyers at a rate 
that is making Chevrolet, more 
than ever before, the world’s 
largest builder of gearshift cars! 


Touring or Roadster $510, Coupe or Coach $645, Sedan $735, 
Landau $765, Ton Truck $375 and 1-Ton Truck $495 (Chassis Only)- 
All prices f.o.b. Flint, Mich. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 








Ease of Steering 
is proved by this apparatus. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
A THOUSAND THINGS MAY HAPPEN IN THE DARK 

















The baby’s crying!” 
—use your Eveready! 


Tuar plaintive wail in the dark of 
night that every mother knows so well 
. +. use your Eveready! Here is the 
ideal light for bedroom and nursery. 
There is no disturbing glare in its soft, 
reflected rays. 

The Eveready Flashlight is as silent 
in action as a moonbeam. It puts the 
light exactly where you need it. It is 
handy. It is safe. It is thoroughly 





Evercady Flashlight Batteries fit and improve all 
makes of flashlights. They insure brighter light 
and longer battery life. Keep an extra set on 
hand. Especially designed Eveready-Masda Lamps, 
the bright eyes of the flashlights, likewise lest longer. 














Bright-eved 
Eveready- 
Mazda 
Lamp 
Eveready R 
Lo \g-lasting 
Battery 
Eveready 
MI i] 3-cell Electric 
Casing Reg. Lantern 
U. S. Pat. Off. 





dependable. Every home needs one or 
more Evereadys. They should be kept 
hanging in a regular place, ready for 
instant use In any emergency. 

You cannot buy a better flashlight 
than Eveready. Only Eveready has 
the convenient ring-hanger. To get all 
the newest and best flashlight features, 
insist on a genuine Eveready. There’s 
a type for every purpose and purse, 
and an Eveready dealer nearby. 

Manufactured and guarantecd by 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 





FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


-they last longer 
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€% Buy the original. Thou 
sands wm use. Plows 
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Tne, i Catalog Free 

Line rey % NEW BEEMAN 
Sy , TRACTOR CO. 
& YY y , 8510 sense 

~ - Fi - MINNEAPOLIS, MINA 








On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27, Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


PEACH $5.00 per 100 & up. 


Small or Large Lote by Express, Freight or Perce! Post, 
Pear, Plom, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Ornamental! Trees Vines Shrobs. Catalog in colors FREE 
TENN. CLEVELAND, 


NURSERY CO., Box 9, . 











HUSK AND SHRED IN ONE DAY 


500700 BUSHELS 


Clean, fast husking guaranteed with stalks 
dry, wet or frozen; to 700 bushels day 
with our new,wonderful”’Steel4”huskerand 
a Fordson or any othertractoro 1 a 
Do it in your spare time. Real money in 
custom work. Destroy the Corn Borer 
by Shredding All Corn. 
jes on putas 
Operate it yourself—with your own corn, on 
your premises and at our risk. Liberal trial 
and money-back guarantee. 5 sizes, 6 to 20 
H.P. Write for catalog and prices; also useful 
souvenir free! State H.P. of your engine. 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER COMPANY 

** Inventors of the Corn Husker’’ . 


6, Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin 
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COMBATING FIRE BLIGHT 


Most folks who have any considerable 
number of apple trees have observed some 
fire blight, especially if they have varieties 
like Willow Twig or Yellow Transparent, 
varieties of apples which are particularly 
subject to this disease of apples and pears. 

Sometimes, from the letters received, 
I am inclined to believe that no one who 
has any apple trees has failed to have some 
experience with the disease. 

This season has been particularly bad 
in Calhoun county, Illinois, on Willow 
Twigs, of which variety the hold-over 
blight cankers are apparently killing 
thousands of trees. 

“In fact,’’ says Dr. H. W. Anderson, 
who is conducting work directed towards 
the control of this disease thru the experi- 
ment station of the Illinois college of 
agriculture, “the situation has become so 
serious that the Willow Twig variety, one 
of the most profitable to western Illinois 
growers, is doomed unless satisfactory 
methods of contro] are put into use.” 

Systematic control measures simply 
must be put into effect, and in line with a 
good thoro system, the first problem is to 
plot the orchard, indicating on a diagram 
the exact location of al] diseased trees 
and the number of cankers on each tree. 
The next step is to cut out all cankers 
during the winter months. It is important 
to get special instructions for this work. 
Furthermore, the cleaned canker, and 
all the tools that are used in cleaning it 
must be disinfected, and the wounded 
surface must be painted according to a 
precise method, with careful attention to 
follow-up work. 

The men working on this problem in 
Illinois have found that very much new 
blight infection may arise from insect 
punctures or from some obscure pocket 
which was overlooked during the winter 
cleanup. Cankers of this sort should be 
cleaned out promptly and watched with 
special care, because the chance of getting 
all the diseased bark removed is consider- 
ably more remote in cases of this sort than 
it is when the cankers are cleaned during 
the winter. 

The investigators have worked out a 
pretty thoro control method which must 
be followed thruout the year, and year in 
and year out, if success is to be had in 
controlling the fire blight, according to 
Dr. Anderson. 

Complete details of the plan are given 
to orchardists on request to the experi- 
ment station of the college of agriculture, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


THE PLAN TO SELL MORE APPLES 


No one who knows anything about 
apples will deny that they are just about 
as fine an all-around fruit as we have. And 
no one who knows much about apples will 
deny that it is quite difficult to move the 
apple crop at a profit in some years when 
the demand seems very slack. 

To overcome this problem, and to sell 
this year’s apple crop, a plan was devised 
at a national apple conference held in 
Chicago during September. An associa- 
tion, ‘Apples for Health, Inc.,” was or- 
ganized and incorporated under the laws 
of Illinois as a non-profit organization to 
carry out an advertising and publicity 
campaign, to maintain the apple as the 
king of American fruits. 

This campaign is not a wild flight of 
fancy. I wonder if you realize that adver- 
tising has been the governing factor in the 
sale of more oranges, in the sale of more 
bananas, in the sale of more walnuts? The 
California walnut growers started with a 
campaign of $100,000 a year to advertise 
walnuts, and increased their sales from 
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15,000,000 to 48,000,000 pounds in spite 
of the fact that the advertised California 


walnut sold for 23 cents a pound in compe- 
tition with imported walnuts that were 
being sold in the same market for 15 
cents a pound. 

After the California orange growers 
had been advertising for a while, it sud- 
denly dawned on the Florida orange grow- 
ers that their markets were slipping away. 
In 1918 they began their sealedsweet 
orange campaign and in that year they 
sold less than one million boxes. In 1923 
they sold 2,307,000 boxes. The California 
pear growers put the Bartlett pear back 
on the market by advertising, and in every 
locality where they have spotted their 
advertising, they report surprising results. 

You have heard the expression, “Say 
It With Flowers.” The Say-It-With- 
Flowers campaign has cost the florists a 
millicn and a half a year, but it has 
doubled the florists’ business in the last 
four years, and now it is doubling those 
doubled figures. The florists levied an 
assessment on each flower grower and 
florist in the association but the members 
have had money returned a score of times 
as a result. 

That is the basis on which the apple 
growers are going into this thing. They 
are planning an advertising campaign on 
the basis of a half cent a bushel assess- 
ment on each grower in the association. 

It looks as though a half-cent a bushel 
is not a large proportion of the gross sales 
to spend in advertising, and it is not. In 
the aggregate, however, a half-cent a 
bushel from a large number of growers is 
going to be a lot of money, and it is going 
to carry the facts about apples, the king of 
fruits, to a lot of people who will have 
their appetites for oale whetted if the 
“Apples for Health” campaign goes over 
anything like the campaigns for other 
fruits have gone over. Apple growers 
expect not only the return oP their half- 
cent but their half-cent multiplied many, 
many times. 

Big growers are getting behind this 
campaign enthusiastically. I have before 
me a copy of a letter from one of the big- 
gest Ohio fruit growers who sent to the 
treasurer of the Apples for Health, Inc., 
his check for $100, which represented one- 
half cent per bushel on the crop that he 
expected to harvest last fall, and this 
enthusiastic grower, remember, forwarded 
his check right with his application for 
membership, and before his apples were 
harvested. That is the way the association 
has started off. With a continued en- 
thusiasm, is there any reason to expect 
anything less than associations promoting 
the sales of other fruits have already dem- 
onstrated can be accomplished? 


TIME TO CUT LOGS 

While there is some difference of opinion 
as to the best time of year to cut logs, 
generally speaking, saw logs cut from now 
on into the late fall or early winter will 
not deteriorate as rapidly as they would 
if they were cut when the sap is up. They 
will season much more slowly, and there 
will be less checking at the ends of the logs. 
Also you will find that the stumps will 
sprout far less vigorously. 

There has been some objection to the 
use of home-grown timber in the wood- 
working industries, but the only reason 
for this is its relatively poor manufacturing 
and seasoning. 

Perhaps you are planning on having 
some logs sawed out of your own timber 
this year. If so, figure on getting the very 
best mill that you can obtain to do the 
work, and then insist that the mill be set 
up properly, and for your own part, be 
sure that the logs are in good shape, and 
that the lumber, after it is cut, is carefully 
piled and seasoned. 


The Northern Nut Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Hartford, Conn., is offering a prize 
of $50 for a black walnut tree better than 
any now being propagated. 
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In 1831, in a Virginia grain field, Cyrus 
Hall McCormick tried out his great in- 
vention, the wonderful reaper he had built 
on an anvil in the farm blacksmith shop 
In 1931, five years from this present year, 
the history, the reputation, the accumu- 
lated skill and experience back of the 
International Harvester Company will 
reach the century milestone and celebrate 
100 years of farm machine progress. 


M*CORMICI 


37 










DEERING 


31S WE make our way through 
4 life,surrounded by the wonders 
v4 of the day, let us not forget that 
modern farming is the basis of 
modern living. All the comforts arid lux- 
uries of civilization are but the children 
of enlightened agriculture. They could 
not come until the swift methods of better 
farming had sent men from the soil into 
the world’s workshops. Today the very 
existence of American industry rests on 
the prosperity and contentment of six 
million farm families. 





McCormick and Deering machines 
have come up through the years with 
agriculture. After the reaper, and the 
thrill it gave the world, came invention 
after invention. Machine after machine 
came to subdue the wilderness, to save 
labor and drudgery, to put in and to 
harvest all crops with swiftness and 
efficiency, and to build yields higher 
and higher. Millions of McCormick and 
Deering machines, on millions of farms, 
trusted servants of the American farmer, 
one and inseparable with American 
progress! 

Today these two famous names, linked 
into one—McCormick - Deering—stand 
as the mark of quality, efficiency, true 
economy, and lasting service on 54 lines 
of farm operating equipment. In 13,000 
communites over the United States the 
stores of the McCormick-Deering dealers 
are headquarters for this good equip- 
ment which is destined to make good 
farmers better and better. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, Illinois 
(Incorporated) 





The McCormick - Deering Harvester- 
Thresher saves 20 cents per bushel over 
old methods in the harvesting of grain. 





The McCormick-Deering Corn Picker, 

sensation of the corn belt, goes into the 

standing corn and does the work of six 
sand huskers. 





McCormick-Deering 4-Cylinder FARM- 

ALL, the new all-purpose tractor for 

planting and cultivating corn, cotton, 

and other rowcrops. Leads the way to 
real horseless farming. 





International Speed Trucks and Heavy- 
Duty Trucks are doing farm hauling in 


every part of the country. housands 
of valuable hours are saved for produc- 
tive farm work. 


M°CORMICK-DEERING 


FARM OPERATING EQUIPMENT 
C————————————————— le) ” 
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District o& SouthGeorgia 


For the average price of $40. an 
acre, youcan get good, fertile, im- 
proved farm land in the Albany 
District of prosperous South 
Georgia, that will produce crops 
of a value up to $100 an acre 
and more. Cotton, corn, oats, 
tobacco, peanuts, pecans, fruit, 
truck, (at top early market prices) 
—in fact, 38 cash crops. 


Permanent pastures, mild win- 
ter, stock grazes year round. 
Average January temperature 
50°. Splendid roads and excel- 
lent schools. Not only is farm- 
ing more profitable, but life more 
enjoyable here. 


The Albany Chamber of Com- 
merce will assist you in locating 
here, either in buying a farm or 
renting with the option of buying. 


Write for this booklet 
“250 Growing Days a Year” 
that will tell you how you can 

live better and farm better 
in the Albany District 








LBANY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
110 Pine St., Albany, Georgia 


Please send me your free book gn farm opportunities 
in the cAlbany ‘District of South Georgia 
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BEES NEED AN OVERCOAT 


In order that bees may produce the 
maximum of yield it is necessary that 
particular attention be paid to bringing 
the colony thru the winter in the strongest 
possible condition. Every bit of heat pro- 
duced within the colony to keep the bees 
from freezing to death must be produced 
as a result of stores drawn upon. The colder 
the weather, the more stores will be used. 
On the other hand, you can make your 
colony snug and warm, and with rela- 
tively little work, and, in this way, reduce 
the amount of stores necessary to keep 
the bees in far stronger shape for an e: arly 
vigorous start next year. 

There are several methods of doing 
this. One of the most satisfactory is the 
packing case method. There have been a 
lot of different experiments with this 
method and some have used one modified 
form of packing and some another, but the 
majority of people using this method agree 
that the packing case should be made large 
enough to hold four colonies. There should 
be about four inches of insulation on the 
bottom, about eight inches on the sides, 
and a foot on top of the hive. These cases 
should be prepared right away, and they 

can be put around the hives a little later 

in case the weather stays relatively warm. 
Even in the extreme North bees have been 
kept successfully in the packing cases. Of 
course, it is always important to so protect 
the insulating material from the weather 
that it cannot become watersoaked. 

On the other hand, the old method of 
moving the bees into a cellar or cave is 
still one to be carefully considered if you 
have the place in which to place the bees. 
A uniform temperature of between forty- 
five and fifty degrees, is entirely satisfac- 
tory, and if the cellar is kept dark and 
only moderate ventilation is. given, the 
conditions for wintering are ideal. Any 
cellar below the frost line, where the 
temperature never drops below forty 
degrees, is to be recommended. 

It is not necessary that the bees 
should be confinea to the hive by screen. 
In fact this is objectionable. 

The hives should be placed in the cellar 
before the bees have lost any of their 
vitality by freezing. This time will vary 
according to the locality, of course. The 
bees should be taken outdoors again, when 
danger of actual freezing is past, but, of 
course, before the danger of frost is past. 
Usually about three weeks ahead of apple 
blossom time is a satisfactory time to move 
the bees into the apiary. 


WINTER GARDEN TREATMENT 


Because of the permanent location of 
the farm garden it cannot be worked into 
a rotation with legumes that would add 
nitrogen and humus to the soil. The con- 
tinual growing of garden vegetables, often 
as many as four crops being taken off of 
one row during the season, is a soil- 
sapping process. The drain on the plant 
food supply is great. And when most gar- 
den stuff is past tableluse like radish, let- 
tuce, peas, etc., they are usually pulled up 
and carried out of the garden. There are 
no root systems to decay, no green manure 
crop to be turned under. The average 
garden soon becomes low in humus con- 
tent. Simply giving the garden frequent 
applications of commercial fertilizers will 
not do, for the humus supply will have to 
be replenished. 

To have a good garden in a permanent 
location fall and winter treatment is neces- 
sary. Putting on barnyard manure is 
risky. Weed seed are almost sure to be 
present and that means extra hours of 
cultivation the following seasons. The 
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68 Bu. Corn 


50 Bu. Oats 


From Same Land! 


With the long growing season, (734 
months from frost to frost) and the unusu- 
ally fertile land in Sumter County, (South- 
western Georgia) progressive and intel 
gent industry earns exceptional profits 


The photo shows section of this year’s 
corn field that yielded 68 bushels per acre 
after a crop of oats yielding 50 bushe Is per 
acre had been taken off the same land! Any 
industrious and intelligent farmer can do 
as well in Sumter County. 


If you are tired of bucking the dis 
couraging Northern winters and short 
growing seasons, come to Sumter County 
where soil and climate both assist your 
efforts. And economic conditions help too, 
for last census shows that oats in Sumter 
sold for 87c bu., with corn selling for 
$1.22! Every crop does well, cotton, 
tobacco, corn, wheat, oats, and all kinds 
of fruits, 


Land in Sumter County can be had to- 
day for one-third its actual value based on 
production compared with western farm 
land prices! Write for profusely illustrated 
booklet which gives facts in the form of 
photographic reproductions! Mailed free 


AMERICUS & SUMTER COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
151 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Americus, Ga 
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Orany eGo ged 


Orange County farmers made over $12,000,- 
00U last year by growing oranges, grape- 
fruit, watermelons, bananas, grapes, ferns, 
bulbs, all kinds of winter veget ables, and 
by dairying and poultry raising. This 
is a bountiful land with a marvelous 
climate, with rolling hills and 1,5v0 lakes, 
with good roads, schools and churches, 
and progressive communities. _Orlando, 
the City Beautiful, is the county seat 
and chief marketing center. Thousands of 
fertile acres are available here at reasonable 
prices. Come and live in Orange County 
where farmers prosper. Write for booklet. 





CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


Orlando ~ FLORIDA 


39 Chamber of C ce Blin. 














The W-W “eve” FEED GRINDER 


THE GRINDER 
WITH THE HAMMERS 


Grinds grain, alfalfa, fodder, 
etc., separately or together, any 
fineness. No extra attachments, 
Trouble proof; the grinder with- 
out burrs or loose working parts, 
Make Your Own Mixed Feed 
Grinds oats, etc., for pig slop. 
Four sizes; elevator or blower; 
Timken bearings. 12 years’ successiul service. 
Write for folder and ground feed samples. 
THE W-W FEED GRINDER CO. 
Dept. F, Wichita, Kansas 


























HAS NEW CUTTER BAR 


SHAW Garden eau 


Mows Grasses, Weeds, Lawns. Also 






Plows, —. Cc wpe runs belt Cir. 
machjnery asy and cheap to oper- oad 
ate. wo speed gear. 2h H-P. Motor. ey cuars 
GHAW MFG. CO., Dept. 8.F. Galesburg, Kans. Free 








PATENT-SENS 


fits. Write Lacey & Lacey, 662 F St. , Washington, D.(. Ext. 1569 


free bookfor inventcrs 


seeking largest deserved pro- 
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plan which we have been following in our 
garden for a number of years has enabled 
us to grow an abundance of vegetables, all 
we can use in summer with plenty for can- 
ning. We pull up various things as they 
are past table use and plant something else, 
ending up with the fall turnip crop. 

As soon as the turnips are pulled and 
stored in the dug-out we prepare the gar- 
den for the following summer by rhewk Ht 
the poultry manure from the droppings 
boards in the hen houses over it, followed 
by a load of clean wheat straw. This is 
turned under with team and plow. The 
straw is for humus and will be pretty well 
decayed by spring. There is no danger of 
bringing in weed seed with the straw. 
Chaff from the haymow or barnyard 
manure with lots of straw in it would do 
just as well were it not for the weed seed— 
and among weeds I include grass for it is 
not wanted in the garden. 

Then, thru the winter, as the droppings 
boards are cleaned off we scatter the ma- 
nure over the garden. This adds the needed 
fertilizer for the vegetable crop. In the 
spring, instead of turning the straw up, we 
use a scratcher plow that loosens the top 
soil only. 

When manure or straw is put on the 
garden in autumn and allowed to stay on 
top thru the winter the soil will be slow in 
drying out in the spring, delaying plowing. 
When turned under in the fall the straw 
will decay more and none of the fertilizing 
value will be lost.—C. F., Mo. 


KEEPING CELERY IN WINTER 


I used to put my celery in trenches, as 
is more or less generally practiced. The 
result was that | lost half of it or more by 
rotting, especially if there had been much 
rain during the fall and winter after the 
vegetable had been stored. After many 
annual losses I thought of a plan which 
has ever since proved successful in prac- 
tice. I had a pit dug. It was prepared in 
almost as short a time as it usually re- 
quired to dig trenches. 

The pit was made eight feet long, 
five feet wide, and three feet deep. Two 
pieces of plank, each about ten feet long, 
were then placed along the sides of the 
pit at the ground line, and were let into 
the ground at each end so that the upper 
edge was flush with the surface while the 
other, on the opposite side, not being 
dropped so much, stood six inches above 
the surface of the ground. These planks 
formed the plates on which the roof rested. 
One of them being higher than the other, 
gave the roof a pitch of six inches for five 
feet, enough to carry off the rain. Three 
posts, one at each end and one in the 
middle, were placed under each plank as 
supports. A roof was made of inch boards 
doubled so as to cover the cracks. The 
entrance to the pit was gained by exca- 
vating a little in front of it and placing 
three or four steps. The front of the pit 
was boarded and supplied with a door. A 
frame was placed around the entrance to 
the pit ond covered with a rough door, 
placed on without fastening so that it 
might easily be thrown off entirely. In the 
fall the roof is supplied with a covering of 
leaves, which remains on all winter, pre- 
venting the hardest frost from entering the 
enclosure. In the spring the leaves are 
removed and both doors are thrown open 
and the cave remains dry and airy all sum- 
mer. This place was made five years ago 
and still remains in good condition. 

Before the celery is put in, the ground 
at the bottom is forked three or four inches 
deep. When the celery is dug, all the 
suckers and straggling leaves are re- 
moved. I commence at the back of the 
pit, and with a trowel, open a trench about 
three or four inches deep, and in this place 
celery in an upright position, packing 
closely together. The next trench is made 
so there will be a little space between the 
rows. A pit of the size described here 





will hold about three hundred Lunches of 


celery. 











interesting power farming ma- 
chinery demonstration ever 
shown! 


Marvelous photography will 
show you the “insides” in 
action — same as looking 
through an X-ray. 


Animated sectional views 
will show exactly how hidden 
parts operate. 


Cut away views will show 
actual internal operation of 
machines so you can never 
forget. 


Slow-motion views of “‘close- 
ups” will make every detail 
clear as day. 


This remarkable Movie Fea- 
ture adds new fameto Advance- 
Rumely Schools. It has re- 
quired months and months to 
complete. It is given in addi- 
tion to practical, personal work 
on important parts, in the 
school shop and the usual 
splendid lectures by our prac- 
tical experts. 

























La Porte, Indiana 
Gentlemen: 





Name... 


















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Another Great Feature 
Added This Year! 


Don’t fail to attend. There 
will be a school near you. 


VEN last year’s great schools have been improved for this 
year. Another great feature — something entirely new in 
schools of this kind — has been added. 


Forty thousand feet of amazing moving pictures, posed and 
taken by Rumely experts, will give you the finest, clearest, most 





Where Schools 
Will Be Held 


Aberdeen, South Dakota; 
Amarillo, Texas; Battle Creek, 
Michigan; Columbus, Ohio; Dal- 
las, Texas; Des Moines, Iowa; 
Fargo; North Dakota; Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Madison, Wisconsin; Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; Omaha, 
Nebraska; Sidney, Nebraska; 
Wichita, Kansas. 











ADVANCE-RUMELY 


Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc. Dept. A. 


Many get the entire course 
FREE OF CHARGE! 


Don’t miss the school this year. It is 
something that cannot be duplicated. 
And remember, there is a way by 
which you can get this fine training, 
praised and valued by thousands of 
farmers, absolutely free of charge. 
Don’t delay. Mail the coupon at 
once. Get the facts so you can make 
your reservations early. First come 
first served is the rule. Write today. 


Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc. 
La Porte, Indiana 













Please send me at once all facts about how I may attend your 1927 Advance. 
Rumely Power Farming Schools without cost to me. 
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Your Old 


Neighbors 
HAVE MOVED 





WAY FROM the snow, 
Pivn and costly idleness 
of northern winters. Let us 
tell you now how you can do 
as some of your neighbors 
have done and make more 
money, live better, and be 
happier in the Southland, 
served by this Railroad. 

If you will write to-day 
we will send you complete 
information so that you may 
have time to investigate and 
consider the advantages of 
the South before next win- 
ter comes on. 

No cost or obligation for 
this service, this Railroad 
having no land for sale and 
simply serving in an advi- 
sory way, without charge. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R. 


lor complete CINCINNATI 
information 
write to 
G. A. Park, 
General Imm. 
& Ind. Agent, 
L. & N. RK. R., 
Dept. S_ F-1, 
Louisville, Ky. 





BIRMINGHA 


MONTGOMERY 
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DOUBLED APPLE CROP 
FIRST YEAR 


Two years ago Loren Westfall, Mc- 
Donald county, Missouri farmer, picked 
600 bushels of apples from his orchard, 
but blotch caused two-thirds of the fruit 
to go as culls. The spraying had been done 
half-heartedly, put on when other farm 
work permitted. Early in 1925 Westfall 
had an opportunity to have his orchard 
used for demonstration by the state agri- 
cultural college. He took considerable 
interest in the project, sprayed at the 
right time, using oil emulsion for the dor- 
mant spray and limesulfur and arsenate of 
lead for later sprays, spraying the trees 
seven times during the season. 

At harvest time 1,200 bushels were 
picked and were of fine quality, only a 
small percentage showing blotch. The 
net income from the orchard was several 
times what it had been in previous years 
and the trees were in a healthier condi- 
tion. Westfall says that after this the 
orchard will receive first consideration, 
getting the sprays at the right time in- 
stead of when he can spare time from the 
other farm work.—C. F., Mo. 


MAKING REAL HOMES FROM 
MERE HOUSES 
Continued from page 11 
rows, but grouped as found in nature. Nor 
should trees be planted directly in front 
of the middle of the house, but on either 
side, and particularly where shade is 
needed. Too much shade will prevent a 
good growth of grass and often causes a 
musty odor in a house. 

Paint will not only preserve the wood 
in the dwelling house, but add very much 
to the attractiveness of the place. White 
or a very light color is best for farm houses 
since there is less coal smoke to cause a 
discoloration by soot. Then with its set- 
ting of green, a light color suggests cool- 
ness and cleanliness. 

The outbuildings should be the same 
color as the dwelling, since all are a part 
of the same unit. A white house, a red 
barn, a gray garage, with all other build- 
ings unpainted, is far from attractive. If 
the house is white, whitewash may be 
used for outbuildings, making them look 
better than if left without either paint or 
whitewash. Fences whitewashed or 
painted, if of plank, add much to the at- 
tractiveness d's place. 

The door yard should be well seeded to 
grass. A mixture of bluegrass and peren- 
nial rye in the proportion of 6 to 1, with 
a small amount of white clover and redtop 
added, is good for this purpose. 

The back part of the yard is the service 
portion of the yard and is the place where 
all work should be carried on, so the 
clothes line should be taken down from 
the trees in the front and side of the _— 
and put in the rear. Posts may be set 
to which the clothes line may be fastened. 
This will save steps for the housewife 
carrying a heavy load of wet washing, 
as well as keep the worker from sight of 
persons passing by. 

One should avoid formality in planting. 
Nature groups her plans, as one can see by 
looking at them in the woods and along the 
roadside. The larger growing shrubs 
should be placed at the rear or at the 
center of a group, with smaller ones in 
front or at the sides. The season of flower- 
ing and the shape of the shrub will deter- 
mine the grouping. For example, a lilac 
with its stiff and formal habit would not 
look well surrounded by a group of grace- 
ful spireas with their delicate foliage. They 
have nothing in common except beauty. 

The foundation should be the first place 
to receive a planting of shrubbery, and 
especially the main entrance. A mass of 
taller shrubs should be planted at the 
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“We Work —— 


“Our farm runs like a 
machine since we got our 
fast-working Case tractor. 
It has speeded up all the 
heavier work—we never 
fail to plant and harvest 
our crops in good time. Its 
faster work has saved two 
crops for us that we must 
have lost without the Case. 
We have fewer horses, in 
better condition. Thresh- 


ing and silo filling are done 
when they should be. All 
because the work goes fast- 
er with the Case. 

J. I. Case Threshing, Machine Co. 


Incorporated 


Dept. Y-24, 


Established 1842 
Racine Wisconsin 











Marion County, Florida, is especially adapted 
to successful dairying. Here pure-blooded 
livestock was introduced into Florida and 
many grand championship prizes have been 
awarded its stock. Bermuda grass, carpet 
grass, Japanese clover and other grasses supply 
pasturage the year-round and the Central 
Creamery at Ocala daily receives milk from 
all nearby sections of the country. There are 
good roads, schools, and churches throughout 
the county, and a ready market constantly 
demands an increasing production of livestock 
and dairy products. Write for booklet. 


Marion County 


Ocala - - Florida 


‘Marion County ~ The Kingdom of The Sun 


Address: 52 Broadway 








NEW LOW PRICES tscanezs 


arm, Poultry an Fence 

Barbed Wire and “Y” Type Steel Posts 
(heaviest, strongest made.) Buy now while 
prions are down, Prompt shipment. Sat- 

faction guaranteed. WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
“I saved $49.00,” says Walter Pierce, Friendship, 
Indiana. You, too, can save. Don’t delay, write today 
for our new FREE % catalog and latest low prices. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Box 220 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


Poultry Bargain, $800 Needed 
50 Acres, Furnished and Equipped 


Splendid 6-room. house, good-sized barn, poultry house; 
50 fruit trees. For quick settlement, cow, pigs, furni- 
ture, incubator, machinery, crops included, low price 
$2000, only $800 needed. Details in Illus. Catalog Sup- 
plement. Free. STROUT AGENCY. 7-CN, SOUTH 
DEARBORN STREET : CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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corners to break up the abrupt lines. 
Lower growing shrubs should be planted 
in front of the windows and porch, if 
there is not much of an elevation. The 
lower growing shrubs will not obstruct 
the view. Still lower growing shrubs or 
perennials should be placed in front of 
these in order to have a continuous foliage 
from the ground up. The shrubs should 
be planted out far enough from the founda- 
tion so that the extension of the roof does 
not prevent their receiving sufficient rain- 
fall and so as not to interfere with painting 
the house. This also will do away with 
the objection that the roots may grow 
into the foundation and weaken it. 

The sides and rear of the house need 
some planting to make the house appear 
to belong naturally with the landscape. 
The outbuildings also need to have some 
planting around them for the same reason, 
and often to conceal their unattractive 
outlines. 

The corners of walks and driveways are 
greatly improved if some low growing 
shrubs are planted in the angles made at 
their junction. 

The corners of the grounds should be 
planted to help complete the picture of 
which the house is the central figure. The 
tallest shrubs should be planted at the 
points farthest from the house, and lower 
growing ones in front, always avoiding 
straight rows, since nature never plants 
in straight lines and we cannot improve 
upon her planting. A pleasing view from 
the windows should always be borne in 
mind when planting corners and borders. 

Then, since there is the long line where 
the yard joins the other farm enclosures, 
some border planting is needed. This 
planting may consist of vines if the fence 
is of wire or clumps of shrubbery if a 
plank fence is used. There may be some 
close-up views such as the barn lot or the 
vegetable garden or the poultry yard that 
are not so pleasing so vines or shrubs may 
be planted to screen these from view of 
the house. 

Perennials and annuals will always ap- 
pear to a better advantage if they are 
planted where there will be shrubbery or 
vines as a background, and especially 
when the flowers are in bloom. If the busy 
farm woman will plant perennials and 
shrubs, she will have flowers even if the 
season is backward and all her spring work 
comes on at the same time and she doesn’t 
get her annuals planted; nor will the sum- 
mer droughts be so likely to destroy her 
crop of blossoms. 

Enough plants of one color should be 
used to give a mass effect, but the planting 
should not become monotonous. For ex- 
ample, the front of the foundation should 
not be planted exclusively to Spirea Van 
Houttei, but there should be variety of 
color, shape, and size. While it is not 
necessary to have plantings exactly alike 
on both sides of the front of the house, 
one should have the general effect of mass 
and color the same. 

A planting plan should be made for 
permanency and include foundation, 
border, and corner planting. This plan 
could provide for the use of native shrubs, 
flowers and vines only, or it may call for a 
combination of native and cultivated 
plants, or cultivated ones only. Trips to 
the woods and a study of catalogs will 
enable the farm family to create a pleasing 
picture of their grounds with the house as 
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An Old Mission of the Padres 
Capistrano. 


CARS 


Santa Barbara's famous shore line. Mecca of almost every aquatic sport. 












Don’t Work This Winter 


—Play awhile in this wholly different 
vacation land. 


U who have worked hard all spring and 
summer deserve a good vacation during 
winter. 

Come now to Southern California and for- 
get inclement weather. 

Let the genial warmth, the gorgeous sun- 
shine, the flowers, and the pure, sweet balmy 
air of this favored section of your country 
remake you ina day. 


Get out into the vast stillness of high 
mountains. Go down to the seaside and lie on 
the sand. 


Pick oranges or roses in the morning—then, 
in the afternoon of the same day, throw snow- 
balls on a mountain nearly two miles high— 
ride horseback—go camping, fishing, sailing, 
anything that pleases you—indulge your 
hobby, whatever it may be. 


Trolley or motor bus will take you to a 
hundred interesting places—over 5000 miles 
of paved a 9 See a desert like 
Sahara, Old Missions founded by Spanish 
padres more than 150 years 


products, all flourishing in these gorgeous 
valleys where Nature bows to the will of man. 
See for yourself why Los Angeles County leads 
all the world in value of agricultural products. 

You'll find gaiety here, too. Movies in the 
making, theatres, dancing, concerts, boxing, 
wrestling, auto racing—all kinds of amuse- 
ment in the midst of a great city, said by 
travelers to be one of the most entertaining 
in the world. 

See the Tournament of Roses at Pasadena, 
January first. 

Bring the whole family—stay all winter. 
Southern California schools are of the country's 
best. No need to interrupt school life. 

Living costs and rates at fine hotels or 
modest boarding places are exceptionally 
reasonable. Cozy bungalows can be had at a 
moderate rental. 

New 63-hour trains will soon make the trip 
five hours shorter from Chicago to the Coast. 

Plan now to take advantage of these 

opportunities. 





ago; enjoy the great Yosemite 
National Park (now made avail- 
able to winter visitors through 
the opening of a fine, new, 
motor highway). 

And for you, too, there's 
the absorbing interest of an 
agricultural region that pro- 
duces practically every kind of 
crop that’s grown anywhere. 
Travel past scores of miles of 
orange groves in full bearing. 
See lemons, olives, dates, avo- 








, We have issued probably the 
{| most complete book on vaca- 
tions ever put in print — 52 
pages, illustrated, telling all 
about Southern California 
offerings. 

Before you lay this magazine 
aside, clip the coupon which 
will bring a copy free to you. 


Renew your youth this win- 








cados and dozens of other 


Strange flowers of the desert. 


ter in this great natural play- 
ground. 


Southern California 






the centéal flare. All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 


The city of Los Angeles, witha popuhtin er?’ er ont ] 
Canary Birds, by Dorothy Louise Bur- of well over a million, is the largest city on the jf Av-Year Crus or Soutnern Cauirornia, 

kett. We receive quite a number of in- Pacific Coast and is the hub of one of the Sec. 11~E, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
quiries from readers who are interested in Please send me your free booklet about Southern California vaca- 

. . tions. Also booklets telling especially of the attractions and oppor- 
breeding canary birds, and from readers tunities in the counties which I have checked. 
who are concerned over the health of the (C0 Los Angeles 1 Orange 
canary they may have as a cage bird. C) San Bernardino C Santa Barbara 
Many of these folks who are interested nena 
in canaries will be glad to: know about 
this book. There are sixty-four pages of 
information on origin and history of the 
canary, breeds, cages, feedirg, diseases, 
inseet pests, and the training of the birds. 
Oraage Judd. Price $0.60. 














country’s richest agricultural communities. 

The growth, wealth and marvelous resources 
of Southern California are indicated by the 
following facts and figures pertaining to the 
County of Los Angeles alone. 


I 

I 

| DC Riverside | 
Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Prod- | 

1 


0) Ventura 


ucts (1925), $85,912,744; Value of Citrus 
Products (1925) $23,241,503; Oil Production 
(1925), 140,000,000 bbls.; Harbor Imports 
(1925), 4,156,177 tons; Harbor Exports (1925), 
16,154,566 tons. Total Harbor Tonnage 
20,310,743. 

A producing season of 365 days a year per- 
mitting year ‘round crops. 


Crrr State 
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Like A Full Moon — 
DIETZ “BLIZZARD” 


F you prefer a fine big 

kerosene lantern of 

high globe style there 

is none that will light 
you so brightly on your way 
as a Dietz No. 2 “Blizzard” 
Cold Blast Lantern. 


Unequalled lighting power 
and numérous handy con- 
struction features give the 
“Blizzard” first place among 
lanterns of its type. One 
notable feature is the Terne 
Plate bottom, which resists 
corrosion. 


For doubled oil capacity— 
ask for Dietz No. 2 Large 
Fount “Blizzard” Lantern. 
Think Lanterns 
— Say DIETZ 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
NEw YORK 

Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 

FOUNDED 1840 
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WINTER CARE OF STRAWBERRIES 


The strawberry patch deserves good 
care and it does not ask much. A top 
dressing of manure to be washed down 
during the winter, and covering enough 
to prevent the frost heaving the ground 
and to keep the soil from drying out in 
dry winters is enough. The plants are 
hardy, and a deep covering will do more 
harm than good. I saw a splendid young 
patch go into winter quarters with great 
vigor and come out in the spring of a 
fairly moderate winter with not a dozen 
alive in the whole patch. Smothered, 
every one of them—crowns rotted by 
being covered too deep. 

Poultry manure with a little bonemeal 
is a fine combination for strawberries, but 
it is so strong that it must be carefully 
applied. If your plants are in rather 
narrow matted rows then a light applica- 
tion along each side for a strip six or eight 
inches wide is right. If in wide rows, or no 
rows, then broadcasting the mixture is 
best. Thisis best done by taking a small 
shovelful and with a wide swing spread it 
evenly like sowing buckwheat with the 
hand. The knack will be soon learned. To 
make it more easily distributed the-poul- 
try manure can be mixed well with soil 
dry enough to crumble and not dry enough 
to be dusty. 

While bonemeal can be mixed with the 
soil and poultry manure it is somewhat 
better and more economical to spread 
this just before the plants start active 
growth. Most well-manured soils will 
need some phosphorus, which the bone- 
meal furnishes. Manures run to nitrogen, 
and this tends to produce foliage at the 
expense of fruit unless it is balanced, when 
it goes into more and better fruit. Wood 
ashes will add potash if it is deficient, but 
soils with a clay basis usually are well sup- 
plied.—R. R. 


HELPING YOUR CUSTOMERS 


Every grower of fruit has found that his 
customer likes the red cheeked apple with 
high color. So has the fruit vendor in the 
market stall. That is why the market man 
spends the time he does in polishing his 
fruit and arranging it on his fruit stand. 

However, in spite of the fact that the 
customer buys pretty largely by the a 
pearance of the fruit, what he is really 
interested in is the flavor and quality 
under the skin. He is interested in obtain- 
ing a good wholesome package of eating 
wrapped up in each apple skin. He merely 
takes the appearance of the apple as an 
indication of what is underneath the skin. 
Since these customers do not make a par- 
ticular study of apple varieties, and must 
ask for those which they have found by 
experience are at least reasonably good, 
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Enjoy the serviceyour light-plant gavewhen 
new. Give ita chance to do its job right with 
new, powerful Universal Batteries. 


Save Money 


We'll take your old batteries in trade on a 
set of Universal Nu-Seals—the original 
sealed-glass cell now recognized as the 
standard replacement for any make of plant. 


Need Less Care 
Universals need fewer fillings, require less 
attention, are built to ore an abundance of 
sure, steady power and light current. 


Replacements for ANY make 
of plant 
Universal Batteries are suited to all makes 
of plantsnow factory equipment on many. 


Battery Guide FREE 

Big free book that tells you howto care for 
all batteries. We make farm light, radio and 
auto batteries for every purpose—this book 
gives you our expert advice. Send for it, 
And remember there’s a good trade-in- 
allowance on yous worn-out batteries. Ask 
for it—today 


UNIVERSAL BATTERY COMPANY 
3432 S, LaSalle St., Chicago 


UNIVERSAL 
BATTERIES 
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EXPERT 


Earn Up to 
$150 a Week? 


they are almost always glad to have the 
suggestions of one in whose opinions they 
have faith. Here is your chance to help 
your customer, and yourself. 

It stands to reason that you know just 
what each apple in your orchard is good 
for. For example you know that McIntosh 
is an extra fancy eating apple, and is 
mighty fine for use in November and 
December. I doubt if there is a better 
dessert apple grown, for the McIntosh is | {OUsewr trong ty soe ke 
juicy, crisp, with white flesh and a very | #82 Bapioument end Coneutta- 
pleasing aroma, Of course the appearance | {x Sums Mastsse 
of the McIntosh is in its favor, and it is Se Sa 
usually relatively easy to sell McIntoshes. 

You can make it a lot easier, however, by 
telling your customers just how good it is, 
and when the apple is at its best. 

Suppose you have some Rhode Island 
Greenings in your orchard. These are 
pretty hard to beat in December, January 
and all thru February, but you have prob- 
















































Clip coupon below for these 3 
Auto Lessons. I'l!) send them 
absolutely FREE and with- 
out any obligation whatever! 
A’ PROVE that ! will train vou at 
home in your spare time for the 
tremendoua money-making On 

portunitites in this gigantic Auto 
Business! Whether you're young 
or old -erperienced or not send 
tor these FREE tessons! See for 
yourself that Common Schooling 
is all you need to be started on the 
way to Quick Raises in Pay—ex- 
tra Spare-Time Money—a Big 
Auto Job that paysouo to $10,- 
000 a year-or a Business of 
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ably noticed yourself that the appear- 
ance of the apple is against ready sale. 
However if you have proved to your cus- 
tomers by past experience that your ad- 
vice is sound, you can tell them just how 
good this Rhode Island Greening really 
is, and in spite of the color, your customer 
will be in the market for some of these 


apples. 

Right thru the locality where I live, 
Jonathans and Grimes sell themselves. 
But the Rambo is not known, in spite of 
its excellent qualities. I was interested in 
knowing just how the Rambo would take 
with a number of people, so I put eight or 
ten specimens in each of a number of 
paper sacks, and gave one of these sacks 
away with each lot of apples taken by some 
dozen customers who had bought Jona- 
thans. Within a week four of these people 
had been back for more of the Rambos, 
and two of these people left orders for 
Rambos to be saved for them the follow- 
ing year. I do not know of a variety better 
for baking than this particular one. 

Of course, you will have no difficulty in 
selling Northern Spy, Yellow Newton, 
Delicious and many other apples, and it 
is advisable to grow them, if you are 
interested in the commercial crop. At 
least it is advisable to grow varieties 
that have proved themselves readily sal- 
able. But there is many an old orchard 
around the country that is producing more 
apples than it ever has before because good 
care is being given the trees. These are 
the orchards where marketing difficulties 
are the greatest because the varieties are 
often odd and perhaps very little known. 
It is almost absolutely necessary to sell 
some of these varieties by sample only or, 
at any rate, you will have to tell your 
customers what they are good for. This 
apple may be unusually good to eat during 
a certain season. That one may be an ex- 
cellent apple for pie or apple sauce or 
something like that. But if you will tell 
your customers honestly what each of the 
varieties is best adapted for, and they 
come to rely on your advice and judgment, 
you are going to find the same people com- 
ing back year after year because after all, 
folks are not very different. They like to 
go where they get the best value for the 
money. And in the minds of your cus- 
tomers you are sure to find that the service 
accompanying the product sold is a large 
part of the value received with the 
product. 


WOODLOTS FOR THE NORTHERN 
FARMS 


Continued from page 34 


ash and the rocky mountain yellow pine 
are more certain to succeed. 

Many farmers who are interested in 
improving their farmsteads put it off from 
year to year on account of costs of material 
for planting. This is hardly necessary when 
it is considered that willows and poplars 
can be grown easily from cuttings that 
may be obtained very cheaply from the 
nurseries, or from trees in the neighbor- 
hood. The ash, box elder, and maples 
are as easily grown from seed as a crop of 
peas, and many of the other trees and 
shrubs can be started in the same way 
without great difficulty. 

On the whole the private forestry out- 
look is encouraging. A new era is begin- 
ning and will gain momentum from now 
on, With economic reward in prospect it 
may be assumed that owners of timber- 
land or farm woodlots will come gradually 
to handle their lands as sources of succes- 
sive timber crops. 


The Rose in America, by* J. Horace 
McFarland, is now in its second edition. 
Here you have a book that tells about 
soils, planting, pruning, winter protection, 
the thousand and one things every ama- 
teur has up for a question. The matter of 
varieties for different local.ties is frankly 
discussed. Well illustrated. The Mac- 


millan Co. Price $3. 
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IT CANNOT FORGET 


protects 
8.000.000 - 
motors 


Universal Model 
$7.50 





More than human, the Boyce Moto 
Meter never forgets. Under every 
driving condition it is a tireless, de- 
pendable indicator of motor trouble. 
= 
The Boyce Moto Meter is as essential 
in fall and winter as during the warm 
months. Lack of water, a broken fan 
belt or a frozen radiatoroverheats your 
motor in cold weather as in warm and 
scored cylinders are just as expensive. 
¢ 0-9 
It enables you to regulate 
your radiator shutter to sum- 
mer efficiency. 


7 sf y 


It stands today on the radia- 





4 


tor caps of 8,000,000 cars, always di- 
rectly in the line of driving vision 
where it must be seen if your eyes 
are on the road. 


ry 7 7 


To protect the motor cars of the 
world, Boyce Moto Meters are made 
in five foreign factories in addition 
to the American plants. Dealersevery- 
where will show you a range of mod- 
els for every type of car—in various 


designs—$3.50 to $15.00. 







NOTE: We also manufacture Boyce Moto Meters 
Sor dashboard or steering column installation. 
Thousands of these are now in use on automo- 
biles and 
Whatever type of heat indicator you prefer, you 
can obtain it in a genuine Boyce Moto Meter. 






. S. Army and Navy aeroplanes. 
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Mo MARK REG. MEZTEEX 





THE MOTO METER COMPANY, INC., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
THE MOTO METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 


The name “Moto Meter” is the registered trade-mark and the exclusive property of this Company 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 


ACRES OF DIAMONDS 


LI HAFED many years ago owned a 

lMfirge farm in Persia. He was wealthy 
and contented. Then a wanderer visited 
him and during their talks told about 
diamonds and their great value. ~ That 
night Ali Hafed went to bed a poor man. 
He wanted diamonds. So great became his 
desire for these gems of fabulous value that 
finally he sold his farm, left his family with 
a friend and with his money set forth to 
find diamonds. After wandering about 
until all his money was gone, this unfor- 
tunate man drowned himself in Spain. 

One day while watering a camel at a well 
on Ali Hafed’s farm, the new owner of the 
farm was attracted by a very beautiful 
stone in the water. So great was its beauty 
that he carried it into the house. Shortl 
after, the wanderer who had so fired Ali 
Hafed’s imagination again came that 
way. Upon entering the house, the wan- 
derer at once saw the beautiful stone and 
remarked, “Ali Hafed has returned and 
has found diamonds.” 

He was at once told that this was only a 
stone from a well on that very farm. To- 
gether they rushed outdoors and dug in 
the white sands of the well with their 
fingers, and lo! other more beautiful gems 
came up. Thus was discovered the most 
magnificent diamond mine in all the 
history of mankind. 

So goes the story, Acres of Diamonds, by 
Russell H. Conwell. Its application to 
boys’ and girls’ club work was very clever- 
ly developed by Ray Turner, field agent 
in club work for the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. From the story a 
large exhibit was prepared for the tenth 
annual encampment of boys and girls of 
the Middle West at War Eagle camp, 
Sioux City, lowa, September 19-24. The 
same scheme can be used locally with 
local people for subjects even more effec- 
tively. 

Starting with a central panel showing 
Ali Hafed in search of diamonds, the 
exhibit continues with a number of booths 
showing how boys and girls thru club 
work are finding diamonds on their home 
farms. In the first booth was a life-sized 
model of Frances Smith of Oklahoma, who 
last year won the Moses trophy open to 
4-H club members of the United States. 
Frances is shown with her chickens. Her 
activities included poultry, crops, can- 
ning, clothing, cooking, room improve- 
ment and leadership. 

Then there is Don Shepard of Michigan 
who is now a shorthorn breeder. At the 
age of fifteen years he started club work 
with two calves. From his show winnings 
he paid his way thru agricultural college. 
Now he has a good herd. His acre of 
diamonds was found at home. 





Vyron Wengert with his club boar that was 
first at the Iowa state fair 























Conducted by KIRK FOX 


And we must not forget Blanch Keller 
of Minnesota, a bread-making champion, 
or Guy McReynolds and Mary Borreson 
of Nebraska. They all found their acre of 
diamonds without leaving. home. Fur- 
thermore, they have made their com- 
munities as well as themselves richer 
thru their discovery. Mr. Turner and 
those who helped him work out this 
exhibit have done club work a splendid 
service. It should help many to see boys’ 
and girls’ club work in a clearer light. 

The occasion at which this exhibit was 
presented is an annual affair held in con- 
nection with the Tri-State fair at Sioux 
City, Iowa. Club leaders and champion- 
ship judging and demonstration teams 
gather here from practically every state in 
the Middle West. It is here the sectional 
championships are decided. War Eagle 
camp, which is now called Camp Eaton 
after its founder, is a delightful place and 
a week here should prove a lifelong in- 
spiration for any boy or girl. 

And it is a big honor to represent one’s 
state here, too. The championship team 
which came from Iowa this year reported 
that it represented 10,000 Iowa club 
girls. After hearing the demonstrations 
and watching the judging work at Camp 
Eaton, fitting words with which to pay 
tribute to the hundreds of local, state and 
national club leaders who trained these 
young folks are hard to find. 











A DRESSING CENTER 


How to make your own dressing center 
was the demonstration on which Ruth 
Cissna and Helen Donovan of Pottawat- 
tamie county, lowa, became grand cham- 
pions over teams from eleven states. The 
event occurred at the annual gathering of 
Middle West club folks at the Sioux City 
fair. These girls explained that they rep- 
resented 10,000 Iowa club girls. Miss 
Alice Cosson helped the girls develop their 
demonstration. 

Starting with a rough packing box and 
a pop bottle crate, the girls made a very 
attractive and convenient dressing table 
and stool. Order is necessary, they ex- 
plained, but it is only possible when 
there is a place for everything. The box 
selected was a suitable size for a table in 
which there could be a place for every- 
thing. One side and the bottom were re- 
moved. The other side, which was to serve 
as top, was cleated and hinged. A tray 
the full size of the box was then made to 
slide in and out. On this tray numerous 
boxes were fastened with thumb tacks 
for pins, hairbrush and similar articles. 


All of these boxes were covered with at- 
tractive cloth fastened with cooked flour 
paste. Some of them were provided with 
glass bottoms. 

The second shelf was cut deeply so as to 
permit the one using the dressing center 
to sit with her knees under the table. 
This was used for bath salts, powder and 
other materiais of a similar nature. The 
third shelf occupied only about a third of 
the space in the box, so it was well back 
out of the way of the owner’s feet. It 
served as a place for underwear, etc. Two 
short doors closed on the top shelf. These 
doors and the remainder of the box were 

added and covered with Peter Pan ging- 
am and English scrim. The gingham, 
which was quite light in color, came down 
to the first shelf. Below that the dark 
material ruffied finished the attractive 
table. Tape attached from the cover to 
a box prevented the lid from opening too 
are 

The pop box was fitted with four 
strong legs which were stained a dark 
color. The interior was divided into three 
parts and padded with muslin. In it 
stockings, garters, shoe shining equipment, 
etc., were kept. The lid was attractively 
covered inside and the top was fitted with 
a pillow. This pillow was tacked down 
and then covered with the Peter Pan 
gingham. A huge ruffle of scrim that came 
down around the legs finished the job. 
Screw eyes and tape were also placed on 
the cover. 

The girls then placed their table be- 
tween two windows. Over it they hung a 
plain mirror and at both sides of the mir- 
ror on the table two green candles in 
plain candlesticks were placed. The cost 
of materials, not including the mirror, was 
$6.53. The mirror used by the girls con- 
sists of an antique frame they refinished 
and a good glass which they bought to 
fit the frame. Any girl could be proud of 
the finished table. 


HIS STEER WON GRAND 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

A steer owned by Neil Talbot, a mem- 
ber of the boys’ and girls’ clubs of Ohio, 
won the grand championship at the 1926 
Ohio state fair. 

Neil is sixteen years old and this is his 
first year in club work. The steer is a pure- 
bred hereford and it won the first prize at 
the county fair and was made grand 
champion over thirty-six other animals. 
When Neil purchased this steer, it weighed 
only 708 pounds while it weighs 1,200 
pounds now. 

He fed his steer for a period of 173 
days. The ration was made up of ground 
corn, oats and linseed oilmeal. Four 
gallons of this were fed every day. He 
also fed clover hay. The steer was born 
on March 4, 1926. Neil won $26 in prizes 
at the county fair and $15 at the state 
fair.—Y. R., Ohio. 


Neil Talbot with his Ohio state fair 
championship steer 




















RADIOLA 20 with 
five Radiotrons,$115 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


RADIOLA2 
has been “vied, tested and perfected 


for farm homes especially 


Most farm families know now, from what their 
neighbors have told them, that a radio set 
changes the character of home life, making the 
evenings more cheerful, and the dasiness of farm- 
ing more profitable. Families in the agricultural 
sections have known all about radio for some 
time. 


Where they have experimented with radio, they 
have been pleased with it, but wondered when 
it would be available in a form that would live 
up to the specifications “tried, tested and per- 
fected.” 


Radiola 20 is an established and spectacular sales 
success because it represents radio in the form 
the public expected when the laboratories of 
RCA, General Electric and Westinghouse cleared 
away the underbrush of pioneering research. It 
is the highest expression of the new art and 
reasonably priced so as to be within reach of any 
farm home. 


Many farmers have learned to raise bigger, 
better paying crops by listening to broadcasting 
lectures. And the dairy farmer learns more about 
herding, breeding, feeding. Every word of the 
lecture is as clear and natural with a Radiola 20 as 
though the expert were sitting right in the room 
talking it over with you. Radiola 20 is the set 
that you thought would be coming along some 
day. 


Music from the cities—song and jazz for the boys 
and girls—when the chores are done. Fashion 
talks for mother and daughter. And sermons Sun- 
day morning—great sermons by famous preach- 
ers. Distant stations brought in clearly. Radiola 
20 is operated on dry batteries and has only a 
single control, so that anybody can tune in. 


Be sure that you are getting this particular set— 
Radiola 20—designed especially for the farm. 
Listen to other sets first, then listen to the RCA 
Radiola 20, and you will say at once: ‘‘Here is 
real radio at last.” 


Buy u ith confidence 
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RAISES PRIZE LAMB 

Beatrice Russell 
lives on a farm in 
Swift county, Min- 
nesota. Her father 
is an enthusiastic 
raiser of sheep and 
was one of the first 
men in Swift coun- 
ty to add them to 
his list of livestock. 
From the first Bea- 
trice was interested 
in them, and with 
her father’s con- 
sent, decided to go 
into the business of 
raising a prize win- 
ning lamb of the 
market variety. 
Under the guidance of her father and 
brother, she succeeded in producing one 
of the finest specimens of market lamb 
ever raised in this vicinity. 

At the junior livestock show held re- 
cently in that community, her exhibit was 
viewed by hundreds including sheep 
authorities of the state who highly praised 
her on the outcome of her first effort at 
raising market lambs. 

Beatrice lays down three simple rules 
in the raising of prize winning lambs. 
Consider the stock and pick your lamb 
from the best breed. If at the beginning 
it shows a strain of poor blood or faults, 
discard it and pick another. 

From the beginning guard his feeding. 
That, Beatrice explained, is the most im- 

rtant part in getting a successful start. 
In dry weather feed him in an open pen. 
If the atmosphere is cold or damp, be 
sure to do your feeding under cover. A 
lamb is very sensitive to weather condi- 
tions and unless you watch very carefully 
you can easily hamper its growth. 

Feed only carefully prepared food and 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


in quantities that will not fatten too 

quickly. Keep his pen clean at all times. 

When the lamb is old enough to start 

roaming, either enlarge the pen or let him 

run at large around the farmhouse. Watch 

= wool and keep it free from burrs and 
irt. 

Beatrice is also a member of the Swift 
county boys’ and girls’ poultry club. She 
says that with grit and spirit you can win 
at anything. And Beatrice has both.— 
A. J. D., Minn. 


FRIENDS 
Tho other folks may have more wealth, 
And some may have more strength and health 
And doubtless other odds and ends, 
I count my blessings in my friends. 


Tho other folks may wiser be, 

And knowledge out of reach of me 
Be theirs, still nature makes amends 
By giving me my many friends. 


Tho other folks may take earth’s glory, 
And honors in both song and story, 
My life, my every effort tends 

To making better, simple friends. 


Tho other folks may have more taste 

In dress, or speech, or manners chaste, 

I prize the gift my Maker lends, 

The simple art of making friends. 
—Charles Locke. 


USE MORE FRUIT JUICE 


Some of you may wonder of what value 
fruit juices are. They are valuable for 
these reasons: 

1. They contain valuable minerals. 

2. They contain a generous supply of 

vitamins. 

3. They maintain the neutrality of the 

blood. 

4. They give zest to appetite. 

An especially valuable fruit drink is 
made from grapes. Grapes 
are rich in sugar, which gives 








Do You Know 


Shropshires 





and heavily wooled. 


Southdowns 


Extreme mutton type. Small and 
very short in the legs. Steel gray col- 
ored face. Rams range from 185 to 
220 pounds and ewes from 135 to 155 
pounds. 





Oxfords 


pounds up. 
brown. 





Dorsets 
The only horned breed specialized 
for mutton production. Will produce 
fall and winter lambs—especially for 
the Easter market. In size it ranks 
between the Shropshire and Hamp- 
shire. Face and legs are pure white. 


220 pounds. 


Hampshires 











the Breeds of Sheep? 


The most widely distributed mutton 
breed. Wide, deep and low set, it is 
the ideal mutton form. Mature rams 
weigh 200 to 250 pounds. Ewes should 
weigh 150 to 180 pounds. Black faced 





Largest of the down breeds. Strong 
boned, deep and broad. Rams weigh 
about 300 pounds and ewes from 200 
The face should be 





Rams weigh around 275 pounds and ewes from 180 to 


Heavy boned, large and symmet- 
rical. Face is a dark brown nearly 
black. Very growthy. Mature rams 
reach a weight of 250 to 300 pounds ° 
and ewes from 180 to 225 pounds. diet. 


— us heat and energy. “hey 


also contain iron, which is 
needed for the blood. 

This makes a very good 
drink for sick people, for any 
one with a poor appetite, or 
for anyone who is_ under- 
nourished. Grapes of course 
are only one of the many fruits 
thatcan be used for fruit juices. 

Fruit juices can be canned 
very easily and at small cost 
in the home. All you need to 
do is to barely cover your 
fruit with water and cook un- 
til soft. Then strain thru a 
cheesecloth bag, heat it up 
again and can just as you 
would any other fruit. 

When cooking your fruit 
juices, always cook in a granite 
or porcelain-lined kettle and 
stir with a wooden spoon. 
You will find that it is much 
cheaper to make your own fruit 
juices. If you are going to buy 
grape juice, you have to pay 
from forty-five to fifty cents 
for one pint. So if you have 
grapes of your own or even if 
you have to buy them, you 
will find it mueh cheaper to 
make your own fruit juices. 

Fruits should be used by 
everyone for, according to Dr. 
Mary Swatz Rose, fruits are 
as valuable in the diet as 
doors and windows are in a 
house. 

‘ruits do not rank high as 
muscle-building foods or as tis- 
sue-building foods, but on ac- 
count of their mineral content 
they are indispensable in our 


Fruits also contain a gen- 
erous. supply of vitamins. The 














orange, lemon, grapefruit, and 
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apple are all rich in vitamins B and C. 

Other reasons for using fruit juices are: 
Fruits help to counteract acid conditions 
in the blood. Fruits, because of their 
beauty and flavor, increase appetite. Fruit 
juices, when taken in quantity, are useful 
in the treatment of colds. 

The seeds in berries are not easily 
digested, so by making fruit juices we get 
rid of the seeds and yet have the most im- 
portant part of the berry left. These fruit 
juices are also nice to use in sherbets as 
well as in summer drinks.—Marie Mathre, 
lowa. 

[Note.—With her teammate, Dorothy 
Selheim, Marie told visitors at the lowa 
state fair how to make hot weather drinks. 
We were so interested she prepared this 
statement for us. These girls are both 
club members in Hamilton county, Iowa.] 


THEY HANDLE LIVESTOCK 


To successfully control and. manage 
livestock requires considerable skill. Tell- 
ing others how it is done calls for still 
greater skill. This feat was accomplished 
by Melvin Musland and Melvin Olson 
of LaMoure county, North Dakota, at the 
annual roundup of Middle West club folks 
at Sioux City, Iowa. Competing with 








Melvin Musland and Melvin Olson 


teams from eleven other states, they won 
first in the boys’ demonstrations. 

The boys first showed how to drench a 
calf. Never raise an animal’s head to 
drench it, they explained. This is quite 
likely to cause strangling, which is often 
followed by pneumonia. How to make 
and use a war bridle on unruly animals 
was also explained. 

A small calf was dehorned during the 
demonstration. With a sharp knife a 
small patch of skin was clipped off the 
horn button sufficiently deep to make the 
blood ooze slowly. A stick of caustic 

otash was then rubbed on the spot. 

Vhen a calf is so treated before it is ten 
days old, it will never grow horns. 

Something new for many folks in the 
audience was the ‘‘squeeze.” This is a 
narrow crate without ends and having 
sides hinged to the floor. An animal is 
driven into the crate and by means of a 
rope, a pulley and a lever, the sides are 
pulled together so tightly the animal is 
rendered powerless. 

The boys prefer the cradle for self- 
sucking cows. This is a collar made of 
small, strong sticks. 


TREE STUDY 


More than 1,400 boys and girls in Iowa 
learned some interesting and valuable 
lessons about trees last summer. Perhaps 
the most important lesson was the value 
of trees and woodlands both for city and 
country people. Other lessons were given 
on variation of trees, how to build fires 
and the need of care with fires in the woods. 

The work was given by the Iowa forest- 
ry extension department in cooperation 
with Boy Scouts, 4-H clubs, the Y. M. C, 
A., and similar organizations. 














THE HEALTH CHAMPIONS 


The healthiest girl in nine states is the 
title bestowed on Alberta Hoppe, Linn 
county, lowa, at the Interstate fair, Sioux 
City. In her own state Alberta won over 




















ee 
Alberta Hoppe and Albert Clark 


seventy-two boys and girls at the state 
fair. Slight irregularities of teeth and feet 
cut her score to 99.1 percent perfect. 

Albert Clark, Cheyenne county, Kan- 
sas, was declared the healthiest boy. His 
score was 95.8. 

Here is a list of standards for a healthy 
body. They are offered by Dr. Hugh 
Chaplin, chairman of the New York 
nutrition council. A well-built body is 
shown by: 

Strong, even teeth, 
cavities. 

Clear skin, good color in cheeks, lips, 
eyelids and ear lobes. 

Even shoulders, flat shoulder blades and 
deep, broad chest. 

Straight back, flat abdomen. 

Firm muscles and sufficiently firm knees 
and ankles. 

Strong foot arches and straight foot 
position. 

A body in good running order is shown 
by: 

Alert expression, eyes clear and bright. 

Unobstructed breathing. 

Clear, red tongue. 

Steady nerves, no restlessness and cheer- 
ful disposition. 

No distress on ordinary exertion. 

Proper weight for height, age and type. 


BEST CORN 


The reward for the best ten ears of 
corn exhibited in the junior contest at the 
Minnesota state fair was won by Marcus 
Teeters, Jr., of Martin county. 

The field was treated with acid phos- 
phate which improved the yield and hast- 
ened maturity. The variety was Silver 
King. 

Besides his corn, pig and poultry clubs, 
Marcus took a man’s place on the farm 
mF ease and he is only thirteen years 
oid, 


closing well, no 


Home Handicraft for Boys, by A. Neely 
Hall. This book was planned for the 
boy who likes to use tools. In it are com- 
plete plans and instructions for making 
workshop equipment, conveniences for a 
hoy’s room, and a great number of practi- 
cal articles for the home. The book con- 
tains 275 pages and is well printed and 
fully illustrated. It sells for or $2. Doran Co, 


PEBBLES IN THE WATER 
Drop a pebble in the water; just a splash and 
ut is gone, 
But there’re half a hundred ripples circling 
on and. on and on. 
They are spreading, spreading, spreading, 
and the ripples rise and fall, 
While the music of their swelling brings a 
thought for one and all. 
As you watch the waves of water as they 
widen round and round, 
Think how simple was their starting, just a 
pebble from the ground. 
—Author unknown. 
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°2.000 isn't a drop 
in the bucket 


high’’. 





You’ve known motorists who prided 
themselves on taking ev 


ery hill 


A rush at the bottom of the grade 
—a gradual loss of headway 
the agonized laboring of the engine 
toward the top 


—then 


Sometimes they make it. The driver is able to 
smirk complacently as the car drags over the crest. 
But the automobile—$2,000 worth of straining, 
suffering steel! It loses two days of life in one day 


of such experiences! 


“ 


HE normal human machine 
has more years of service in it 
than the best automobile motor. 
But it, too, will wear out prema- 
turely if it is kept in high gear day 
after day, year after year. 
Millions are doing it. Heart dis- 
ease is now the greatest single cause 
of death. Other “degenerative” dis- 
eases—the diseases which we bring 
on ourselves by wrong living—are 
on the increase. 


And the loss—depreciated earn- 
ing capacity, depreciated comfort, 
depreciated happiness—the loss to 
each individual cannot be measured 
in money. $2,000 isn’t a drop in the 
bucket! 

Physicians are posting warning 
signs. “Goslow’’. “Dangerous grade 
ahead”. They haven’t any medicine 
to take the place of sufficient sleep 
and sensible diet. They can only 
counsel wisely, and hope for the best. 


But it is the fashion to take the 
hills in high—to drive the human 
machine until it begins to labor and 
struggle—then, through artificial 
stimulants, to keep it sputtering on. 
As a consequence, many a man is 
living on his nerve, with no energy 
to draw on in an emergency—no 
reserve power. 


Perhaps the stimulant most 
widely used is caffein. It dead- 
ens the sense of fatigue—tem- 
porarily. It repels sleep. It 
excites the nerves. It con- 
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tributes nothing in place of that 
which it takes away. 

It is so needless to pay the penal- 
ties of caffein—even though you do 
naturally want a hot drink at meal- 
time. You can have all the enjoy- 
ment, without a trace of any stim- 
ulant. Try Postum! 


Here is a drink made of roasted 
wheat and bran. It has a rich, dis- 
tinctive flavor. It is completely 
wholesome. It is liked better than 
any other mealtime drink in mil- 
lions of homes. 


A thirty day test of Postum will 
show you the difference in effects— 
and you’ll learn, too, what a com- 
pletely satisfying drink this is! 
Carrie Blanchard, famous food dem- 
onstrator, makes you a special 
offer! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“Please accept one week’s supply of Pos- 
tum, free, as a start on the 30-day test. I will 
send with it my personal directions for pre- 
paring Postum so it is most satisfying. 

“Or you can begin the test today, by get- 
ting Postum at your grocer’s. It costs less 
than other mealtime drinks—only one-half 
cent a cup. 

“For one week’s free supply, please indi- 
cateon thecoupon whether you prefer Instant 
Postum, prepared instantly in the cup, or 
Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 











Postum is one of the Postum Cereal Com- 

4 roducts, which include also Grape-Nuts, 
‘oastics (Double-thick Corn Flakes), 
Post’ s Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, 
Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. Your gro- 
cer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, 
made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one 
of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should 


P.—S. F. 11-26 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week’s supply of 
Instant Postum . 
(prepared instantly i in the cup) 
Postum Cereal .....-.- 
(prevared by boiling) 
Ee ee 
a ee ee Se RS 
City ‘State ae eee 
- — i 
in Canada, address 
Cananian Postyum Cereat Co., Ltd. ; 


O Check 
which you 
prefer 











45 Front St., East, Toronto 2, Ontario 











be boiled 20 minutes. 
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economical 





IN THE production of Heavy-Duty 
radio “B” batteries, Eveready has es- 
tablished a new standard of “B” bat- 
tery life and economy. 
Eveready Heavy-Duty 45-volt 
“B” Batteries will outlast any 
Light-Duty 45-volt “B” two to 
one. Moreover, though lasting 
twice as long, they cost only one- 
third more! 


To cap the climax of “B” battery 
economy, in Eveready Layerbilt No. 
486, Eveready has perfected a Heavy- 
Duty “B” battery of unequaled en- 
durance and dependability—positively 
the greatest “B” battery in service and 
satisfaction its price can buy. 

You can make no mistake in buying 
Eveready Layerbilt No. 486 for any 
set using normal voltages (45 to 135 
volts). 

You will be buying the utmost in 
dependability of “B” power—the great- 
est “B” power operating economy— 
D. C. (direct current) in its purest 


Here’s the most 
“B” battery 
ever built for radto 






. ii 





form, which insures pure tone quality. 
Equip your set now with Eveready 
Layerbilt No. 486, the greatest “B” 
battery ever built for radio. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian Nationa? Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 





Tuesday night means Eveready Hour—9 P. M., 
Eastern Standard Time, through the following 
stations: 

wTaM—Cleveland 

wws—Detroit 

won-Chicago 

woc—Davenport 

— Minneapolis 

— St. Paul 


WEAF—New York 
wsark-—Providence 
WEEI—Boston 
wTac—Worcester 
wFi—Philadelphia 
wor-Buffalo 
woaE—Pittsburgh 
wsal—Cincinnati 


EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


-they last longer 


Ksp—St. Louis 
wro—Washington 





Mystery 







The Bat 


ana you won't have to 
y or borrow this amaz- 
ing book, Pa - oe must readit. You 
get it Free inthe Pathfinder This 
the world’s greatest mystery, has 
been seen on the stage or screen by 
millions. As a story it will thrill you even more. 
It's a $2 book, but the editor of The Pathfinder is deter- 
mined to give his readers the best fiction, whatever the cost. 
The Bat is brilliant, unusual, exciting—full of sus- 
Pense, rare situations and unexpected climaxes. 
A million families will read The Bat for the first time in the 
Pathfinder. You, too, can enjoy this sensational story, con:- 
plete, just asin the $2 book, by sending only 15 cts. in coin or 
stamps for the next 13 big issues of The Pathfinder—the 
Nation's most informing and entertaining weekly magazine, 
which comes to you every week direct from the seat of govern- 
ment. Every issue is chock full world news and pictures, 
Stories, travel articles, puzzles, humor, splendid editorials 
and miscellany. A bigger bargain than a new Ford at half 
am e. Send your order with 15 cents today so you won't be late. 
@ Pathfinder, 254 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C, 





bolt Orb oe 


If It’s a Buescher Saxophone 
We give 3 lessons on request with 
each new instrument. They 
start you. Teach yourself. It’s 
great fun practicing because you 
learn so quickly. Even though 
you have failed with some other 
instrument, you can learn the 
Buescher Saxophone. And it will 
make you the most popular per- 
son in your set. 6 days’ trial in 
your own home, any instrument. 
Easy terms. Send now for beauti- 
ful free literature. A postal brings 
ene proposition. (5). 

her Band Instrument Co. 











Wrestling Book, FREE 





boys, write for Free 
Barns 


School 5828 Railway Bide... Omaha, | 





Us Banekoe Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


bmn Play Banjo? 


Cc. McNeil— McNeil Banjo, Cou 
Easy as AB BG with th CHORD. CHART SYSTEM wad hans: 
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CHICAGO TENOR BANJO INSTITUTE 

Dept. 2518. 1621 N. Lincoin St., Chicago 
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A DUCK RAISER 


To Successful Farm- 
ing: I am eighteen 
years of age and enj 
reading Successfu 
Farming very’ much 
am especially interest 
in the poultry and hor 
department. On re: 
ing over the poult 
section, I decided t} 
I would write to & 
cessful Farming 
success that I have had 
with ducks. 

Last year we rais« 
one hundred and sever 
ty ducks and this sum- 
mer I have two hun- 
dred white pekin duc! 
lings from six duck hens 
and two drakes. I paid $1.75 for each of the old 
ducks. We still have two hens sctting on duck egg 

When they first begin to get hungry, I feed them 
dry oatmeal and plenty of fresh water. The duck- 
lings should not be allowed to get wet for the first 
three weeks. The second week I began to feed 
equal parts of cornmeal, oatmeal, bran and com- 



































Part of the ducks 


mercial mash starter, moistened. Keeping this 
for three weeks, I found that the ducks began to 
grow well and were getting plump. 

From the fifth week on they were fed equal parts 
of crushed oats, bran and cornmeal moistened and 
all the greens that they can eat. The oldest duck- 
lings hatched out the twelfth of May now weigh 
four pounds. Later on I intend to fatten them for 
market.—Maude E. Winters, Nebr. 


EXPECTS SOME PRIZES 

To Successful Farming: Perhaps you think I 
have either forgotten to write or did not intend to 
I got my chickens the tenth of May and now they 
are big enough to eat. I had 150 Rhode Island reds 
and my brother had 150 barred rocks. He will writ« 
a letter of his own. The weather was rather damp 
and I lost some of the chickens but did not lose any 
after the fourth week. One day while they were 
small it rained very hard and I lost thirteen of them. 
Now I have 100 

I think after I get out of school I'll raise chickens 
altogether. Last year I belonged to a chicken club 
and I got fifty chickens. I have a rooster, a prize 
rooster and five hens, two prize hens. I sold my 
other rooster but this rooster is worth $5. 

I expect to have some prizes out of these chick- 
ens. I think I have about the best chickens in the 
country. We are going to sell the culls after we 
cull them. Now they weigh about two and one- 
half pounds apiece. I am a junior this year in 
school.—Olive C. Wilcox, Indiana. 

















Harvey Larsen with his champion calf 
at the Iowa Siate Fair 





If you have not already done so, write 
the National Committee on Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Work, 58 E. Washington St., 
Chicago, for the 4-H Handy book. It is 
free to county agents and local club 
leaders. 
































IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR WITH 
LEGUMES 


Continued from page 16 


after the second year. At the end of that 
period Summers rented the field out on 
shares for corn, and in the fall he bought 
the renter’s share of grain at picking time. 
The total harvest amounted to 2,600 
bushels in weight over the scales. This 
field of corn had been fall plowed, and in 
the spring it was put into fine shape, fur- 
rowed with the Heter, and then planted 
check-row fashion along the furrows, so 
that cultivation both ways would be pos- 
sible. Of course, the crop had good treat- 
ment, but the sweet clover was what had 
put the pep into the soil. 

It isn’t necessary to raise anything for 
forage and roughage in his locality but the 
legumes, asserted Summers. For thirty 

ears or more he has been feeding alfalfa 
to horses. It has kept them fatter, 
healthier, and more active than any 
timothy hay could, he avers. 

“Of course,’”’ he reasoned, ‘you must 
feed in a sensible way. You must not 
stuff the mangers for them any more than 
you would give them all the oats or corn 
they could devour at one feeding, for 
alfalfa is rich.” 

Thru years Summers has been inquisi- 
tive about farm matters. He remains so 
still, and when the visitor comes and de- 
sires to know something, Summers goes 
into the fields to prove his assertions, and 
he enjoys it quite as much as the visitor 
enjoys listening to the wisdom that this 
progressive farmer has to impart. 


GERDEMAN BUILT UP HIS FARM 
AND HERD 


Continued from page 7 


The use of good sires has been a large 
factor in upbuilding the herd. With his 
practical bent for definite results, he is 
able to show that in one instance he had 
eight daughters in his herd all sired by the 
same bull but all from different dams. In 
every case the heifer proved to be a better 

roducer than the dam had been. It has 

en the use of bulls that were good indi- 
viduals and which had high production 
in their ancestry, combined with weeding 
out inferior cows, that has enabled him to 
build up the average production of his 
herd to above 10,000 pounds of milk per 
cow per year. This is two or three times 
the amount that is produced by many a 
farm herd. 

He has been rather liberal in the use of 
tile and in the use of lime and acid phos- 
hate. The soil has responded generously. 
uikewise he has fed his cows liberally. 
They have all the alfalfa and silage they 
can handle in winter and when the summer 
pasture is short, he supplies a rich grain 
mixture to his cows at each milking 
period. In measuring out the grain, he 
feeds the cows one pound for each four 

pounds of milk that they produce. 

He uses modern machinery. A manure 
spreader is kept busy keeping the barns 
and lots clean. In the dairy house are 
up-to-date bottle washers and bottling 
equipment. A machine that stands very 
high in his favor is the mechanical milker 
which he has used for some time. He says 
that it is the greatest improvement that 
has come to the dairy business in recent 
years. Its use cuts down the time and 
expense of milking and leaves more time 
for leisure or for his other farm work. On 
Sunday the day is not so badly cut into 
as was the case when the milking was done 
by hand. It is better for the cows, too, he 
says. 

Really, it would seem that cows and 
alfalfa have supplemented each other very 
distinctly on the farm. The good crops of 
alfalfa have provided feed for a larger 
number of cows and the increased number 
of cows have produced more manure to 
put more ground in condition to produce 
more alfalfa or other crops in abundance 
to feed more cows. 
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‘Traction... 


for your car too 





Stay on the road and out of the 
ditch. Don’t endanger life and 
property—skidding is dangerous. 
Put on your WEED Chains at the 
first sign of wet roads, when you 
start to lose Traction. Remember: 
Wet rubber slips. 


In mud and snow 


WEED chains grip—like a tractor wheel— 
they keep your car in control. Look over 
your tire chains the first chance you get, 
and put them in shape for fall and early 
snow. There's a WEED dealer in town. Be 
sure to ask for WEED Tire Chains and 
WEED Cross Chains. They are 


Standard for 23 years 


You can identify genuine WEED Chains 
by their red connecting 
hooks, galvanized gray side 
chains and hrass plated 
cross chains. with the 
name WEED stamped on 


every hook. 





AMERICAN CHAIN CO.,, Ine, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
In Cumate: Dominion Chain Co., Limited 
Niagara Falis, Ontario 
Dtstrict Sales Offices :Boston,Chicago,New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
World's Largest Manufacturers p4 Welded an@ 
Weldless Chains for All Purposes 
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HE long Durham Duplex 

Blades clip the minutes 
from the morning shave just as 
the long blade ina mowing ma- 
chine saves time in the farmer’s 
job. Try them now and see for 
yourself why they are called— 
“The Blades Men Swear By 
—Not At”. 


You can get a genuine 
Durham-Duplex Razor with 
one blade for as low asaquarter 
—a real razor that will last for 
years. The same extra long, 
extra keen Durham-Duplex 
Blades are used in both the old 
fashioned and hoe types. Take 
your choice and get one at 
your dealers or by mailing the 
coupon. 


NEW DURHAM-DUPLEX SETS 
Including two 50¢ packages of 5 
Durham-Duplex Blades—$1.50 


Interchangeable Blades— 
50c for package of 5 
GET A GENUINE DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR 
WITH ONE BLADE FOR ONLY 


Durkh — a a: 
i ( ddren 3 es x Razor Co = — on on 
Gin) I “3 -anada— 59 f Pes a City, N.J, t 


enclose 25e 


CI 2 
! : leck type Preferre. _ eng ee blag 
Name... disp ff 
Address — "EELS Peake or P 
} ba or City and State Mideig cs. et | 
| et power me ace Handle PO is 
— om, 





The BladesMen Swear By-notAt 


DURHAM-DUPL EX ety te CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Factories: Jersey City; Sheffield, Eng.; Paris, France; 
y 
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LIGHT AND LIGHTEN RURAL LIFE 
Continued from page 5 

with hand irons heated on the kitchen 
range; and the dusty sweeping of the 
house with a broom; and the turning of the 
hand cream separator; and the cleaning 
of the incubator and brooder lamps; 
familiar with the many trips daily to the 
cellar or cold water tank with eatables to 
be cooled, can well appreciate what it 
means in a farm woman’s life if, by the 
turning of an electric switch, about ninety- 
five percent of the drudgery of housework 
can be done electrically. 

The day of emancipation from darkness 
and drudgery on the farm is at hand. The 
women folks may not be hounding the 
men folks for these improvements because 
they may heroically feel that other im- 
provements are more necessary, but I am 
sure the men folks are going to think first 
of the women. You know that nearly all 
the improvements have been made in 
farm machinery which the men are using. 
Too long the farm household has been 
operating upon the equipment of another 
generation. It is little wonder that ‘‘wom- 
an’s work is never done.” With complete 
household electric equipment woman’s 
work will be more easily and quickly done 
and she will have a chance to acquire some 
of the social and mental culture she has 
long sacrificed to household drudgery. 

The only way to use electricity econom- 
ically is to use lots of it. Just one or two 
lights will not be economical use of cur- 
rent, whether home plant or line furnishes 
it. But when the home and farm are fully 
electrified, the cost of current is within 
reach of all. Make this mighty force do 
the work. It never complains of drndger 
It works while you do something else. it 
works while you enjoy yourselves. 
housemaid or hired man it does not are a 
day off, or ask you to keep a horse or car 
for private use. One farm woman I talked 
with said she had let the housemaid 
since her home was electrified. She could 
then do the work alone. In another state a 
farmer told me he could do as much alone 
with his electric equipment as he and a 
hired man had been doing before the farm 
was electrified. Electricity is not a luxury 
but a necessity in city life. It is as truly a 
necessity in country life. 


























BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 
Continued from page 17 


excavated. Many of the houses have been 
dug up. The city was surrounded by high 
walls. Some of the old stones can be seen 
today. It can readily be seen that some 
of the houses in the old city were built 
around courts. Stone mills, where the 
women ground the flour for the family, 
have been found. 

One can form some idea of how the 
people lived in old Jericho. Iron vessels 
with deer-horn handles have been found 
among these ruins. Also there are many 

ieces of pottery such as water jars, old 
amps, jugs, plates, etc. 

The Jericho of Jesus’ day was quite a 
city. It was called the City of Palms. The 
climate must have been different from to- 
day and the entire plain must have been 
irrigated and productive as the valley of 
the Nile. 

Herod the Great beautified Jericho 
and made it a winter resort for people of 
Jerusalem. Some think that Herod died 
in his great palace in Jericho. In the city 
was a theater and a circus. A school of 
learning was also in the city. Mark 
Anthony and his affinity, the beautiful 
Cc leopatra, spent some time in the city 
and it is said that he gave her the city as 
a birthday present. 

Jesus passed thru Jericho more than 





Toronto, Can. Sales Representatives in All Countries. 


once. On one occasion He invited Him- 
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BUY AN Y 
WITTE Log 
and 
Tree Saw 


On Your Own Terms 


The One-Profit WITTE 
Leg Saw Does 10 <nagedaeneeran 













Magneto 
oy if Equipped 


Buy Fromthe Maker 


and Save Money 


The WITTE Log and Tree Saw Burns any 
fuel and will cut from 15 to 25 cords of wood a day. 
Easy to operate and move, Trouble-proof. Fells 
trees—makes ties—runs other farm machinery. Fast 
money maker and big labor saver. Completely 
equipped with Wico Magneto, speed and power regue 
lator, throttling governor and 2 fly wheels. 


Write today for my big FREE 
ree: Catalog and Low Easy Payment 
Prices. No obligation. Also 

manufacturers of all-fuel WITTE Engines, 1% to 30 
H-P., Saw Rigs and Pumping Outfits. ED. H. WITTE. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

esis Empire Bids. "PITTSBURGH, PA. PA. 
6 Wines Bldg. BAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


“quick pone a also made coves nearest of 
warehouses: Minneapolis, Minn., Atlanta, 
Ga., Trenton, N. J., Richmond, Va. , Tampa, Fla., 
New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex., 
Denver, Colo., B Billings, Mont., New York, N.Y. 
Albany, N. Y., oon Me., Portland, Ore. as and 
Los Angeles, Calif, 








“Well Brushed 9 “<7 
Hair is Healthy Hair’ 


On military brushes, as on handled 
hair brushes, the name 


WHITING-ADAMS 


is the mark of a better brush — 
the same now as for over a 
hundred years. 

A dainty size for the ladies. 

















WHITING-ADAMS 


BOSTON 
BRUSH MAKERS FOR 118 YEARS 


EvenlIf YouDon’t sic * : ; 











Single Note of Music 


Choose your favorite instrument now. 
Learn to play any instrument right at 
home—in a few months through re- 
markable waeibed a as A. B. C. 
No exercises — no cher. Entertain your 
friends. FREE Boo: let, ‘Music Lessons in Your Own Home, “and 
Demonstration Lesson give complete facts. No obligation. Write NOW! 


U. S. School of Music, 911 Brunswick Building, New York 


Calendars From Your Films 


Send us any negative with 25c anc vey » will make for you a 1927 
ealendar with the picture thes »m your film artistically mounted. 


FRANK SCOBIE, PHOTOGRAPHER, 52-C SLEEPY EYE, MINN. 
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self to the home of a tax collector who 
had a bad reputation among the Jews. 
This man’s name was Zaccheus and he was 
small of stature. When he heard that 
Jesus was in town, he was determined to 
see Him. As he could not see Him for the 
crowd, he ran on ahead of the procession 
and climbed up in a sycamore tree along 
the street. 

When Jesus came up he said, “‘Zaccheus, 
make haste and come dewn for today I 
must abide at thy house.” Zaccheus 
came down quickly and they went along 
the street together. When they entered 
the tax collector’s home, the Jews found 
fault saying that He had gone home with a 
sinner. Jesus answered the objection by 
saying, “The Son of Man is come to seek 
and to save that which was lost.” 

How I wish that the record gave more 
about the visit in this home. Evidently 
they had a great visit and Jesus must have 
talked very plain to the tax collector. At 
any rate Zaccheus was converted by the 
Great Teacher, for he publicly stated that 
he would give half of his fortune to the 
poor and if they could show wherein he 
had defrauded anyone, he would restore 
him fourfold. 

On the mountain side not far from 
Jericho is an old monastery. Staying all 
night in Jericho the weather was so hot 
that it was impossible to sleep. Just about 
the time I dozed off to sleep, I heard the 
sweetest music. Jumping out of bed, I ran 
to the window and found that this music 
was coming from the monastery on the 
mountain side. I waked my friend 
quickly and when he reached the window 
he said, “Every morning of the first day 
of the week, year in and year out, just as 
the day begins to dawn in the east, the 
monks yonder ring the bells in harmony 
announcing the resurrection of Christ.” It 
pe ned that this was Sunday morning. 

eed my friend when this idea started 
oa he said no one can tell when it origi- 
nated. 


Special.—Volume IV of Birdseye Views of 
Far Lands is just from the press. It contains 
all the articles on Africa published last year 
and the entire series on Syria and Palestine 
now running and several other articles. It 
has thirty-five pages of pictures, is well bound 
in cloth and sells at $1.50 postpaid. Volume I 
contains articles on more than twenty coun- 
tries together with The Peace Conference, The 
Passion Play, The Panama Canal and The 
Seven Wonders of the World. Price $1.25. 


Volu me II gives a description of a at Ocean 
Liner, The Mighty Deep, London, Paris, 
Athens, me, Genoa, Naples, Pompeii, 


Polermo, Mexico City and sixteen countries. 
Illustrated. Price $1.50. Volume III contains 
twenty-five chapters written on a tour around 
the world with many pictures taken enroute. 
Price $1.50. Any two volumes sent for $2.50, 
any three of them for $3.25, or all four of them 
for $4.. Address Successful Farming, Book 
Department, Des Moines, Iowa. 


A SEMI-BUNGALOW WITH PLENTY 
OF ROOM 


Continued from page 28 


eight rooms and bath and measure only 
26x38 feet. 

The outside appearance of this house 
can be improved by the right kind of 
foundation planting. A good foundation 
wall is necessary but it should not show 
from the outside. Shrubs and vines will 
not only cover the foundation and hide it 
from view but they will improve the looks 
of the house in general. The driveway 
from the highway to the house is an im- 
portant item in arranging the general 
planting. The drive should curve a little 
and not lead in a straight line to the house. 
Shade trees help tremendously in making 
the home plot attractive but there must 
not be so much shade that the lawn will 
not do well. Shrubbery that is more or 
less native to the climate is the best to 
use. It requires the least care possible and 


is in better taste than that which by its 
very nature seems out of place. 

A house that looks bare from the out- 
side may be comfortable to eat and sleep 
in, but to add the beauty of trees, shrubs, 
and flowers is to apply the finishing touch 
to the art of true 


ome-making. 
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Something to be thankful for 
— Kohler Electricity 





**The 1500-watt Kohler which I installed in August, 1925, has proved most 
satisfactory. It furnishes light for the house, power for a pressure water system, 
and runs various household appliances, such as vacuum cleaners, etc. 


**I have recently ordered another 1500- watt unit for our ranch foreman’s house 


and the dairy barns.’’ 


(Signed) Harry B. Cox, Barnegat Ranch, Grass Valley, Calif. 





AMILY and friends, content- 

ment and health—these 
things come first. But life has 
its lesser blessings, too; and 
amongst these, in the hearts of 
thousands of American families, 
Kohler Electricity stands 
foremost. 

To these families the 
Kohler Automatic Elec- 
tric Plant has brought 
real electricity, confer- 
ring every advantage 
which city peopleenjoy. 

This modern plant 
eliminates the usual 
storage batteries. With 





Kohler Automatic 
Model D 


110-volt current enables you to 
use standard lamps and appli- 
ances. Full-rated current capac- 
ity is always on tap, the same 
aftef hours of running as when 
first starting up. 

Look into the un- 
equaled performance 
record—in reliability,in 
fuel economy, in long life 
and low upkeep cost— 
which has caused this 
machine to be recog- 
nized, wherever it is 
used, as America’s finest 
private electric plant. 


A Kohler Automatic for 


its automobile-type watt MOvokD.C. Ohristmas!—If you 


starting battery and exclusive 
Kohler-patented switch, it is fully 
automatic, supplying current in 
an instant, direct from the gener- 
ator, whenever you turn aswitch. 

The powerful, far-carrying 


want to give your family the 
best Christmas present they 
ever had, start to investigate 
the Kohler Automatic zow. The 
coupon below will bring com- 
plete information in a hurry. 


Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. + Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Kohler Co., 
ATLANTA, GA....+.-+-+esee8 84 North Pryor St. 
BOSTON, MASS.....--+++- 445 C St., South Boston 
CHICAGO, ILL... .- ee eee ec ee eee Tribune Tower 
DETROIT, MICH... ..--+++-+ee5 35 Parsons St. 
HOUSTON, TEX. ........-- 1317-1319 Texas Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. . . 337 North Penngilvania St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.......+++- 1113 Wyandotte St. 
LOS ANGELES,, CALIF... .. - 1100 Santa Fe Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN...... «+ - 2100 Nicollet Ave. 


NEW YORK, N.Y......-.-.055% 20 West thth St. 
ORMABIA, MER. 2 cc ccccccccccces 1907 Farnam St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA... . 1603-16179 North 32nd St. 
PITTSBURGH, PA......---++5- 401 Penn Ave 
RICHMOND, VA....---cees:s: 116 W’. Grace &. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.........«+:+ EES Arcade Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. . 544 2nd St. 
Se Ps SO ncn c ctcrececs 1000 Mercer St. 
LONDON, ENGLAND ..... 216, Great Portland 8t. 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 


cAutomatic Electric Plants -10 Volt D.C. 
Nb Storage Batteries 


eeccescccccacecececeses MATL THIS COU PON eecccccccccnssssaccesce 


Kohler Co., 


Kohler, Wis., U. S. A. Gentlemen: Please send me your new 36-page 


book about Kohler Automatic Electric Plants. 


Name 





City, State. 





Use in which interested 


Street or R. F. D. 
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Alfalfa Produces Pork as Well as 
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Milk 


Fed in Racks, It Improves the Winter Ration 
By FRANCIS E. PERKINS 




















FARMER in the west- 

A river country in South 
Dakota, said to be 

one of the richest alfalfa- 
growing sections in the 
world, had some outstand- 
ing results in raising fall 
pigs during the winter of 
1924-1925. He allowed 
his pigs to run to an old 
alfalfa stack bottom in ad- 
dition to feeding them the 
standard ration of yellow 
corn and tankage. That same 
winter the experiment station 
at the South Dakota state college 
fattened fall pigs by supplement- 
ing the regular ration with alfalfa 
hay fed in racks and obtained results 
equally as good as those produced by the 
west-river hogman. On the strength of these 
results, hundreds of South Dakota farmers success- 
fully adopted the improved ration for fall pigs the following 
winter, 1925-1926, according to reports from county agents and 
Turner Wright, extension livestock specialist at South Dakota 
state college. ; 

The experiment station in South Dakota has been conducting 
feeding trials since 1920 to determine the most efficient and 
practical method of raising market hogs during the winter months. 
These investigations were recently. completed and they show the 
following conclusions: that alfalfa hay is the key to success with 
fall pigs, that whole hay is practically as good as chopped hay 
that the standard of corn-tankage is inefficient, that ground 
barley is a satisfactory substitute for corn, that linseed oilmeal 
is not an essential part of the winter ration for hogs, and that 
tankage cannot be replaced by alfalfa hay. 

The use of auaael hay in the ration for winter pigs has been 
advocated for some time; but the South Dakota experiment 
proves that whole hay gives almost as good gains, that there is 
no advantage in chopping the hay if pigs can be induced to con- 
sume sufficient uncut hay to insure beneficial results, and that 
the hogs will usually get plenty of hay if it is of good quality. 
These deductions are important because many farmers in South 
Dakota, as well as other states, have abundant supplies of alfalfa 
hay, or other legume hay, but no means or facilities for chop- 
ping it. 

“The experiment on winter rations for hogs was not original 
with us,” says Professor A. H. Kuhlman, associate animal hus- 
bandman in the South Dakota experiment station, who super- 
vised the investigations with alfalfa hay. “We had occasion to 
fatten a carload of fall pigs for market several years ago and 
Professor Morrison of the Wisconsin station suggested that we 
try the ration of linseed oilmeal, chopped alfalfa hay, corn, and 
tankage, which that station recommended after much experi- 
mental work. We had no means of cutting the alfalfa hay; so we 
fed it whole. In addition, we self-fed yellow corn and a mixture 
of two parts tankage and one part linseed oilmeal. Our results 
were so good that we determined to carry on an experiment to 
verify them and to compare the efficiency of the yellow corn and 
tankage ration; the corn, tankage, linseed oilmeal, and chopped 
alfalfa hay ration; and the corn, tankage, oilmeal, and whole 
alfalfa hay ration. 

‘Probably the Wisconsin station also tried feeding whole hay 
in its work on winter rations for hogs; but I was raised in Wis- 
consin and know that alfalfa hay there is not comparable to 











These pigs all received alfalfa in some form 











South Dakota alfalfa. The western 
part of South Dakota particularly is 
one of the best alfalfa sections in 
the world. We had fed choice, 
bright hay with satisfactory 
results that winter in prepar- 
ing the carload of hogs for 
market and we knew that 
we could hardly advise 
South Dakota farmers to 
invest in expensive machin- 
ery for chopping alfalfa; so 
we reasoned, in planning 
our comparative experiment 
with the old standard, the 
chopped-alfalfa and the 
whole-alfalfa rations, that 
since South Dakota alfalfa is 
of much better quality than Wis- 
consin alfalfa, perhaps whole hay 
could be fed in this state with as 
good results as are obtained from 
chopped hay in Wisconsin. 
“It is a well-known fact that a ration of yellow 
corn and tankage is excellent for summer feeding 
if it is used with pasture or forage crops. Because this 
ration produces gains in summer, farmers have endeavored to 
use the same combination for fattening fall pigs. The fall- 
farrowed pigs usually made slower gains, required more feed, 
and oftentimes looked unthrifty when compared with spring pigs 
raised on the farm; so the general conclusion was that it is not 
profitable to raise pigs during the winter months.” 

A striking illustration of the effect of a yellow corn and tankage 
ration on hogs fattened in winter was observed in the feed lots 
at South Dakota state college. Five pigs were fed until the aver- 
age final weight was 227 pounds. One of the pigs in the lot then 
weighed 298 pounds, while the lightest weighed only 120 pounds. 
Both had weighed about the same and were equally thrifty at 
the beginning of the feeding trial. They were free from worms at 
all times and were never sick or off feed, yet they responded to a 
supposedly good ration of yellow corn and tankage in totally 
different ways. 


Suc H wide variation in size, condition, and finish at the’end of 

a feeding period is unsatisfactory because top-market prices 
are rarely paid for pigs lacking in uniformity of size or finish,” 
Kuhlman points out. “Our experience with this ration under 
dry-lot conditions for several years, during both winter and 
summer, indicates that usually 20 to 40 percent of the pigs yield 
poor returns when handled in this manner. 

“The difficulty usually experienced by farmers in securing 
good results with fall pigs led us to work on this problem. Since 
most South Dakota farmers could easily make provision to store 
away a load or two of choice fine alfalfa to use as hog feed in 
winter, it seemed that if satisfactory gains could be obtained by 
feeding the hay in a rack instead of chopping it, many farmers 
could be induced to use this modified form of the Wisconsin 
ration. The Wisconsin ration is a mixture of 50 pounds of tank- 
age, 25 pounds of linseed oilmeal, and 25 pounds of chopped 
alfalfa hay fed as a supplement to corn. 

“It was not our intention to prove that the whole hay was as 
good or better than the chopped; but we believed that if results 
of feeding the whole hay even approximated those obtained from 
the use of the chopped hay, alfalfa would become a popular 
corn-tankage supplement in winter rations for pigs.” 

The best results in the investigations on winter rations for pigs, 
conducted at South Dakota state college, were obtained when 
alfalfa hay of high quality was used, (Continued on page 60 
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a hard job easier 


The progress in electric light- 
ing made within the last two 
decades has been one-of the 
miracles of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The Mazpa lamp as it 
is today is one of the greatest 
achievements of the General 
Electric laboratories. The 
General ElectricCompany man- 
ufactures many electrical prod- 
ucts which are used on the 
farm. Ask your local light and 
power company for the G-E 
Farm Book which tells what 
electricity can do for you. 


HE time will never come when farming will be listed as an 
easy job. The daylight hours even in summertime are often 
too short to see the day’s work ended. 


But groping in the dark is one of the many hardships of farming 
which electricity will abolish. 


In barns, stables, and poultry houses of farms electrically equipped, 
you will find power lines bringing clean, safe lighting to the darkest 
corners. Here, late chores and sudden emergencies can be dealt with 
quickly and effectively,and the same power which furnishes light 
drives the motors of many labor-saving machines. 


And in the farmer’s home the cheerful brightness of electric light 
provides comfort for his family and a welcome for his friends. 


Not since the days when electricity was first harnessed to indus- 
trial use, has it found a greater opportunity for human emancipa- 
tion than in its application to farm problems. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Use it as you would use 
any ordinary meat salt 
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» ++ it sugar-cures and then 
perfectly smokes your meat 


A one operation this new and improved smoked-salt 
will sugar-cure and smoke the very finest meat you 
have ever eaten. No smokehouse smoking is necessary. 


Just cure the meat as you have 


always done—using Figaro 


Sugar-Curing Smoked Salt. When curing is finished the 
meat is perfectly sugar-cured and smoked. 


For the first time, Figaro has blended together top-grade 
meat salt, pure condensed wood-smoke and a rare old- 


fashioned sugar-cure formula. 


These three things com- 


bined will bring to your table meat that equals the best 


and fanciest of “Old Virginny. 


will be lost. The solid, sound 


” Not a drop of the juices 
and deliciously good meat 


will be a delight to your family and a treat to your 
neighbors. Ask your local dealer. 


Manufactured and For Sale by 


THE FIGARO COMPANY, Dallas, Texas 
THE MORTON SALT COMPANY, Chicago, IIL. 





FIGARO 





ugoar-Curin 


S 





OKED SAL 


Drop us 2 postal today for the Figaro Booklet, ‘“The Use of Sugar-Cur- | 


ing Smoked Salt.” 


It is free and we will gladly mail it to you at once. 





Iso f Fur Farming maga: 
e skank, mink, for, gt, for bie pretts, all for 16¢e, CAddresq 





RAISE BELGIAN HARES 
New Zealand Reds — Chinchilias,— Flemish Giants 
MAKE BIG MONEY—We Supply Stock 


i pay you fol ou raises 
New $3 
$4 each—Flemish Giants $5 each. 
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—Cainchil 


ares 
tas 
82-page illustrated book, catalog and 


con t. 
copy of Fur ine,telishowto | 











e NEWTON'S 





Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
ot er, Worms. Most for cost. 
* Two cans satisfactory for 
omg Heaves or money back. $1.28 
; ad per can. Dealersor by mail, | 
The Newton Remedy Ce, 
Toledo, Ohic. 





FISTULA éircatcccs ChemicaiCo., Barnes, Kans. 





Keep your horses working with 9s 
“SPOHN'’S.” Standard rem- 


edy for 32_years for Distemper, },U2N)3) 
Srengles, d 


| order from us. . 
| $1.20. Write for free booklet on disen 


DISTEMPER 
COMPOUND 







. 


pngles influense, Conse ane 
s. Give to sick an os - 

d. Give “SPOHN'S” for Dog Dis- a 
emper. Sold by your ay pot, on 


CO.Bep.18 GOSHEN, IND, 05 
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CORN AND SOYBEANS 


Corn and soybeans make a splendid 
combination feed when they are shredded 
together. ‘This combination,” said A. I. 
Kreger of Black Hawk county, lowa, 
“made some of the most satisfactory 
feed that I ever fed. ~The beans were 
planted in the hills with a soybean attach- 
ment, four to seven beans per hill. Last 
year I used the manchu variety. It made 
a a growth, stood up well and matured 
well. 

“When the corn was matured well 
enough to keep, it was cut with a corn 
binder together with the beans. Set in 
small shocks both the corn and the beans 
cured out perfectly green. There was no 
shattering of the leaves of the soys, a thing 
that I have found usually happens when 
the beans are handled in the ordinary way. 

“During the early winter the bean- 
fodder was shredded. There was no 
waste. Every particle of the leaves and 
stems of both crops were torn up. I paid 
no particular attention to this because I 
figured that the only important part of 
the soybean was in the seed which came 
out with the shelled corn, of which the 
beans consituted about a third. I never 
had pigs do better than on this feed. I 
believe that it was one of the best, cer- 
tainly one of the cheapest rations that I 
have ever fed in growing out a bunch of 
pigs. It was almost a balanced feed in 
itself, and, of course, saved the buying of 
tankage and oilmeal which I usually fed. 

“My surprise came when I started to 
feed the shredded fodder. The cows licked 
up every bit of it. And they kept up in 
milk flow just as well as on inet or 
cottonseed meal. The only difference was 
that this was cheaper. It was all home 
grown and already mixed. Not only was 
the entire feeding value of the stalks and 
leaves of the beans in the fodder but they 
seemed to impart the appetizing bean 
flavor to the corn. Soybean leaves and 
stems are almost as rich in protein as 
alfalfa, and it was protein that I lacked 
in the fodder.—A. A. B., Iowa. 


WINTER RATIONS FOR BROOD 
SOWS 


Almost invariably in a year following 
an abundant corn crop, spring litters are 
small, the pigs themselves are undersized 
and they do not grow so well as litters 
farrowed under different feed conditions. 

Cheap corn and high priced tankage are 
conditions that forerun too generous corn 
feeding of the brood sows. When corn 
is high, a variety of substitute feeds are 
fed and the necessity of feeding some 
protein to balance the corn and grain is 
generally taken for granted. And where 
brood sows are “‘corned”’ to the exclusion 
of most other feeds, and more especially 
if the sows are not given some Kind of 
legume hay during the winter, spring 
litters are invariably weak and small. 

The reason is simple. While the sow’s 
body is demanding feeds that contain 
nay of protein to form muscles, hide, 

air, and hoofs of the litter she carries, 
the owner gives her fattening feeds in- 
stead. Ever notice how lanky and wrinkly 
a little pig is? Not much fat in him or on 
him. His body is almost exclusively pro- 
tein. Then in four or five days after bein 
farrowed, he commences to round out an 
show some fat. 

Naturally, every owner wants to winter 
his brood sows as cheaply as possible and 
it behooves him to do so because sow keep 
constitutes a major part of pig costs. The 
cheapest ration in the long run contains 
enough protein so the sow can have 
enough to develop the young pigs. 

Experience shows that it takes approxi- 
mately 600 pounds of concentrates to feed 
the sow between breeding and farrowing. 
This means for the average sow fed on 
grains exclusively a little more than five 
pounds of concentrates per day. 

We generally feed the brood sows some 
distance from where they sleep so they 








must take exercise and get out in what 


sunlight there is. The man who has a 
corn-soybean field that the shotes were 
fattened in has an almost ideal place for 
the brood sows. As the shotes approached 
perfect fatness, they naturally ate more 
corn and less soybeans, so there are many 
shattered on the ground. A soybean hunt 
is a fine daily stunt for brood sows in 
winter. The protein they get will help 
some and the exercise will help more. And 
especially is this true if their diet runs 
heavily to corn. 

In our practice alfalfa hay is almost a 
necessity in sow feeding in winter. It 
both cheapens the ration and satisfies the 
brood sow’s protein requirements. Then, 
too, it foinies a cooling, velvety, pliable 
bulk that the brood sow seems to relish. 
Sows will eat more alfalfa hay than of 
any other legume; it seems more palatable. 

We take special pains with the alfalfa 
hay that is to be fed to the brood sows so 
it will be as green as possible when it is fed. 
Science has shown that the vitamins are 
associated with the green color, hence 
bleached or leached alfalfa hay contains 
less vitamins. Last summer we started 
to rake as soon as we unhitched from the 
mower and bunched the alfalfa right away. 
After the piles had stood for a week, the 
hay was that dark olive green, the kind of 
which brood sows will eat a lot. 

There is something in method, I be- 
lieve. Corn is pie to most hogs and like 
the small boy, the old sow will eat her pie 
first if she can. Just as I was forced to 
eat potatoes before I could have pie, just 
so I get the brood sows to eat p ~g | of 
alfalfa leaves by feeding alfalfa rst, 
before they get their corn. The sows are 
given their alfalfa hay in racks the first 
thing in the morning. After they eat this, 
they get the corn. 

To the man who likes to weigh his 
alfalfa hay at first so he gets off on the 
right foot, we put out about three pounds 
of alfalfa hay for each sow. They are not 
required to eat this very closely because 
the horses get what is left. But as near as 
it can be gauged, we get the sows to eat 
approximately a pound of alfalfa leaves 
per day. And they get enough corn to keep 
them in reasonably good condition. This 
generally takes about one percent of the 
sow’s weight of corn. For instance, a sow 
weighing 500 pounds would get five pounds 
of corn, making allowance for the cobs. 

The sow owner who does not have 
alfalfa hay cannot winter his sows as 
cheaply as the one who has it. He must 
supply the needed protein in feeds that 
cost much more than it costs to produce 
alfalfa hay. Before we got alfalfa, we fed 
the sows a ration of about one and a half 
percent of their live weight daily, using 
95 percent corn and five percent tankage. 
Whole oats are excellent feed for brood 
sows but cannot be used exclusively be- 
cause they are too bulky. Seventy-five 
percent corn, 20 percent oats, and five per- 
cent tankage makes an ideal ration where 
one does not have a legume hay to feed.— 


I. J. M., Ind. 


VACCINATION INJURES HAMS 


In spite of suggestions sent out by the 
department of agriculture, many vaccina- 
tion operators still inject into the hams 
of hogs. 

The best way to stop this is for hog 
owners to insist and see to it that no one 
injures the hams of hogs by injecting the 
serum into the hams or shoulders. It is 
just as effective when injected beneath the 
skin under the shoulder or ham, as in the 
armpit. 

It is just such losses that ruin the profits. 
The packers are not going to pay as much 
for hogs that have had their chief value 
ruined by careless vaccination. 

Branding of cattle is another source of 
OSS. 
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Which means 


the most to mother? 


GINCE time was young “home folks” every- 
where have thrilled at the tender expres- 


sions of love for mother. 


Human hearts and human sentiments never 
change. But today the expression of these 
sentiments has found finer form. People 
realize that even the tenderest sentiment 
cannot bring happiness where stalks the 
spectre of drudgery. And so in labor-saving 
conveniences that lighten hearts and bur- 
dens, the kind thoughts of yesterday have 


become the realities of today! 


Those fine thoughts of better days for the 
folks in your home need not remain mere 
thoughts. Today you can have city conve- 
niences broughtto you—electricity, for lighting 
yourhomeand lightening your labor—running 
water, with its convenience and health- 
promoting sanitation—power, for performing 


endless tasks about the farm. 


These are the things that are offered toyou 
in Fairbanks-Morse Home Light Plants, 
Home Water Plants and other time and 
labor-saving utilities. They are more than 
quality-built machines. They are expressions 
of human regard that actually bring profit 


while they bring happiness! 


The latest addition to the Fairbanks-Morse 
line—the new F-M Home Electric Power 
Plant — is illustrated above. So surpassing is 
its construction that it has been called “the 
light plant of tomorrow.” It typifies the 
advanced design that is found throughout 
the line of profit-making conveniences illus- 


trated opposite. 


Any of these products is as close as your Fairbanks- 
Morse dealer—as close as the coupon below. 


A small payment and home comfort is yours 
under the new Fairbanks-Morse Finance Plan 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Branches and Service Stations Covering Every State in the Union 


Manufacturers 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. B-121. 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
0 “Z” Engines 
1) Steel Eclipse Windmills 
] Home Water Plants 
(J Feed Grinders 
() Plate Type 


Hammer Type Name... 
(1) Home Light and Power Plants 
C) Fairbanks Scales Address... 
(J Washing Machines 
() Electric Motors , 


0) Pump Jacks 





Please send free descriptive literature 
and complete information concerning 
the items I have checked. 

















Automatic electric home 
water pa, 120 to 400 gal- 
ions per hour. 


re, 


Engine or motor driven 
pneumatic water systems, 
300 to 6000 gallons per hour. 








"“*Z”* Engines. A half mil- 

lion farmers regard them 

the biggest dollar-for-dol- 
lar value. 





The Fairbanks-Morse Belt- 

Driven Home ElectricLight 

and PowerPlant,thousands 

of which have been in use 
for many years. 





Make every bushel pay, b: 
rinding your feed wit 
PM Feed Grinders. Both 
plate type and all-purpose 
hammer type. 


PRICES quoted are 
cash f. 0. b. factory; add 
freight to your town. 


*Z** Engines 
2hp. battery equipt § 48.50 
2hp.magnetoequipt 68.50 
3hp.magnetoequipt 101.00 
6hp. magneto equipt 153.00 


Home Water Plants 


From $24.75 up, depending on 
type and size. 


Feed Grinders 
Plate type, 4-inch . §$ 11.00 
Plate type, 8-inch , 49.00 


Plate type, 10-inch . 65.00 
All-Purpose Hammer 
) 135.00 


For other F-M Products see 
coupon. 





This sign identifies your 
local F-M deaier, 
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Buy this 


Nerney Shutter 
for your car 
It saves gas f&and 
prevents oil! ?di- 
lution & excessive 





carbon.Gives quick 


warm start It 
1s strong = and 
long~wearing 
Sta on all-yearroum 
EB (ES) 
ices snug &w 
for winter" 
ens en enough 
and 1s made to leave 
on all summer’ 
Anon-rattler2z, 
and §00d-looki 
your garage- 
manaito show you 
one for your car. 

















FOR FORDS 


Other sizes up to *11-2° 


MACE BY 


LAMINATED SHIM CO. Inc. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 


WERNAY >“ 
SHUTTER 2 ; 








VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms J pw and previous 
treatraent, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possibile. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umns are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as geod results as specifically com- 

unded medicines. Address ail communica- 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,’’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


STRINGHALT AND CHOREA 


When a horse jerks a hind leg up high 
at each step and sets it down again as 
forcibly, it is showing the characteristic 
symptoms of stringhalt. Rarely is a fore- 
leg affected. Usually the disease is con- 
fined to one hind leg, but occasionally 
both hind legs are similarly affected. The 
cause is in doubt; but the concensus of 
opinion seems to be that it is a nervous 
affliction due to disease of the great nerves 
which control motion in the muscles of 
the leg. 

It is most likely to appear for the first 
time when a young horse has been weak- 
ened by an attack of colt distemper or 
influenza and may also appear after a 
severe pull or strain. Chorea or St. Vitus’ 
dance, as it is sometimes called, is like- 
w'se a nervous disorder and is induced by 
some debilitating cause. Tendency to it is 
hereditary but that is not the case as 
regards stringhalt, in my experience, tho 
some authorities consider the two dis- 
eases identical but different in form. 

Chorea is called shivering or crampiness 
by horsemen and is indicated by the fol- 
lowing symptoms: When the horse is made 
to back out of its stall, a hind leg is jerked 
up a time or two and the tail rises and 
quivers and the muscles of the flanks 
twitch involuntarily. These symptoms 
subside with exercise; but they quickly 
reappear on resting. Sometimes the hind 
leg is seen to jerk up when the horse is 
suddenly turned and it may be similarly 
raised when the pastern is handled. 

Stringhalt often proves curable by the 
simple operation of peroneal tenotomy or 
severing of the later extensor tendon on the 
side of the leg just below the hock joint. 
The good effect of the operation may not 
become apparent until several weeks after 

healing of the wound. The operation can 
only be performed by a trained surgeon. 

Chorea seldom responds successfully 
to treatment. An operation does not suc- 
ceed. Generous feeding, open air, active 
life and administration of such drugs as 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic, nux and 
iodide of iron have been of some benefit 
and may be tried, under direction of a 
veterinarian.—A. 8S. A., Wis. 


Stump Sucking.—I have a horse that people 
call a stump sucker. He pulls down with his upper 
teeth on top of a post or anything where he can get 
a hold. What can I do for him?—P. R., Ind. 

Stump sucking, more commonly called “wind 
sucking” and “‘cribbing,”’ is incurable when estab- 
lished. It may temporarily be prevented by 
buckling a wide strap around the neck, fairly tight, 
just behind the throat latch. Also stable the horse 
in a box stall from which everything in which the 
teeth could be set has been removed. Soaping 
woodwork grasped by the teeth also helps. 

Barrenness.—I have a sow eighteen months 
old that has run with the male hog now for seven 
months and bred every three weeks without getting 
with pig. I am writing you for advice.—J. E. M., 
Nebr. 


There is no certain remedy in such a case and it 
is usually best to fit the sow for the butcher. If you 
do not care to-do that try the effect of syringing 
out the vagina two or three times a week with blood- 


warm (100 degrees Fahrenheit) boiled water con-— 


taining two tablespoonfuls of pure phosphate soda 
per gallon. Do not have the sow bred sooner than 
the third period of heat. Reduce her by exercise 


and spare feeding, if she is fat. 
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Let’s kill the 
THIEVING RATS 


CYANOGAS A-Dust kills rats 
quickly, cheaply and surely, with- 
out any fuss or bother. A small 
quantity applied to the rat-holes 
with a Cyanogas Duster gives offa 
poison gas that reaches them where 
they live. They cannot dodge it. 


Kill them a 
“It’s the gas that kills them.” 


Just as effective against ground- 
hogs, woodchucks, prairie dogs, 
ground squirrels ond as oles. 

Ask your dealer for Cyanogas 
A-Dust, or send us $2.00 for trial 
outfit of 1-Ib. can and special duster 
with hose for killing rats. Sent ex- 
press collect. 

Write for Leaflet 2. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 
SALES COMPANY, INc. 
511 Fifth Ave. New York,N.Y. 
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After 30 Days Trial 


Send for my big new free harness book. 


Tella how I send Walsh No-Buckle 
Harness on 30 days free trial. Use it—provefor yourself 
that it is stronger, easier to handle. Outwears buckle 
harness because it has no buckles to tearstraps, norings 
to wear them, no buckle holes to weaken them. Amazing 
success—thousands in use in every state. 

Costs Less—Wears Longer 
Savesrepairs. Walsh special 900steel test leather, which 
is explained in big free book. Easily adjusted to fit 
any size horse. Made in all styles: back pad, side backer 
breechingless, etc. $5 after 30 days trial—balance is 
paid monthly. Return to me if not satisfac- 
tory. Write today for my big free book, prices, 
easy terms, Sold direct to you by mail only. 

J. M. WALSH, Pres. 

JAMES M. WALSH Co. 
123 Grand Ave., Dept. 22 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send For Your Copy 


fr eBook 


“Diseases of 


and ran to - me 


Address 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dept. E.G.71,119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


GLOVERS 




















IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 








Write for our Evidence ot In- 
INVENTORS vention Blank and guide book 
“How to Get Your Patent '.Bend model 


or sketch of your inventionforour INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS 
RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D.C. 












Worms of Dog.—Will you please give me a 
simple treatment for worms in dogs. fy dog is 
three years old. [{ gave him salts but the worms 
reappear.—J. 8., Wis. 

To expel tapeworms, fast the dog for twenty-four 
hours and then administer arecoline hydrobromid in 
tablet form. The dose is one-eighth of a grain for 
a small dog, one-quarter grain for a dog of medium 
size and one-half grain for a very large dog. To 
expel round worms and hookworms, if known to be 
present, give carbon tetrachlorid in gelatin cap- 
sules. The dose is one drop per pound of body 
weight for a puppy and two drops per pound for a 
grown dog. Only use the drug if it is guaranteed 
pure by the druggist. Be careful not to break the 
capsules when giving them. Fast the dog for 
twenty-four hours before the treatment. Burn the 
droppings. 


FRACTURED BONES 


It is not uncommon for a bone.to be 
fractured or broken when an animal sus- 
tains a fall, receives a kick or is injured in 
some other way. The possibility of a 
fracture should be suspected when it is 
noticed that an animal cannot place 
weight on an injured leg. The suspicion is 
confirmed when a grating sound is heard 
as the leg is moved in different directions. 

In simple fracture the bone is broken 
in two without any part of it piercing the 
muscle and skin. A compound fracture 
is one in which the broken bone has pene- 
trated the tissues, causing an external 
wound. A comminuted fracture is one in 
which the bone is smashed to pieces. The 
compound fracture is highly dangerous 
in that germ infection commonly occurs 
and causes death from septicemia or gan- 
grene. That may also result from a com- 
minuted fracture which has lacerated the 
tissues, without piercing the skin. 

A fracture involving the ends of bones 
forraing a joint is also most serious and 
tends to result in union among the bones 
when knitting occurs. 

Owners of farm animals always want to 
know if treatment will pay when frac- 
ture of a bone has occurred. In answer 
it may be advised that slaughter for meat 
is the most profitable course when the 
fracture occurs in a fat beef animal, hog or 
sheep. In breeding animals, some frac- 
tures are worth treating and the younger 
the animal the greater will be the likeli- 
hood of recovery. 

In the horse fracture of the pelvis, un- 
less implicating the socket of the femur, 
or thigh bone, will knit in time, the animal 
meanwhile being supported with slings. 
Fracture of the pastern bone is also re- 
paired in time, if a plaster of paris cast 
is kept in place and the animal allowed 
a deep bed of sawdust in a box stall. 

Knitting requires about seven or eight 
weeks in such cases, and then the horse 
should not be worked for another three or 
four months. It rarely pays to treat a 
fracture of the shoulder blade, arm bone, 
forearm bone or cannon bone of the fore- 
leg of the horse, or the femur, tibia or 
cannon bone of the hind leg. 

Fractures of these bones in cattle, sheep 
and swine are more likely to knit satis- 
factorily; but there is so much loss of 
flesh and ill-thrift in consequence of the 
accident that treatment may not pay. 
Treatment consists in bringing the frac- 
tured ends of the bone together and hold- 
ing them fast in that position by applica- 
tion of splints and bandages or + mero 
casts.—A. 8. A. 


GET THESE SURE 


Diseases of Cattle and Diseases of the 
Horse are two very good free books put 
out by the United States department of 
agriculture. They have recently been 
fully revised and brought up to date. 
They are well bound in cloth and are 
printed on a high grade of paper. The 
illustrations are excellent. Everyone who 
has anything to do with these two classes 
of livestock should have these books. 

A letter to your senator or representa- 
tive in congress or to the United States 
department of agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., will bring you the books. 
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Raw materials sampled be- 
fore they are even removed 
from freight cars, and noth- 
ing taken into the factory 
until Willard chemists have 
placed their stamp of ap- 
proval upon it. 


that's 
Quality 





Willard F 


We Service All Makes 
and Sell Willards for 
All Cars—for Radio, too. 











Naturally, you receive a 
more reliable battery every 
time. And we’re here to 
provide the convenient, 
thorough inspection that 
keeps good batteries in the 
best of health—Willard 5- 
Point Inspection. 


that’s 
Service 
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AMERICAN 


READY~LITE 
LAMPS & , 


The Ready-Lite 


cost of about % 


Absolutely safe. 
nickel plate, 






quate, yet 


Costs less than an 


The ideal home light. 
required—lights with a match. 


no smoke or odor. 


both mantles. 


It is easy to handle without breaking mantles. 
‘ 


Company, Inc. 
ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


American Gas Machine Company, Inc., 
Dept. L. 4, Albert Lea, Minn. 


Send me full particulars about American 
Ready-Lites,and name of nearest dealer. 
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Dark-Chaser 


lights with a common match, makes 
its own gas from ordinary gasoline, 
and burns 15 hours at a filling, at a 
cent per hour. 
Brighter than 25 oil lanterns and 
will not go out or leak if tipped over. 
Finished in heavy 
with a blue vitreous 


gst enamel top that cannot rust, 
y corrode, tarnish or 
a burn out; built-in 
€ 
ef i) pump and unbreak- 
be able mica globe. 


~ The American Ready- 
i Lite Lampisa perfect light 
for reading, work, study or 
play—bright and ade- 
restful and 
pleasing in its softness. 


lamp to use and gives 
25 times as much light. 
No generating 


wicks to trim or chimneys to wash— 
Has straight long- 
life generator and a patented mixing 
chamber, insuring equal brilliance of 


Ready-Lite Long-Life Generator— 


the chief reason for Ready-Lite superiority, a 
straight tube which permits a free flow of gasoline, 
giving many extra hours of satisfactory service. 


Write for folder and name of nearest dealer. 


American Gas Machine 


LANTERNS 





oil 


No 

















FALL AND WINTER SHOTES 


Will it pay to feed the summer farrowed 
or the late spring farrowed shote $80 
tankage in addition to a full feed of corn? 
Every feeder of hogs recognizes the value 
of tankage in the ration at the prices which 


usually obtain. But when tankage 
reaches the price of four cents per pound 
it makes one stop to figure whether it will 
pay to feed it when corn is worth around 
60 cents per bushel, or roughly about a 
cent per pound. 

In order to find out what some of the 
best feeders thought about this problem, 
I asked them whether they were intending 
to feed tankage and if not, what they ex- 
pected to substitute for it. On the Arthur 
Hansen farm in Black Hawk county, 
Iowa, I found 160 spring shotes, fine 
growthy pigs, running to self-feeders 
which contained corn, tankage and miner- 
als. This was a simple mineral consisting 
of lime 40 pounds, spent bone black 40 
pounds and salt 20 pounds. 

“Tt’s the cheapest feed that I know of,” 
said Hansen, “‘even at the present prices.”’ 
Do you think that the pigs eat more tank- 
age than they need? I asked. “‘No, I never 
worry about that,” he replied; “‘if the pigs 
are fed in self-feeders so that they cannot 
waste it, they will not require more tank- 
age than they need to balance the corn. I 
do not think they will eat more than six 
pounds of tankage per hundred pounds of 
corn. They not only grow faster but they 
make more economical gains than on any 
other feed of which I know.” 

On the Nathan Northey farms in the 
same county I found tankage in self- 
feeders. Northey is one of the largest 
feeders in the county. He considered that 

ankage at present prices was the most 
economical protein supplement that he 
could feed. On the R. M. Gunn and Peter 
Beck farms tankage is being fed as usual. 
On other farms I found that it was being 
discontinued on account of the high price. 

Noting the tendency to quit the feeding 
of tankage, I referred this question to 
John Evvard, a feeding authority at Iowa 
state college: Will it pay to feed tankage 
at present prices? If not, what should be 
fed? He replied as follows: 

“One year we fed five groups of shotes 
averaging 133 pounds each. They were 
carried for 120 days. The first group was 
given corn and salt—nothing else. They 
gained two-thirds of a pound per day, and 
they required 672 pounds of shelled corn 
to make 100 pounds of gain. Rather an ex- 
pensive gain. The feed was not balanced. 
In the cornbelt we are marketing our 
corn when we are feeding our hogs, and 
hence it is wise to market that corn at 
the highest possible sales value. 

“The second lot received corn and tank- 
age. Four pounds of 60 percent tankage 
with each 100 pounds of corn, mixed to- 
gether and fed in open troughs. These 
pigs gained about a pound per day. They 
required 529 pounds of feed per 100 
pounds of gain—143 pounds less than the 
first lot. In other words, they saved 143 
pounds of feed. They gained two-fifths of 
a pound faster per day than the first lot, 
equivalent to 12 pounds per pig per month 
or 50 pounds per head for the 120 days. A 
little figuring will show that each pound 
of tankage saved 7144 pounds of corn. 
Tankage at $80—four cents per pound— 
and corn at about one cent per pound 
meant that four cents worth of tankage 
saved 7% cents worth of corn. 

“The third lot received corn and tank- 
age in the proportion of 100 to 6. These 
pigs made a gain of 1.36 pounds per day. 
They gained three-tenths of a pound more 
per day than the second lot, 9 pounds more 
per month, 36 pounds more in 120 days. 
They required 476 pounds of feed per 100 
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Bo writes W.H. cas Ohio. Letter from 


V. A. Marini of California reports $11275 sales in 
three months. Jacob Gordon of New Jerse 
$4000 profits i in two months.” Alexander of Steir 
vania ‘*$3000 profits in four months."’ Ira Shook $365 
tales in one day. Bram bought one outfit April 5 and 7 
more by August 28.Iwata,bought one outfit and 10 more 
witnin a yeat.Mrs.Lane of F ittsburg says *‘sold 800 pack- 
ages in day.J.R.Bert says ‘‘only thing I ever bought that 
equaled advertisement.” "John Culp, 

me SAVS:‘‘Everything going lovely BZ 

’ ttewrappers scatter-F 
ed all over town. It’s good 
Did world after all.”’ "Kellog i 
$700 ahead end, 

f second 
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Furnish secret formulas, raw material, and equipment. 
Little capital required; no experience needed. 
Build a Business of Your Own 
No limit to the sale of Crispettes. Everybody likes them. It’s 
a delicious food confection. Write for facts about a business 
that will make you independent.Start now,in yourown town. 


Profits $1000 a Month Easily Possible 


Send a postal for illustrated book of facts. It contains en- 
thusiastic letters from others—shows their places of busi- 
ness, telling how and when to start, and all information 
needed. ey Write now! 

ONG-EAKINS COMPANY * 
1136 Hien Street Springfield, Ohio 








Don’t Pay For 
4 Months 


We willsend youan Olde Tan Metal-to-Metal 
Harness and you don’t pay us a_cent for 4 
months, 30 days’ Free Trial. Returnable 


at our expense if not satisfactory. You 
should know about this improved metal-to- 
metal harness construction. Metal wherever 


there is wear or strain. 
Write for 
@7& FREE Book 
Ask for free har- 
— book show- 
pictures of 


latest harness models and telling all about 
the real old fashioned Olde Tan leather. 


B t. 25-18 
BABSON BROS., Dep 


2843 W. 19th St. 















CLEAN OFF A BOG SPAVIN 


or thoroughpin promptly with 
Absorbine. It is penetrating but 
does not blister nor remove the 
hair. You can work the horse at 
thesame time.$2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid. Describe your case 
for special instructions. Write 
for valuable horse book 4-S free. 


A user writes: ‘Had one horse with 
bog spavin on both hind legs. One bot- 
tle Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse 
now going sound and well.” 


ABSORBINE 

























Treatment 


guaranteed to end spavin, thoropin, 
—- tendon trouble, side bone an 
er, knee,ankle and hoof lameness, 


If Save-the-Horse fails, 

your money is refunded! 
Gend for free book (64 pages, illustrated) and 
copy of guarantee-bond. Book contains results 
and discoveries of our 35 years treating horses, 
All veterinary advice is free. Write today! 

TROY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
336 State St Binghamton, N. Y. 
Save-the-Horse ts sold with stoned gquare 

antee by druggists or sent prepaid. 
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HUNTING HOUND 








Cheap; Shipped for trial. 
Dixie Kennels,C2 Herrick, Ill. 











unds of gain. Contrasted with the first 
ot of corn alone, four cents worth of 
tankage saved eight cents worth of corn. 
These figures show that a little high pro- 
tein meatmeal tankage is of especial 
benefit in the balancing of the corn 
ration. 

“The fourth lot received corn and tank- 
age in the proportion of 100 to 8. These 
pigs made practically the same gains as 
when six pounds of tankage were fed. 
These pigs wanted to root some of the 
tankage away to get at the corn. 

“The fifth lot received corn and tankage 
in the proportion of 100 to 10. But here, 
as with lot four, the cost of the gain was 
increased. 

“Six pounds of tankage per 100 pounds 
of corn was about right. It produced the 
cheapest and most rapid gains. It took 
less corn and less tankage per 100 pounds 
of gain than any other proportion given. 
In recent years we have tested out this 

roposition and found that one of the 
best ways to allow the protein supplement 
to the pigs, such as meatmeal tankage, is 
to self-f it and then give the pigs all 
the corn they will take on the side. It is 
surprising how the pigs will adjust the 
tankage allowance to their needs. 

“‘We have found that tankage can be 
improved by mixing other feeds with it. 
A very good mixture that we have worked 
out can be made up of meatmeal tankage, 
75 pounds; linseed oilmeal, 15 pounds; 
and a nice green alfalfa meal, 10 pounds. 
This may be mixed together and self-fed. 
After the pigs get nicely started on it and 
are doing well, the alfalfa allowance may 
be decreased somewhat in order to get 
rid of the fiber. But it should not be re- 
moved until the pigs are doing nicely. 
After the pigs have a good running start 
on this ration, both the alfalfa and the oil- 
meal may be removed and the pigs receive 
nothing but the straight tankage, insofar 
as the organic part of the ration is con- 
cerned.”’ 

At the present prices of feeds are there 
other protein supplements that will take 
the place of tankage in the ration? Evvard 
again has given us a comparison in which 
he used a ration consisting of 32 pounds 
of linseed oilmeal, 11 pounds of wheat 
middlings, 11 pounds of alfalfa meal, 2 
pounds of minerals and 397 pounds of 
shelled corn, the amount required per 100 
pounds of gain. The cost of 100 pounds of 
gain here was $5.90. With the third ration 
which he mentioned—corn 100 pounds 
and tankage 6 pounds plus minerals—the 
feed cost was $5.02 per 100 pounds of gain. 
Linseed oilmeal was figured at $54 per 
ton, wheat middlings $40 per ton, and 
alfalfa meal at $25 per ton. These feeds 
at this time are higher than they were 
then. 

Commenting on these results, Evvard 
has this to say: ‘The use of strictly vege- 
table supplements such as linseed oilmeal, 
wheat middlings and elfalfa meal to bal- 
ance the corn ration, even tho the minerals 
were fed in addition, did not result in as 
good gain by considerable as where animal 
supplements were. used. 

“One must be handy with his pencil and 
notebook if he would figure out which feed 
to buy under current market conditions. 
The feed that is best to buy today at the 
price stated may not be the best to buy 
tomorrow, for the relative prices of other 
feeds may change. It pays to devote atten- 
tion to the relative prices of feeds and to 
buy those which are best worth the 
money.’’—A. A. B., Iowa. 


“Inoculation of Legumes and Non- 
legumes with Nitrogen-Fixing and Other 
Bacteria.”” This is farmers’ bulletin No. 
1496, by the United States department of 
agriculture, Washington, D. C. The bul- 
letin reports that artificial inoculation is 
advisable when soil is not already inocu- 
lated. The use of various cultures on 
non-legumes has been tried repeatedly 
without success. 
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Good, warm 
underwear at 


money- 


saving 


prices 





HANES gives you real winter 
comfort. Healthful warmth on 
bitterly cold days, yet you won’t 
feel smothered when the 
weather turns warmer. 


You'll find that every HANES 
garment fits you all over. It 
doesn’t bind. It doesn’t bunch. 
Legs and arms are right length. 


You'll find longer wear in 
HANES— it stands more wash- 
ing. Seams do not rip and but- 
tons don’t come off. It is 
positively guaranteed—every 
thread, stitch and button. 

HANES comes in a wide variety of 
weights—you'll find exactly the kind that 
suits your particular needs. Union suits 
and shirts and drawers for the men, 
union suits for the boys and children. 
You'll find sizes correctly marked too. 
Look for the famous red label. 

If your regular store doesn’t carry 
Hanes, don’t hesitate to write us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 


Hanes Collarettes are cut to size. A 

40 suit has a 40 collarette. Won't 
roll or gap open. 
2 Hanes Cuffs won't pull off. They 

snug the wrist. Reinforced to pre- 
vent raveling. 

Hanes Elastic Shoulders give with 

every movement, because they’re 
made with a service-doubling lap seam. 
Comfortable. Strong. 

Hanes Closed Crotch really stays 

closed. Crotch can’t bind, for Hanes 
is fitted by trunk measurement, as well 
as chest. 


5 Hanes Elastic Ankles never bunch 
over the shoe-tops. No ugly pucker 


















showing under the socks. 
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That is what they all say after once 
using Old Hickory Smoked Salt to 
cure and smoke their meat at the same 
time. Old Hickory is pure salt with 
genuine hickory smoke put on it by 
the exclusive Edwards process. As 
fast as the salt draws the water out 
of the meat the smoke goes into the 
meat, evenly, uniformly, from rind 
to bone. When the meat comes out 
of the cure it is thoroughly smoked 
and ready to be used at once or to be 
hung away for later use. Old Hickory 


“Our meat cured with Old Hickory Smoked Salt 
is the best we ever tasted. Smoke-house cured 
meat is not to be compared with it in any way. 
From now on we'll use the old smoke-house for 
something else and have better meat, less trouble 
and save time and labor and run no risk of fire 
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smoke-house.” — C. B. Riggs, Law- 


rence, Kansas. 


Smoked Salt does away with the work 
and worry, dirt and discomfort, 
shrinkage, and fire risk that are in- 
separable from the old-fashioned 
smoke-house, It is as good for table 
use as for curing meat. Smell it. Taste 
it. You can tell at once it is pure 
table salt and hickory wood smoked 
with nothing added. 


At your dealers in air-tight, trade- 
marked, ten pound drums, Write for 
free sample and book. 


THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY, INC., Cincinnati, Ohio 











TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT OFF AND CANADA 


SMOKED SALT 


EDWARDS PROCESS 


[| The Smoked Salt Co., Inc., 


PENDING 


411-431 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me free sample of Old Hickory Smoked Salt and 
booklet No. 43|-C of suggestions for better methods of curing and cooking. 


























Write for this amazing book 
posteard will do! 
Learn how you can oo oh the most vicic a and 
ferocioug horse in a few hours time. See how 
big monty is being made in training and re-sell- 
ing wicked-tempered and “ornery” horses, 
Book tells all about the famous Beery Sys 
tem of breaking and training horses—the system 
that is GUARANTEED to break any horse of 
its bad habits forever. Learn right in your own 
home—in your spare time. Book is fully illuge 


trated and brimful of interesting pointers on 


horse training. Sent absolutely free to any 
address. Mail postcard NO 


BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
2011 Main Street - - Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





= Sass, Se 
SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, Model 1903 
woe for jon te 


Offered without bayonet. Price $19.50. Packing charge 
50 cents extra. Used gun sling 50 cents. Ball cartridges, 
$3.50 per 100. 1925 illustrated catalog, 372 pages, show - 
ing all American guns and pistols since 1775, with 
other Army and Navy equipment, mailed 60 cents. 
Special new circular for 2c stamp, Established 1865. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 501 Bway, N. Y.C. 
1 fil 1 1 3 
TRIAL OFFER 3,2, ceveloved., 6, prints, 


Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. Q, Waterloo, Iowa 














S  Siewsand> of Farmers Now 
Actually Bay At Wholesale 


anufoctere Harness, Collars, Saddles, Work Shirts, 
eo cae A Shoes, Paint, ete. *‘Here’s the Reason’”’ 
Better Goods for Less Money— 
High Quality at Low Prices—Money-Back Guar- 
antee. Our reputation backed by thousands of satisfied 
customers is your protection. ou, too, can save Bi 
qones by buying direct from The U. 
‘arm Sales Company. 


FACTORY TO FARMER 
SAVES YOU MONEY 
We make 15 different styles of 

THEE harness. Save $15 to $20 on a 
set. No on $5 up. used, 


All Leather Collars u Simply 
send name today for les 


THE U. $. FARM SALES CO., Dept. 1122-6, “SALINA, KANS. 
O. I. C. HOGS on time f75i'8 [or 


Originators and most extensive breeders. 














Dialogs, Monol Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies PLAYS How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up PRE. 


strel Opening Choruses, Desky EX ay Mer 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. W 
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ALFALFA PRODUCES PORK AS 
WELL AS MILK 


Continued from page 52 


The lot of pigs fed chopped hay weighed 
an average of 59 pounds each at the begin- 
ning of the experiment; those fed whole 
hay in racks, 59.2 pounds. Corn, tankage, 
and linseed oilmeal were also fed to both 
lots. 

In 92 days the lot fed chopped hay had 
reached a weight of 200 pounds per pig. 
Three more days were required by the 
pigs fed whole hay, but the lot fed only 
corn and tankage needed 17 extra days. 
The average daily gain was 1.32 pounds 
on the corn-tankage ration, 1.54 pounds 
on the chopped-hay, and 1.49 on the 
whole-hay. 

The same amount of corn was con- 
sumed per 100 pounds of gain in the lots 
fed whole and chopped hay. The whole- 
hay lot used nearly two more pounds of 
tankage and almost one more pound of 
oilmeal, but less hay by 3.39 pounds. The 
total feed used amounted to slightly over 
385 pounds in both the whole-hay and 
the chopped-hay lots. The lot getting 
only corn and tankage used 16 more 
pounds of feed per 100 pounds gain. The 
corn consumed by this lot amounted to 
362.87 pounds; and the tankage, 38.63 
pounds. The average daily ration was 
4.77 pounds of corn and .51 pound of 
tankage, 5.2 pounds of corn and .37 pound 
of tankage, and 5.05 pounds of corn and 
.38 pound of tankage respectively for the 
lots fed corn and tankage, chopped hay, 
and whole hay. 

“An outstanding feature of the experi- 
ment is that the average results for the 
chopped-hay and the whole-hay rations 
are so similar,’”’ Kuhlman declares. ‘This 
is true for the rate of gains and for the 
feeds required per 100 pounds of gain and 
it is also true for the average daily feed 
consumption per pig.” 

Alfalfa hay used in further investiga- 
tions at the South Dakota state college 
experiment station on winter rations for 
pigs was only second cutting of ordinary 
quality. Its color was poor and it was 
somewhat coarse. The average daily gain 
for the pigs fed this hay in racks was 1.67 
pounds. The pigs receiving the chopped 
form made 1.58 pounds and those on the 
straight corn-tankage ration made only 
1.34 pounds. The pigs fed corn and tank- 
age were 126 days w reaching 225 pounds. 
The pigs on whote hay saved 25 days in 
reaching the same weight; those on 
—- hay shortened the period by 20 

ays. 

Consuming 9.85 pounds more feed per 
100 pounds gain than the pigs on chopped 
hay and 16.75 pounds less than those fed 
corn and tankage was the record of the 
lot fed whole hay. Not quite two pounds 
of whole hay were eaten as compared with 
over 13 pounds of the chopped. 

“In this second phase of the experiment, 
the chopped-hay ration was most econom- 
ical, indicating that if only an average 
grade of alfalfa hay is used, chopping is 
usually necessary to insure consumption 
adequate for best results,’ Kuhlman says. 
“The main advantage secured in using 
chopped alfalfa hay is that there is greater 
certainty the pigs will receive the neces- 
sary amount. This is demonstrated by 
the fact that three lots of pigs which were 
fed chopped hay at the South Dakota 
station consumed 12.68, 11.54, and 11.64 
pounds of alfalfa per 100 pounds of gain, 
while corresponding lots used respectively 
only 7.77, 14.71, and 3.3 pounds of un- 
chopped hay.” 

Kuhlman believes that the advisability 
of chopping hay depends on several fac- 
tors, such as relative costs of feeds, the 
quality of hay used, the facilities available 
for chopping the hay, and whether or not 
pigs can be induced to consume sufficient 
whole hay to get the beneficial results it 
imparts to winter rations. If grains and 
concentrates are cheap, he thinks that 














probably little will be gained by chopping 
the hay. 

‘“‘Would I advise farmers to invest in 
chopping machines?”’ Kuhlman asks. ‘‘Our 
experiment showed that chopped hay is 
better than the whole hay in every case, 
but as to whether it is enough better to 
make a chopping machine a profitable 
investment remains for the individual 
farmer to determine. If he figures that it 
would be a good investment, basing his 
judgment on our figures, he should get a 
machine. In some states where the quality 
of the alfalfa is not high, it will undoubt- 
edly be necessary to purchase such a 
machine if alfalfa is to be fed.” 

The definite advice Kuhlman does offer 
is that farmers should attempt to feed 
whole hay. If the pigs do not eat a 
sufficient amount of it, then chopped hay 
can be obtained from a neighbor or from 
some other source. So little of the hay in 
any form is required that it can usually be 
supplied without much expense. 

‘‘Where ground barley was substituted 
for corn in the ration with tankage, it 
proved satisfactory,” Kuhlman claims. 
“One hundred pounds of barley were 
equal in value to 100 pounds of corn which 
graded about No. 3 or 4. One could afford 
to feed barley and tankage instead of corn 
and tankage when the cost of a bushel of 
ground barley is not more than 83 to 87 
percent of the cost of a bushel of corn. 

“Pigs on the ration lacking linseed oil- 
meal made as good gains as those fed the 
meal in addition to corn, tankage, and 
alfalfa hay. The feed requirements were 
somewhat greater when oilmeal was lack- 
ing, but much lower than when only corn 
and tankage were fed. This test showed 
rather strikingly that a small amount of 
alfalfa hay in a corn-tankage ration for 
young pigs apparently made such an 
efficient combination that the returns 
were altogether out of proportion to any 
intrinsic value which might be attributed 
to the alfalfa hay alone. 

“Further work proved that alfalfa hay 
is no substitute for tankage. Even if very 
choice, it cannot replace tankage as a 
supplement for corn; but such a ration— 
corn and alfalfa hay—may have merit 
under a system of management in which 
fall pigs are to be carried over winter, 
kept on pasture and a limited grain ration 
during summer, and finished on new bar- 
ley or corn for the fall market. 

“The outstanding feature of our experi- 
ment is that the addition of alfalfa hay 
improves standard rations to such an ex- 
tent that the rate and cost of gains of 
winter fed pigs compare very favorably 
with those that may be obtained during 
the warmer seasons. The relative effi- 
ciency of each of the rations which were 
fed under comparable conditions is further 
emphasized by these figures: one bushel of 
corn fed with 5.47 pounds of tankage pro- 
duced 15.42 pounds of gain; one bushel fed 
with 4.24 pounds of tankage, 2.12 pounds 
of linseed meal, and 2.12 pounds of 
chopped alfalfa hay produced 17.03 
pounds of gain; and one bushel fed with 
4.81 pounds of tankage, 2.41 pounds of 
oilmeal, and 87 pounds of alfalfa hay pro- 
duced a gain of 16.73 pounds. 

“Alfalfa, corn, tankage, and oilmeal is 
a year-around feed for hogs, and is prob- 
ably not excelled, especially in South 
Dakota, by any other ration that might 
be used. If pigs are to be fed for the early 
spring market, it is necessary to give them 
all the corn, tankage, and linseed oilmeal 
they will eat and provide alfalfa liberally. 
If they are to be carried over the early 
summer months and then fattened for the 
fall market, only three-tenths to one-third 
as much corn need be fed. Whether farm- 
ers can profitably carry their fall pigs over 
the early winter and fatten them for the 
midsummer market rather than the early 
spring market, we do not know: We have 
not worked on that problem yet.” 
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Choose your new 
car from the 
General Motors 
Line 


In the twelve months ending June 30 last, the 
public has purchased 1,086,590 General Motors 
cars, an unprecedented record. 

This great volume of business has made possible 
still further economies and these have been put 
into the quality of the 1927 series now on display 
by General Motors dealers. 

The new General Motors line is first of all a 
quality line. It embodies every advantage of re- 
search. It has been proved at the General Motors 
Proving Ground. Every car is finished in Duco; 
the closed cars have Fisher Bodies. 

It is a complete line. It includes 59 models of 
open and closed types, ranging in price-at-the- 
factory from $510 to $4,350. Within it you will 
find the car you want at the price you want 
to pay. 

We invite you to visit the showrooms of our 
dealers and select your new car from the General 
Motors line. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 


BUICK - CADILLAC - GMC TRUCKS 
YELLOW CABS, BUSES AND TRUCKS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


General Motors cars and trucks, Delco-Light electric plants and 
Frigidaire electric refrigerators may be purchased on the GMAC Plan. 
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Thousands of cattlemen using » Letz-Dixie Mixed Feed = 
Makers send us statements like these: 
“I now finish my cattle 30 days sooner and have a hard finish. 
Notasingle scour all winter. It’s remarkable how much feed 
can be saved. When cutting and grinding feed crops with the 
Letz-Dixie, only 4% as much hay and % as much corn is now 
required to get the same gain.” Charles Schaefer, Higginsville, Mo 
Write at once for your copy of “The Feeder’s Own Book of 
Facts” giving the results of multiplied beef, milk and pork 
profits as told by Letz-Dixie feeders themselves. Address. 


Letz Mfg. Company, 1137 East Road, Crown Point, Ind. 
What Thousands of Farmers 
Say the Letz-Dixie Will Do For You 
1 Will increase animal 2 Will require only 50% to Will save 25% of your 
production 15 % to30%. 75% asmuch feed crops. 3 present labor cost, 
4 Will release 25% to 60% more — Will ampere only =o ~~ Eliminates 
acreage for cash crops. 


Pata tvlae 
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Try Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk Contain- 
ing Cod Liver Oil 
for Poultry 
Increases early eg 
yield—gets more hig £ 
i g3 now. Gets 
pullets laying sooner 
= keeps them lay- 

ing rieet through the 
‘alland winter.Write 
= full particulars, 

















When there are no pastures with their fresh succulent 
grasses that make spring Pigs grow so rapidly—then is 
the time Semi-Solid Buttermilk savesthe day. — litters, 
when fed Semi-Solid, keep healthy, and grow faster. 


SemiSolid Buttermilk 


ttermilk condensed to point of maximum feeding value. Look 
jy the Semi-Solid label found only on Genuine Semi-Solid Butter- 
milk. 58 factories assure prompt shipment and low freight costs. If 
your & dealer does not carry Semi-Solid, , write us nd for 
ok, “The True Story of Semi-Solid.” 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS Co. 
4750 Sheridan Road Dept. 308, Chicago, Ill. 









Semi Solid 


Butter milk 








FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear, Other wagon p 

Write today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO, 5O Elm Street, Quincy, UL 














Wonder 
Sheep’s Wool Works Like Magic 
A wonderful healing ointment extracted from the 
wool of sheep is the discovery of Mr.C.G.Phillips, 


of Ohio. An amazing remedy for Burns, Scalds, 
Cuts, Sores, or any flesh wounds on man or 
beast. Even stubborn cases of Rash or Chill- 
blains yield to its soothing relief. 
CORONA WOOL FAT io thezame of this wonder wonder salve 
ai 0 prove 

wants tS rad a hberal pane srRiat a te oa 
Write y for your F a book! et of uses, 


CORONA MFG. CO., 11 Sena Gites Henhen, 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 


Finders. Money 
Makers. Free ‘Trial, Hunting Horns 
Collars Etc. Free Catalog. 


KENNEL SUPPLY, M.0.40, HERRICK, ILL. 


The Old R Reliable Exterminator 











Usedthe World over, for many generations, 
to kill rats, mice and noxious animals. A 
sure way to doaway with dangerous pests. 
Safe to handle. Sold by general stores and 
druggists. 25c, 50c a box. 


E.S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 
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NEW TON LITTER RECORD 


A litter of seventeen purebred polands 
weighing 5,117 pounds at six months of 
age claimed the world’s record September 
27, 1926. The litter is owned by the W. T. 
Raleigh Company, Stephenson county, 
Illinois. 

For a month before the litter was far- 
rowed, the sow received a mixture of 
ground, hulled oats, 150 pounds; wheat 
middlings, 100 pounds; wheat bran, 100 
pounds; tankage, 25 sounds; and linseed 
oilmeal, 25 pounds. This was made into. 
a heavy slop with skimmilk or buttermilk. 
Ear corn was fed until a month before far- 
rowing time. It was continued when the 
pigs were five weeks old. The pigs received 
some of the sow’s grain mixture in a creep. 

The litter was weaned when eight weeks 
old. At that time the pigs averaged 66 
taped Rape pasture was then provided. 

‘he grain consisted of the same mixture 
prepared for the sow, minerals, and 
shelled corn in a self-feeder. Two hundred 
gallons of buttermilk were consumed by 
the litter per week from weaning time until 
the close of the test. 

The cost of gain is reported as $6.07 
per 100 pounds. This does not include 
— costs. At the close of the record 

ogs of this type were selling for $13.25. 
One pound of gain for each 5.12 pounds of 
feed consumed (less pasture) was pro- 
duced. The McLean county system of 
sanitation was practiced. 

The litter was sired by Sun Ray and is 
out of Miss Clansman Giantess 2nd. 


PRACTICES THAT PRESERVE 
PLANT FOOD 


Continued from page 13 


barn, adds to it the fertility which is con- 
tained in the concentrates he feeds and 
what hay he may put in his mangers, that 
the resulting manure contains more plant 
food than was removed from the field. 
Why, then, is it not more generally fol- 
lowed to put the manures produced by 
feeding silage back onto the soil from 
which the silage corn was removed? This 
is the ideal hecause it would not take 
many years of this sort of management 
before the poorest fields on the farm would 
be comparatively rich. I have generally 
noticed that these “poorest” fields of 
corn are quite often farthest from the 
house. What fertility the field produces is 
thrown into the ‘‘jug’”’ but when it comes 
to allotting the plant food in the manure, 
it goes to another field: 

With beef cattle, it is not so difficult to 
keep the fertility on the field that pro- 
duced it except for what silage they eat. 
They can eat some stalk pasture altho 
most stalk pasture merely consists of the 
ears that were missed and the nubbins that 
were left by the huskers. But the legume 
roughage which forms quite a large part 
of the feed generally given to beef cattle 
can be fed on the soil where it was grown. 
Most cattle feeders have found that beef 
steers on good feed do not need shelter 
very much in the winter and because of 
this, their legume roughage and grains 
may be fed near the stacks of hay. 

When we come to the subject of stack- 
ing hay out in the field versus hauling it 
up to the barn, we are on a subject full of 
controversy. Whichever way entails the 
most human labor and the most loss will 
be popular first. Later, not so. Who is 
there that cannot remember when the 
man who turned his hogs right into a corn- 
field was berated as a waster and a slug- 
gard? 

For some years I have been studying the 
subject of stacking legume hay right in 
the field, kinds of stack tops to use to 
escape loss, how best to feed to reduce 
wastage from trampling, and I will give 
details in a later story. I am going to 
make the statement here, however, that 
reduction of labor involved and reduction 
of plant food losses more than counter- 
balanee the extra feed that one gets by 
hauling hay up to the barn, not to men- 




















tion such trivial matters as investment in 


buildings, taxes, interest, and the like 
that enter largely into the cost accounts 
of hay put up in the barn. 

There are more points about stacking 
legume hays, none of which shed water 
well by themselves. A top of some other 
material is mecessary, orchard grass, 
marsh grass or rye straw being the best 
in the order named. What you put on 
top does two things. It sheds the water 
and it acts as a sponge. What water is not 
run off the stack when the rain comes, goes 
into the top, and the next warm days 
evaporate the water from the sponge. 
When we plant alfalfa, the sides of the 
field, along lanes, roadways or other sod 
are eaten off by grasshoppers anyhow so 
we generally leave about eight feet and 
the following spring plant this to orchard 
grass. This strip along the outside fur- 
nishes the stack tops that we use. 

Stacking the hay right out in the field 
and having the beef cattle go and get it 
for themselves is good for the land and 
zood for the cattle. 

With highly developed dairy cows 
milking in winter, one does not want them 
outdoors too much. But often their legume 
hay is fed in the middle of the day and 
there is nothing to hinder them from get- 
ting their alfalfa from stacks in nearby 
fields on good days. 

Sheep lend themselves to a fertility 
program about as well as hogs. They 
sheep off corn and soybeans in the fall and 
they can eat their alfalfa hay out of racks 
or stacks provided they are given shelter 
where they can keep dry. 

With this plan of consuming right in the 
field the most of what grew on that field, 
some hay must be hauled up to the barns, 
to be sure. There must be enough to take 
care of the few inclement days in the 
winter when livestock cannot be out and 
there should be enough to feed during the 
few days in the spring when the frost is 
going out of the ground. Some soils 
simply cannot be mudded with livestock 
when wet without being in poor condition 
to grow crops during the growing season. 

The cost of harvesting is a tremendously 
large part of the entire cost of producing 
feed for our livestock. The animals are 
equipped with their own cutters and 
threshers and I believe in letting them 
use the tools with which Nature so provi- 
dently equipped them. The farmer who 
lets his animals harvest the bulk of his 
crops will find some grain and hay wasted 

certainly he will, but on most crops the 
animals can waste a considerable fraction 
of the crop and still be economical, re- 
membering that the plant food in the 
waste is preserved. And a last point: the 
next crop on that field will be produced 
ven more cheaply because it need not be 
charged with “hauling manure,” a charge 
that figures about five percent on many 
crop cost accounts. As I said, farming is 
competitive business and the man who 
can make a reduction of even five percent 
in costs finds that this runs into net profit 
pretty fast. 


A Journey Thru the Bible, by James T. 
Nichols. Mr. Nichols has spent years in 
his preparation for this work, a story in 
everyday language of the people and the 
events recorded in the bible. The author’s 
visits and travels in bible lands enable him 
to draw a vivid picture of the bible events 
and characters. This is the second edition, 
and is complete in one volume of 650 
pages. Price, $1.50. 





Salt is one of the essential elements in 
the rations of sheep and lambs, accordin 
to a recent research bulletin pulliahed 
by the Iowa state college, Ames. The 
free choiee of high grade block or flake 
salt. is recommended for ewes and fatten- 
ng lambs. 
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* SAVES A LOAD OF COAL A YEAR: 


A nice, warm new overcoat 
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A good looking dres 





s and hat 


for Daughter. 




















A couple hundred gallons of 
gasoline for the car. 





A trip with your family to 
the State Fair. 


Hot gases and smoke rising from the firebed pass 
through 20 vertical radiating pipes and two big, 
circular —eener up every bit of heat value 


before reaching 
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e chimney. 


FURNACES 


*TONS OF 
L. J. MUELLER FURNACE CO,, Dept. J, 

Without obligation, send me name of nearest Muel-e: deater 
and free literature describing the heating plants checked 


( ) Double Radiator Furnace 
() Pipeless Furnace (Convector) 






ES ee 
R.F.D.or St. Address 


for Dad. 

















What you can buy with 
the ‘coal money” you save -- 





NEW OVERCOAT FOR DAD, a 
dress and a hat for your daughter, 
two hundred gallons of gasoline for 

the car, a trip to the city or the State 
Fair—how many enjoyable ways there are 
of spending the “‘coal money” a Mueller 
Double Radiator Furnace saves. Year after 
year this self-cleaning Mueller Furnace pro- 
vides the home with healthful heat at an 
annual saving of two to three tons of coal. 


This fuel economy is the result of an ex- 
clusive Mueller feature—the Zone of Extra 
Heating Capacity, which provides nearly 
double the heating surface found in other 
furnaces of equal grate area. And it’s this 
greater heating surface that cuts coal bills. 


There is a Mueller dealer near you 
— a qualified heating man whose 
installatsons are “engineered in” to 
fit the particular needs of each home. 
Mail the coupon and we will send 
you his name and descriptive literature. 
L.J. MUELLER FURNACE COMPANY 
Established 1857 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dept. J, 


Heating Systems of All Types 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Chicago, *Detroit, 


*St. Louis, 


*St. Paul, 


*Minne- 


apolis, *Ft. Collins, Colo., *Salt Lake City, *Seattle. 
*Com plete Stock--alsu carried at Boston and Baltimore 
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MUELLER 















Especially adapted to 
Oi! Burner Installations 


COAL CHEAPER: 


Milwaukee, Wis 


( ) Hot Water System 


( ) Steam System 


) Furnacette (Cabinet Heater) 
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BURGESS 
BATTERY 



































Dependable 


E battery is the heart 
of your or any flashlight, 
and your care in selecting 
the very highest quality 
will be repaid in generous 
measure in longer service 
and dependability under 
every condition. 


Burgess Batteries—Flash- 
light, Radio and General 
Ignition—are electrically, 
chemically and mechani- 
cally perfect, and for fifteen 
years Burgess Flashlight 
Batteries have been the true 
standard of quality in the 
flashlight field. 


A Laboratory Product 
Burcess BATTERY ComMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


BURGESS 


FLASHLIGHTS & 


BATTERIES: 
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OHIO WOOL GROWERS MARKET 
COOPERATIVELY 
Continued from page 12 
conform with it. The state was divided 
into twenty-six districts, each district 
representing approximately 500,000 
pounds of wool production, and a director 
was chosen to represent each district. 

Each year delegates were elected in each 
section representing 100,000 pounds of 
wool, these delegates in turn nominating 
their district director. Provision is also 
made for choosing four directors-at-large 
to represent outside interests. To con- 
form with the law, the name was changed 
to the Ohio Wool Growers’ Cooperative 
Association. 

Contracts or agreements of some sort 
were first used by the association in 1920. 
The first agreement was very simple, but 
more than 90 percent of the wools signed 
were delivered the first year. Later, with 
an active local market, the percentage was 
not nearly that high and a contract system 
was adopted. 

The contract finally adopted was one 
which contained a clause allowing for the 
cancellation by either party during a 
specified fifteen-day period of any year. 
This form of contract, altho changed of 
necessity wher. the association reorganized 
under the cooperative law, is still in use 
and cancellations have never exceeded one 
percent in any year. 

Warehouse space was only rented two 
years. Then it was purchased. An associa- 
tion company was formed with stock 
issued at $10 a share. The purchase price 
of the warehouse was “$125,000. About 
$100,000 was subscribed and the balance 
has been paid out of earnings of the com- 
pany. Stock is sold only to growers, the 
warehouse leased to the association, divi- 
dends issued on earnings, and the entire 
concern operated almost as tho it had no 
connection with the marketing unit. 

Any wool grower in Ohio may sign the 
marketing agreement. When he does so, 
he ships his wool with his neighbors’ at a 
time set usually by the local farm bureau 
organization. His wool goes to the ware- 
house and he recéives a card acknowl- 
edging the wool and giving the weights 
at the warehouse. The wool is then stored 
ready for grading. 

The grower receives another card when 
the wool is graded, giving the amount of 
each grade of wool which e consigns. He 
is not advanced any money unless he asks 
for it, and is then allowed around 75 per- 
cent of its value and charged 5 percent for 
it. Wools of similar grade are mingled and 
sold as so much wool of a certain grade, 
not the product of any certain man. The 
year is divided into two pool periods of 
six months each. A grower may specif 
the pool in which he wishes his wool sold. 
If he does not, it goes in the pool period 
during which it is received. Every grower 
in each pool receives the same return per 
pound that every other grower does who 
furnishes the same grade of wool. 

These amounts of wool have been 
handled by the association since its for- 
mation: 

Year Pounds Year 

275,000 1922......2, 
... .2,084,000 1923. 
....1,987,000 1924 
. 6,227,000 

There’s a complete story contained in 
the analysis of those figures which can 
only be touched on here. The year 1920 
was the one remembered by wool growers 
as the year of “no market.”’ Wool growers 
didn’t care to sell at the low prices pre- 
vailing, and many of them held. Then, in 
1921, came two clips, much to the surprise 
of association leaders, and they had 6,000,- 
000 pounds to sell. They sold, with 8 
cents a pound advantage to growers. 

Then came 1922 with an entirely dif- 
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A stupendous bargain! TWQ Blankets at practically the 
tice of one! Yes—TWO fine grade imported Cotton 
lankets for only $1.99. A typical Gordon Bates bargain 

without an equal anywhere. ‘They’re gray color, with neat 
eight-inch combination color stripe. Attractive in ap- 
pearance. Excellent all around wear and service guaran- 
teed. Send your order quick. The supply is limited, so 
don’t delay. 

SEND NO MONEY Don’t send a penny in advance. 

a Just your order by letter 
or postal, We'll send at once by parcel post, ON AP- 

PROVAL. Pay Postman only $1.99 and few cents post- 

= Fy don’t ag it’s po biggest. best blanket 

m you ever saw, we w se every penny back 

. ORDER No. 1804. But be sure to send quick, 

= wi be no more at our price after present 
s sold. 

G RbON BATES CO., Desk 901, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Let us send you our Big Bovee 

- Furnace Book. It is filled with 55 
interesting furnace 
facts and shows how 


BOVEE FURNACES 
Save 30% of Fuel Cost! 
A Bovee will burn any 
kind of fuel. Hard coal, 
soft coal, steam coal, 
lignite, coke, cobs or 
wood chunks and is an 
ideal furnace for an 
Oil Burner. 





On the market 30 years and better than 
ever. Keeps the whole house warm,cozy, 
comfortable. Write for FREE book today. 


—~ BOVEE 109 West 8th St., Waterloo, lowa 
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New FREE book quotes Re- 

duced Factory Prices. In- 

troduces sensational $-Year 

Guarantee Bond on Stoves, 

Ranges, Furnaces, 200 styles 

and sizes. Beautiful porcelain 

enamel ranges and combination (% 

gas and coal rangesinsoftgrey ¢ 

and delft blue. Mahogany porce- 

lain enamel heating stoves.Cash 

or easy terms—as lowas $3down, 

$3 monthly. 24 hr. shpts. 30 day 

free trial .360 day ap test. Sat- 

isfaction guaran . 26 yrs.i 

ness. 600,000 customers. Write today 

for your copy of this FREE book. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 

21 Rochester Ave. 

MICH, 


“A Kalamazod ay 


irect to You” 
































ferent story. Outside interests which had 
scorned the pool became alarmed at the 
existence of a cooperative which could 
market that volume in a year and started 
out to get the wools regardless of cost. 
They got a lot of them, but the end of the 
season found the association still handling 
nearly 3,000,000 pounds, and beating 
average local prices about 9 cents. Since 
then the association’s growth has been 
fairly steady. 

Here are some figures on wool prices 
drawn up by J. F. Walker, secretary of 
the association. Government figures, he 
says, show that Ohio wools sold for an 
average of 3.9 cents above the average for 
all wools in the United States for the years 
1910-1917 inclusive. In 1918 the associa- 
tion was formed. For the years 1918-1925 
inclusive Ohio wools sold for an average 
of 7.5 cents above all wools of the United 
States. Whether the association was en- 
tirely responsible for that increase in Ohio 
prices or not is hard to determine, but 
here are some figures that are very clear: 

With local Ohio prices increased since 
1918, the association has been able to 
return to growers an average of 5.8 cents 
above those prices. This increased return 
ranges from 9 cents in 1922 to 2.5 cents 
in 1923 and outside buyers, by their own 
statement, lost a lot of money on Ohio 
wools during the last year mentioned. The 
association’s handling charge is 234 cents 
a pound, which ‘nickades storage, labor, 
insurance, sales commission, local assem- 
bling and loading. 

The association has always followed the 
practice of feeding the market. It sells 
wools thruout the year and makes no 
effort to hold all of its wool for the peak 
of prices. When wool is low, it will make 
no effort to sell but merely disposes of 
enough to keep its market eontracts. 
Aside from that its policy is merchan- 
dising rather than speculation. 

Early in its history the association 
started work on improving the product it 
had for sale. One of its early experiences 
was amusing as well as instructive. A mill 
was asked for quotations on 10,000 pounds 
of paper twine. The mill wrote back that 
the stenographer had evidently made an 
error as there were not 100 pounds used 
in the entire state of Ohio, and quoted 
prices on 10 pounds. That sounded dis- 
couraging, but the association ordered the 
10,000 pounds of paper twine and it now 
handles 15,000 pounds every year. More 
than 50 percent of the Ohio wool clip is 
tied with paper twine now. 

The association has conducted hun- 
dreds of grading demonstrations thruout 
the state. In 1925 two officials of the or- 
ganization were sent to the mills which 
use Ohio wools. They took the oppor- 
tunity of telling consuming millers about 
the association, but even more important, 
they studied every process of milling. 
Then they came back and spread informa- 
tion to growers in every way possible on 
ways they could more nearly produce and 
prepare their wools so they would com- 
mand better prices on the market. This 
was done again this year. 

Since 1920 the Ohio Wool Growers’ 
Cooperative Association has been affiliated 
with the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation. 
The latter organization handles the field 
service, legal, publicity and traffic services 
of the wool growers’ association. A one- 
half cent a pound charge is made for these 
services which the farm bureau assumes 
for its members. 

The Ohio pool has a reputation outside 
of the state it was originally formed to 
serve. Indiana growers started to use the 
organization in 1921. Michigan growers 
joined in its use in 1924. One section of 
Pennsylvania has a growers’ organization 
which uses the Ohio pool and scattering 
clips have come to it from Illinois, Iowa, 
and other western states as far away as 
Texas. 
is 
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THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 





Answered! 


The three vital questions 
in buying a good battery 


HERE is an easy way to make certain that your 

next battery will give the utmost satisfaction. 
All you have to do is make a decision on three 
main points: 1. Reputation of the product. 2. Extent 
and efficiency of the service. 3. Price. Put the Exide 
to these three tests and this is what you find: 


First point: Exides have served the motoring pub- 
lic with distinction since the pioneer days of elec- 
tric starting, lighting and ignition. Exides are made 
by the world’s largest manufacturers of storage 
batteries for every purpose, a leadership maintained 
year after year by building batteries that last an 
exceptionally long time and seldom if ever need 
repairs. Exide’s position in the battery field is a 
guarantee that the Exide you buy contains every 
improvement that the highest engineering skill 
endorses. 


Second point: When an Exide needs attention 
there is an Exide dealer always handy, to give you 
courteous and efficient service—more than 8000 
dealers all over the United States. 


Third point: Exides are priced surprisingly low. 
You pay no more for the long-life Exide than you 
do for batteries with less claim to distinction. 


The Exide is the logical battery to buy. 
Sold by Exide dealers everywhere. 


RADIO .,.. There is an Exide Radio Battery of the 
right size for every set and a type for every tube. See the 
new Exide Radio Power Unit, consisting of an ‘A’”’ 
Battery and trickle charger, that keeps itself charged 
from your house current. At radio dealers and Exide 
Battery dealers everywhere. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 
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New Low Prices— 
New Improvements 
New Easy Terms— 
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eater Anyone Can Afford a WITTE 


I want everyone interested in engines, log saws or pumping outfits to send for my new 
catalog today. I want every one interested in LOWER COSTS FOR FARMING to write 
me. For I am making a new announcement covering ENGINE refinements as well as new 
low prices and easy terms. 

150,000 Witte engines, 1144 to 30 horse-power, are in daily use the world over. 57 years of 
honest service, first hand knowledge of farm problems, inventive skill, and scientific factory 
management, have increased the production of WITTE ENGINES to the point where I can 
pass on great savings to the engine user. 

Here is the real all purpose engine with a life time guarantee. The engine with fewer parts, so 
simple and easy torun that it is practically trouble proof. The engine with many exclusive 
important features. The engine that makes ALL FARM JOBS cheap and easy. And now— 





O Down Buys 


75>: WITTE 


I sell engines all over the world—Japan—Australia—Europe—America. fix 
But to the Honest American farmer I give preferential treatment. I not & 
only give him LOW WHOLESALE PRICES—DIRECT FROM 


FACTORY on this ONE PROFIT engine—but I will send 
this engine for $5.00 down and the balance in easy monthly 
payments—NO INTEREST. I virtually say: ‘Make 
your own terms.” Half your farm work could be eliminated 
and your profits greatly increased by POWER farming. I 
will prove this by putting a WITTE ENGINE suitable to 
your particular needs on your farm and let it PAY FOR 
ITSELF. The WITTE delivers the big surplus of power 
that you need for the larger heavier jobs but can also be 
speeded down to handle small jobs at a minimum fuel cost. 
Easily moved from place to place—the WITTE answers 
every power need on the place. Louis Knoche says: “I 
didn’t know a WITTE could show me such a profit. I do 
all the chores easily and quickly and have saved the wages 
of several hands this year. The engine works like a charm 
and I have kept it going steadily every since I got it.” 


| Want to Give You This 
New Engine Book FREE 


My big free catalog in colors tells all about the new WITTE improve- 
ments and new sales terms. It tells about the application of power to 
all farm problems. It is really a mechanical education to read this 
book for I have written it after alifetime of practical experience. No 
matterif youhave my oldcatalog—write 
today. Do not think of buying ANY 
ENGINE until you have got all these 
facts. Also tells about SAWING COM- 
BINATIONS and PUMPERS. Simply 


send name today—no cost—no obligation. 


3 HOURS SHIPPING SERVICE 


\ WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1619 Witte Buiiding, ' KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1619 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1619 Witte Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CA. 





1% to 30 H. P. 









. The Best All-Purpose 
Engine Built Today! 


i—Medium light-weight, yet so durable that the 
WITTE is sold on a LIFETIME guarantee. 

2—Valve-in-Head—the standard engine design for 
economy, surplus dependable power. 

3—Throttling governor—even steady speed with 
any fuel, 

4—Burns all fuels—no special attachments neces- 
sary. 

5—WICO-MAGNETO—the perfect high tension 
ignition, 

6—Self-adjusting carburetor—no waste fuel. 

7—Speed and Power Regulator makes one engine 
handle many jobs. 

8—Semi-steel construction, Square protected tank, 
removable die cast bearings and many other re- 
finements. 














MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


ED. H. beg 
Engine Work 


Witt 
1619 Witte Bidg., ences City, Mo. 
1619 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1619 Witte Bidg., San Francisco, Calif 
Without obligating me in any way, please send me at once 
your new catalog. 
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Do You Raise ‘‘Pony’’ Cows? 
Give the Heifers a Chance to Grow 


By W. HOWARD FORSYTH 


at a county fair two years ago and only three could be 

given serious consideration because of size, I asked a 
question or two. If eleven of fourteen cows shown at that fair, 
in one of the good farming regions of the cornbelt, were under- 
sized and stunted in growth until they lacked from 400 to 600 
pounds of weighing what they should, what must be the propor- 
tion of entire herds in that fix? Certainly these farmers were only 
showing animals of which they felt some pride. Also, what, in a 
few years, will be the opinion of these men whose first dairying 
experience had been gained with such animals? They should not 
expect as much from these “pony animals’ as from the larger, 
better grown cows. 

Knowing that the University of Nebraska has shown success- 
fully at the National Dairy show and elsewhere, and that in 1925 
the average production of forty-four cows, of all breeds and all 
ages, in that herd had been 13,657.1 pounds of milk and 546.72 


Wes fourteen Holstein cows faced me in the aged class 


ber of the calves and cause digestive troubles,’’ Davis told me. 
For the same reason, no calf is ever allowed more than 20 pounds 
(2% gallons) of milk per day, no matter how rapidly it grows or 
how good its appetite. For the first week after being placed in 
the pen, the young calves receive their own mothers’ milk but 
after that calves from the high testing breeds are switched to 
Holstein milk. This means a saving and also the high test milk 
may disturb the digestion of the calf. 

If it is possible, whole milk is fed for the first three months, 
when skimmilk is substituted and fed for three months more. 
The change from whole to skimmilk is made gradually, addin 
one pound and subtracting a pound of whole milk daily unti 
completed. After the first eight weeks the feeding is done only 
twice daily. 

When the calf was two weeks old, a little fine hay was placed 
in the rack and some grain in the feed box by it. At this time, too, 
water was offered after feeding milk. For the first two weeks the 
calf does not need water, but after that she 
should have all she wants. After feeding, a 
little of the grain is rubbed on the calf’s 
































nose to induce it to start eating. “I do not 
like to feed grain wet, and we never put it in 
the bottom of the bucket,’’ Davis remarked 
in discussing this point. 

He also said, ‘All our skimmilk is pas- 
teurized, cooled and then heated to almost 
body temperature before feeding. On the 
farm this would not be so easily done, but it 
is very good protection and if the herd is a 
large one, it should be done. More than one 
good purebred herd has had to send prom- 
ising heifers to the shambles because of feed- 
ing the raw skimmilk from some cow that 

















Many promising heifers are stunted at this age 


pounds of butterfat, I asked Professor H. P. Davis how the 
heifers are developed. 

“We start with the mother of the calf,” he said, ‘and give her 
a rest of at least six weeks between drying off and calving. If we 
expect a big record she may get a little longer rest, but not more 
than three months. During this time, if it is possible, she receives 
green feed and a grain ration sufficient to make her put on flesh. 
Of course, we always feed mineral in the form of steamed bone- 
meal to the extent of one percent of the grain ration. During the 
period just before calving, we are very careful to see that the 
cow is receiving enough mineral to build up her body, develop 
the calf and store up a reserve. It is known that in some animals, 
and the same may be assumed in cattle, that three-fourths of the 
growth of the young takes place during the last quarter of the 
time of pregnancy. At this time the drain on the mineral suppl 
of the body is heavy, and the reserve must be kept up. We self- 
feed steamed bonemeal and limestone flour to the cows.” 


BOUT a week before the date of calving, the cow is placed in a 
calving stall and carefully watched. Davis tries to have 
someone around to help the cow if there is any difficulty. After 
the calf is born, any adhering membranes are removed from the 
nose and mouth and if the throat seems full of phlegm, as it some- 
times is, it is rubbed down. All this helps to get the calf to breath- 
ing normally. The udder of the cow is then cleaned and the calf 
allowed to nurse. The cow and calf are left together for four days. 
“This is convenient for us because we cannot use the milk and 
the calf at that age is not hard to teach to drink,” Davis said. 
At the University of Nebraska all calves are dehorned because 
horns are of no value on the milk cow and they may do damage. 
This is done when the calf is about five days old, by using a stick 
of caustic potash. The hair is clipped from around the button, 
which will become the horn, a coat of grease is applied around it 
to prevent the caustic from spreading and burning the head, and 
then the caustic is rubbed on the tip of the button. Calves must 
be kept separated from each other and from their mothers for a 
wei ~ to prevent their licking off the caustic’ and being 
jurned,. 

_ When the calves are moved into the pens, they are fed three 
times daily on their mothers’ warm milk. Holsteins are allowed 
not more than eight pounds and calves of the other breeds six 
pounds of whole milk per day. ‘This is not enough to completely 
fill the calf, but any more would overload the stomachs of a num- 
























carried tuberculosis. Another problem of ours,”’ Davis said, “‘is 
that of green feed. We do not have enough land to furnish a 
steady, all summer pasture and must replace it with silage and 
legume hay. We always keep over enough silage to feed during 
the dry periods when pastures are short. Our calves do not eat 
over six pounds daily, the yearlings about twelve, and the two- 
year-olds from 1% to 24 pounds per 100 pounds live weight. 
With this they consume phir worl a legume hay and from one 
to three-fourths of a pound of grain per 100 live weight. Of course, 
if we had plenty of pasture, they would need little extra feed 
except during the dry periods.” 

One of the features of the Nebraska dairy plant is the open 
shed in which all heifers are placed when weaned at.six months of 
age. They are kept here until taken back to the calving pen as 
two-year-olds. These sheds are built facing the south with a 
minimum depth of 20 feet and each animal is allowed 60 square 
feet of space. Here and in the adjacent lots there is an abun- 
dance of fresh air and sunshine, and not only is there a saving of 
labor but also a reduction in the overhead expense of the farm. 

“Unquestionably, many heifers are not only poorly grown out, 
but very often they are bred too early and the growth of the calf, 
and later the milk flow, stunts their growth seriously. If they 
are given a long rest between the first and second lactation periods 
a part of that growth will be made up. We try not to have any 
heifers calve before they are two years of age, and the Holsteins 
not before twenty-seven months.” In that way Davis has been 
able to get good, big cows, and he has not found it necessary to 
give the heifers a long rest between (Continued on page 73 
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Dont Pay 
4 Months 


WN at) am Clemel-i: 
The Separator 


E WILL send an Im- 
ported Belgium Melotte 
Cream Separator direct 
to your farm and you don't pay us 


a cent for4 months. You may have 
@ 30 Days’ Free Trial. Then decide 
whether you want to keep it or re- 
turn it at our expense. We make 
this offer because we know there is 
no other sepa. ator in the world equal 
to the Melotte and we want to prove 
it to you. 





The Belgium Melotte contains the 
famous single - bearing, suspended, 
self-balancing bowl, This Melotte 
Bow! hangs from one frictionless ball 
bearing and spins likea top. Without 
any rebalancing it skims as perfectly 
after 15 years ofservice as when new. 
Neither wear nor usage can ever 
throw the Melotte Bow] out of balance. 


Send Coupon 


Mail coupon for catalog giving full 
description of this wonderful cream 
Separator and the extraordinary 4 
months’ offer. 


The Melotte Separator 
1. B. Babson, U. S. Manager 
2043. i91hst.Dept.28-1868 ~~" ~ od 


The Melotte Separator, *;,2; 54250N. 


S. Manager 
2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 25. 18° “Chic. u 
2445 Prince St., Ber ° Cait” ” 


Please send me Free Mclotte Separator Cata- 
log and your offer of “Don’t Pay for 4 Months.” 
(Print Your Name and Address piainly) 


R.F.D. No. 


How many cows do you milk? __ 


SUCCES 


| bowl. 
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WHEN THE SEPARATOR BOWL 
VIBRATES 

Vibration of the cream separator bowl 
can be caused by several things. It is a 
sure indication that something is wrong 
and the cause of the trouble should be 
located and corrected at once. Vibration 
of the bowl makes the machine turn hard, 
is very injurious to the parts and the 
separator does not skim evenly. 

If your machine bothers in this way, go 
over the following points carefully and 
you will seiealaetie find the cause of 
your trouble. First te sure that your 
separator is standing perfectly level both 
ways and that it is securely fastened to 
the floor. If the machine does not stand 
level, the bowl spindle is thrown out of 
plumb which interferes seriously with the 
operation of the bowl. The bowl and 
spindle are intended to spin freely like a 
top. A top will not spin at all if not al- 
lowed to stand perfectly plumb. If out of 
plumb, the spindle will wear the bearings 
rapidly. 

Be sure that the bowl is assembled cor- 
rectly and that the discs, if yours is this 
type of bowl, are correctly placed on the 
bowl core. They are usually numbered. 
See your instruction book if in doubt. 

Examine the spindle bushings care- 
fully. Slight wear here will cause the bowl 
to vibrate. If found to be loose, the bush- 
ings must be replaced with new ones. If 
the machine is an old one, this is very 
likely to be the cause. 

Some machines have a small pipe to 
carry the oil thrown up by the gears to 
the upper spindle bushing. Be sure that 
this pipe is not stopped and that the oil 
runs thru freely. Always maintain the 
proper oil level in the gear compartment 
and use only specially prepared sepa- 
rator oil. Other oils are too heavy to 
properly lubricate the close-fitting bear- 
ings of the machine. 

If for any reason the bowl becomes out 
of balance, it will cause violent vibration. 
This, of course, can only be caused by 
injury thru the carelessness of the operator 
either in dropping the bowl or assembling 
it incorrectly. 

Examine the bow] for wabble. Turn the 
bowl slowly. If there is any side move- 
ment of the bowl while revolving, the 
spindle is either bent or worn where it 
fits into the bowl. The only remedy for 
this is a new spindle. The top of the 
spindle should be oiled each time before 
the bowl is put in place. 

A bad habit of some operators is stop- 
ping the bowl after skimming by thrusting 
the hand violently against the side of the 
bowl. It is best and is advised in most 
manuals to allow the bowl to come to a 
natural stop. However, if artificial means 
of stopping must be employed, let the 
pressure of the thumb and first two fingers 
be lightly applied to the upper pass of the 

Avoid any side pressure. Grip the 
bowl evenly from each side. This can 
cause no injury to the parts. 

There are several types of separators in 
use and each has characteristics of its own. 
The foregoing, however, applies in general 
to the most popular makes.—H. 


“Comparative Shrinkage in Weight of 
Alfalfa Cured With Leaves Attached and 
Removed.” This is the title of department 
bulletin No. 1424 of the United States 
department of agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. It explodes the common belief 
that leaves on cut plants act as pumps to 


| remove moisture from the stems. Because 


the feeding value of hay depends upon the 
leaves retained, any haying practice which 
obtains this result is desirable, however. 
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Ride for 
ejits Cent 








wir spend from 7 to 10 cents per mile 
running your car to town and on er- 
rands? The Harley-Davidson Single, the new- 
type motorcycle, will take you for one cent 
per mile! World’s lowest cost power travel. 
Safe, comfortable, powerful. Simple controls 
— easier to ride than a bicycle. Parks in 2x8 
foot space. Easy to buy — ask your dealer 
about his convenient Pay-As-You-Ride Plan. 


Complete,with 3-speed transmission and $ 
full electric equipment, f.o.b. Milwaukee 23 5 


See your dealer and write to us for 
free literature. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Department S, Milwaukee, Wis. 


C7] Money-making sales opportunities in 


open territories. Write for particulars. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
[ saotorcyele ] Single 

















Clipped 
cows give 
cleaner milk, 
more milk, better 
milk. They should be 
clipped during the colder 
months. Clipped cows are 
cleanedin half the time. They 
are more comfortable and healthy 
and will produce better. 

Stewart No. 1 ball bearing clip- 
ping machine best made 
touse. Clipsfast. Lasts years 







cattle. 















and years. Guar: anteed satisfac- 
tion or money back ays 
foritself quickly. Price 
$14. at your dealers 
or send us $2.00 
with your — gu 
pay the 
ance on — 
rival, 


CHICAGO PLEXISLS SHAFT COMPANY { 
5596 Roosevelt Roa Chicago, Ul. 


World's laroes* © of clipping and shearing machines 


DOWN 
ONE YEAR “ 
TO PAY 
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Brings you any size e New 


Separator direct from 4 oo . 
earns its own cost and more before you 
pay. Sct gies Lowest Prices and pay- 
sas low 
Y $3.50 PER MONTH 


ay: eo Noe machine guar. 
anteed a Some against Pde ects in material 
and work 


30 Daye’ FREE Trial on your farm st 
200, om in use. 


dost to siaegm (is (22) 
rite for 
2101 ALBAUGH-DOVER MFG. co.” 
Marshall Bivd. Chicage, tH. 


FARM FENCE 


Cents a rod for a 26-in. 

Hog Fence Freight ded 

Prepaid in TH. and Ind. 
18¢e in Iowa and only slightly @ 
more in other states for freight. 
From Factory to User Direct. } 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. % 
Lowprices barb wire. Catalog Free. 5 


INTERLOCKING FENCE co. 


Send Model or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination 
Booklet free. Highest ref- 


erences. Best results. Promptness assu 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 644G STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! One Kodak roll 
film developed; 6 fine Glossy prints; only Lic. 
Associated Photo, Box 1463-1, Cincinnati. Ohio 
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NOW USES TRIED SIRES 


Frank G. Davidson of Shelby county, 
Ohio, says that he has found that a 
proved sire is the one that is most depend- 
able to use in building up or in maintain- 
ing a high standard of production in his 
dairy herd. Experience has taught him 
this. It was back in 1910 that he bought 
a few cows in the hope that they would 
help him pay for his farm and home. 

The first bull he used on his small herd 
was from a very good dairy farm. The 
dam of the young bull was a splendid 
producer. Three years from the time this 
first bull was purchased, the first heifers 
sired by him freshened and Davidson 
began milking them. He was very much 
disappointed. He had hoped to improve 
his herd but he had not and three years 
had been wasted. 

His second bull proved to be a good 
one. The heifers from this bull were so 
good that he had many calls from buyers 
who wanted good, young dairy cows. He 
was tempted by some of the flattering 
offers and made the mistake of selling a 
few of his splendid young females. 

He used a third bull which, like the 
first two, was from a good herd but was 
young and unproved as a sire. The off- 
spring of this bull were not nearly up to 
the standard of those sired by the second 
bull. So he discarded this one and bought 
a fourth bull. Like the second one, this 
one proved a good one and his heifers 
were the best producers Davidson had 
ever had in his herd. 

By the time he purchased the fourth 
sire, he had started weighing the milk 
one day each month from each cow, so 
that he knew fairly well just what sort of 
a producer each cow was. This enabled 
him to more accurately weed out the low 
producers. Thus he had a better class of 
cows with which to mate this bull. To 
his mind, this made it necessary to use a 
better bull than any he had previously 
had in the herd. Also he had made a 
small start with registered cows. 

Davidson had done a lot of thinking 
thru these years. His conclusions, how- 
ever, he stated in a few words: ‘Some 
bulls are good breeders. Some are not. 
The only way to know which ones are 
good breeders is for them to be tried. I 
found it expensive to try them out on my 
own herd. So I decided that it would be 
wiser as well as more profitable to pur- 
chase only such bulls for my herd as had 
been used in other herds and that had 
proved to be sires of good producing 
heifers.”’ 

Davidson’s cream checks as well as his 
records of production prove that his 
cows are good ones. The improvement he 
has made has come from the use of good 
bulls. The greater proportion of the im- 
provement and the most rapid improve- 
ment has come since he adopted the policy 
of using tried sires.—H. E. M., Ind. 


MILKS FOUR TIMES DAILY 


Milking four times a day pays. Will 
Dietrich, farmer and dairyman of Geauga 
county, Ohio, makes this statement with- 
out reservations after ten years of trying 
out the plan in his own herd. 

His records kept on a herd of good, 
purebred Holsteins show that a cow pro- 
ducing 50 pounds of milk a day on two 
milkings will give 70 to 75 pounds on three 
milkings and 80 to 90 pounds on four milk- 
ings. 

Dietrich begins the four-a-day milkings 
after silo filling on those cows that are in 
the flush of early lactation. He milks by 
hand for about two months and then puts 
the cows on machine milking. 

When spring work begins, the cows are 
put back on twice-a-day milking. Die- 
trich farms 108 acres of land and cares 
for his herd of from ten to twelve cows 
with the help of a high school boy. His 
father and brother living on adjoining 
farms help in harvest.—C. F. C., Ohio. 


| 
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SLEET - SNOW: ICE + RUTS 


—by havinga set of McKay Tire 
Chains in your car—ALWAYS. 
Chain weather may be just 
around the corner. Equipped 
with McKays, -you’re ready. 


THEY’RE BUILT TO LAST. 


UNITED STATES 
CHAIN & FORGING 
COMPANY 
Union Trust Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of chains for all 
industrial and commercial 
purposes. 





McKay Red Bead Bumpers, for 
every type of car, “add good 
looks and protect good looks.” 








MSKAY TIRE CHAINS 
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Ashamed 


to Admit 








—His Loss— 


He got a disagreeable sur- 
prise when he sold his hogs 
and discovered how much 
cream they had been getting. 





One of our good agents recently received 
a hurry-up phone call from a farmer friend, 
to bring out a new. De Laval and have it 
ready to run before milking that night. 

“All right,” the De Laval man said. 
“T’m certainly glad you called me, but 
I’m curious to know why all this haste 
when I’ve been trying my best for the 
past year to get you to trade your old 
machine in on a new De Laval.” 

“Tt’s this way, he replied. “I took 
what you said about my old machine with 
a grain of salt, but I got a shock this 
morning. I had been feeding my skim- 
milk to the hogs, but yesterday I sold 
them and having no use for the skim-milk 
1 let it stand. This morning | saw cream 
had risen to the surface and I skimmed it 
off with a spoon. I’m ashamed to admit 
how much | got, but I'll bet I have paid 
for a couple of De Lavals this past year.” 


Skim the Skim-Milk 


When so much cream is being lost in 
the skim-milk that it comes to the surface, 
the butter-fat loss is large. Even though 
you let your skim-milk stand or put a 
sample in a glass and can see no cream on 
it, there still may be considerable butter- 
fat globules never rise to the surface. 

Aneasy and quick way of knowing whether 
your separator is wasting butter-fat is to 
run the skim-milk from your old machine 

. hroush anew De Laval. 





















Your De Laval Agent 
will gladly loan you a 
4separator for such a 
test. Thenew De Laval 
skims so clean that if 

you are losing butter- 
fat it will be: recovered in this way. 

Then you can tell exactly whether or 
not you are getting all the cream that 
be longs to you. 

See your De Laval Agent or send 
coupon to nearest De Laval office for full 
information. 


De Laval 


Cream Separators 
and Milkers 





S THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 7772 
-” 
= 600 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
165 Broadway, New York = 
61 Beale St., San Francisco z 
Please send me without Separator O18 
s obligation, full informa- } Milker 1g 
: tion on check which — = 
2 z 
a Name on 
F 3 
| 7 
= Town ce eeeceececece = 
- all 
= = 
& State R. F.D No, Cows 2 
Hpuunuesannunnconvauonanavocsuceasounensueoccessosuoannensaeansi 
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BUILDS A BULL BARN 


The cheapest, but one of the most in- 
ee eS buildings on the farm of C. 
Cedar county, Iowa, is a bull 
edie which is built as a lean-to against 
the barn. The house is a simple affair 
with a tight board partition thru the 
middle and a pen at each end, one for 
each of the two herd sires. 

The house was built three years ago at 
a cost of $50. Erb’s shelter expense has 
been about $8 a year for each bull and 
the house is good for many years yet. 
Before the house was built, one of the 
herd sires got loose from his boxstall in 
the barn and gored a mule and a horse 
to death before he could be penned up 
again—a loss sufficient to have built 
about $300 worth of bull house. 

When the bull house and pen are built 
durably, they are much more likely to 
keep the bull confined than is the ordi- 
nary barn boxstall. Besides, the herd 
sire gets his needed exercise and is con- 
siderably easier to handle. Not only 
does he keep in better temper, but in 
better breeding condition. 

When the writer visited the Erb farm 
recently, there had been a good illustra- 
tion of the need of a good bull house 
on a neighboring farm, where a bull that 
was continually breaking out and caus- 
ing trouble had been sold to the butcher 
just as he was becoming a tried breed- 
ing animal. 

Because Erb’s cows are purebred, he 
enjoys a good trade in bulls in addition 
to his cream money, adding to his in- 
come in a way the man with grade cows 
could not. He sells enough breeding 
stock every year to practically equal the 
income from feeding a carload of steers. 


—C. P. S., lowa. 


T. B. THRU DRAIN TILE 


When the area tuberculin test was 
made in Fremont county, Minnesota, a 
few years ago, the veterinarian asked one 
of the Ott boys on Ott Brothers’ Wildwood 
Farm if he wanted their herd of purebred 
Guernsey cows tested. The herd had been 
on the federal accredited list for several 
years, but Ott thought it would be a good 
plan to test again just the same. To his 
surprise, two of the animals reacted. 

Instead of condemning the test, the 
boys set about finding the source of infec- 
tion. A second test a few months later 
found another reactor, so the search was 
redoubled. Finally, they hit upon the 
idea that the disease might be coming 
down a tile drain that had its source on a 
neighbor’s farm where the herd was in- 
fected. It emptied into an open catch 
basin in the Wildwood Farm pasture where 
the cattle had access to it. The boys closed 
this drain, and since then they have had 
no reactors.—G. A. P., Wis. 


ENCOURAGE DRINKING 

Cows having access to water at will 
produced five percent more than when 
watered once a day. This result was ob- 
tained from average cows on the federal 
dairy farm, Beltsville, Maryland. The 
higher the production, the greater the 
benefit of frequent watering. 

Cows require 80 percent more water in 
hot than in cold weather. The use of large 
quantities of beets reduces the amount of 
water required. In cold weather cows 
prefer water that has been warmed and 
will drink more of it. 


That calves will take tuberculosis from 
poultry has been demonstrated at the 
University of Illinois by Drs. Robert 
Graham and E. A. Tunnicliff. It is gener- 
ally known that the disease is spread to 
hogs from fowls. 
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Wear 
a Real 
Cold | 
Weather | ~ 
Garment-- | 
The Old | 


Reliable . 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off , 


Brown’S weacn Jacket 


and enjoy warmth and comfort on the 
coldest days. Made for rough-and-ready 
outdoor service of warm knit cloth that 
will not rip, ravel or tear. Three styles 
—coat with or without collar, and vest 
—all are cut to fit snugly without 
binding. Comfortable to work in. 





Ask your dealer 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts y, 











row thousand home owners have answered our 
Ten tho usand have accepted 
ng otter on “REO” Cluster Shin- 


ings, Wallboard, Paints, R 
Garages, Farm Buildings, etc. Permanent, easy 
to install, economical. 
BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES 
We own our own sheet mills and manufacture the 
—— ‘o— Not a dollar to divide with 
neko. Edwards Roofs are weather-proof, 
sip seene tia fire-proof. Outlast three ordi- 
bringing big saving in cost. 
Write today! Get our low 


prices and free samples. aave 
E Rp 2 E money, get better 

lasting satisfaction. 

ey —_ 0. » or for 

— f ‘.. Kk No. 156 f 


HEE EDWAR e le 
Roofing Book ii cSwanns weg. co 
"Conetameae Ohio 








ng De, Bee s Abortion Bae 

—i*- = woaed weterinar- 
for over ten years, Mone: back for every 

é m8 dose that 

Fa DR. BEEBE'S Short Course ER EE 


on the eee 


blood test that peaigivers | tele 
whether your cows have Abo 


be Laboratories, Inc. 














WeAM SEPARATOR 


Handsome free catalog. Tells all about 
this world famous Separator. Libera! trial 
offer and attractive terms. Prices as low 
as $24.95. Monthly payments as low as 
$2.20. Write today. 


Ameri can Separator | €0.,80x 2A, Batnbridge, N.Y. 
or Dept. 2 4 9W.43d St. Chicago, lil. 





an A TION EER 


ho Auctioneering at Home or in College.Terms: Oct. 
in Washington, D.C. Dec. in Kansas City, Feb. in Los 
Angeles.2/st year. Tuition $100,Home Study 825,Joker $!, 
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HIS FIRST COWS FAILED 


“When I started with dairy cows to 
build up a rundown farm, I was disap- 
pointed in the profits at first.” That was 
the statment made to me by 8S. F. Ludy 
of Darke county, Ohio. I was talking 
with him concerning his farm which has 
become highly productive because he has 
been maintaining a dairy herd upon it. He 
admits that those first cows were useful 
in converting feed into manure but when 
it eame to converting feed into a quantity 
of milk sufficient to make a profit, this 
first herd was a failure. 

He was quick to see that the failure was 
due to the kind of cows with which he had 
started and was not, in any sense, due to 
the dairy business. He disposed of that 
first herd, but he had learned several 
things. Accordingly, his second herd con- 














sisted of high grade and registered cows of 
his favorite breed. In his own words, they 
were the best that money could buy. 

His next step was to use a sire from high 
producing ancestry. The heifers were 
developed and kept. 

For a number of years he has had a 
few females to dispose of as surplus stock. 
These have been eagerly sought by other 
farmers and dairymen, for it is known that 
this herd is a high producing one. The 
pean received for that kind of stock 
ave been very much above the prices 
that could have seen secured for the 
kind of stock that was used when a 
herd was first founded on the farm. In 
this is another fact that makes the pres- 
ent herd more profitable than was the 
bunch of ordinary cows with which he 
started.—H. E. M., Ind. 


HEART DISEASE 


Recently I saw a fine, pedigreed Hol- 
stein in terrible misery. The owner was 
at a loss to know what might be the mat- 
ter, for he stated that the cow had been 
eating well, milking profitably and chew- 
ing her cud until, suddenly, appetite 
failed, cud chewing stopped and the milk 
yield diminished. In a few days a soft 
or dropsical swelling of the neck and 
brisket became noticeable and the cow 
weakened fast. At the time I saw her, 
the dropsical swelling had subsided, but 
breathing had become labored and weak- 
ness aggravated. 

These symptoms, to the expert, imme- 
diately suggested heart disease from ac- 
cident (traumatic pericarditis) and fur- 
ther examination corroborated that sus- 
picion. The pulse was fast and abnor- 
mal and when the ear was placed against 
the left side of the animal, a splashing or 
slushing sound of liquid was heard; in- 
deed, it could be heard when the exami- 
ner stood some little distance away, al- 
tho that is unusual and only the case in 
an advanced and severe form of the 
trouble. 

The cause of the heart disease men- 
tioned and of the symptoms noted-was 
the swallowing of a wire, nail or other 
sharp object by the cow and transfixing 
of the wall of the stomach, diaphragm 
and sac of the heart by the swallowed 
foreign object. When that has occurred, 
the hquid in the sac greatly increases in 
rave and after a time, turns to a 

foul-smelling collection of pus and serous 
fluid. It was this fluid that caused the 
s splashing — at each movement of 

he heart.—A. S. A., Wis. 
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production. 


your money will buy! 


You'll find Big Yank at good stores everywhere. 
Don’t be satisfied with any lesser value—get all 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Shirt Value 


You Expect 


From the 
World’s Greatest 
Shirt-makers 


to a 


Naturally, you expect the largest shirt-makers in the world to 
produce the best flannel shirts for your money. And we do it! 
You can buy Big Yank Flannel Shirts— beautifully tailored, big 
and roomy, full of style—as low as $3. Not only the serviceable 
plain shades, but handsome fancies as well! 
From $3 up to $7, there’s a Big Yank to meet 
every need, every style idea, every preference as to 
color and pattern! Anything you may want ina 
Flannel Shirt or Jacket, you can get in Big Yank! 
And you'll know it’s the best money’s worth in 
the market! For Reliance makes millions of shirts 
every year. You get all the savings of volume 





For all sorts of out- 

oor wear instead of a 
coat, this stunnin 
Jacket’s “the thing’ 
today. Colorful plaids 
and checks. Convert- 
ible sport collar. Knit 
waistband. 








PLUMBING - HEATING 


WATER SYSTEMS 





Finest materials al] brand new 

and and pestest. Tell us your 
wants and mail us a rough 

sketch of your rooms. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST 
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B. KAROL & SONS CO. 520.8 aches 





I Offer ¥: 


$822 a Day 


and @ 
Write quick for new proposition 
You can earn $8.00 a day and a 
new Chevrolet Coach, for demon- 
strating and taking orders for 
- Comer Suits Spare time No 
3 experience required. Sample out- 
fit free. Write now 
COMER MFG. CO., Dept. 15-H, Dayton, Ohio 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES 
ake $50.00 daily. We start 
ron furnishing everything. 


DISTRIBUTORS, Dept, 2/8, 609 Division, CHICAGO 
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F YOU are interested in a high-grade 
proposition that will bring you an in- 
come of $100 a week, I am ready to make 
you an offer. I don’t care what your age 
experience or schooling has been. I nee 
men and women who are ambitious and 
energetic. That’s all. 
I will give you the same opportunity that 
enabled Christopher Vaughn to suddenly 
increase his income to $125 in a single 
week; the same offer that caused Frank 
M. Brown to increase his earnings from 
25 a week to $27 in an 8-hour day; the 
same offer that brought John Scotti $97 
in his second week, and that enabled Mrs. 
K. R. Roof to make $50 a week in her 
spare time and $15 in a single afternoon. 


Here Are The Facts 


I am the President of a million dollar 
company that has back of it more than 
18 years of successful experience. We are 
manufacturers of the famous ZANOL 
line of products. We have hundreds of 
thousands of customers. Last year we 
spent more than three hundred thousand 
dollars in advertising ZANOL Products. 
Our established customers bought more 
than ten million ZANOL Products last 


year alone. 


How You Can Earn 
$100 A Week 


ZANOL Products are never sold in stores. By 
dealing direct with us through our representatives 
our customers are assured of better values, fresher 
merchandise and low prices. If you become our 
representative you will be given a generous profit 
on all the business that comes from your territory. 
This year ZANOL Representatives will make more 
than two million dollars. You can get your share 
of these tremendous profits. You will have the same 
opportunity as Henry Albers who worked in a 
factory for small wages. He became a ZANOL 
Representative and has 
made as much as $125 
a week, and even $47 in 
a single day. 


Tremendous Profits 
For Spare Time 


If youcan’t devote all your 
timeI'llshow you how you 
can make $8 to $10 aday 
in your spare time. We 
furnish free the most com- 
slete equipment for doing 
business. e tell you in 
detail exactly what to do. 





We offer to provide a 
new Hudson Super- 
Six Coach without | 
any expense to you 
whatever. Just write 
for our proposition. 


Mail the coupon for Act At Once! 

details of the plan You don’t have to pay 
that will give you this ®2ything or do anything. 
handsome closed car YOu don’t risk a penny. 
without expense and Just mail the coupon. But 
an income of $100 q doit today before some- 
week, or more. one else gets in ahead of 

you. 


MailThis NOW 


Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co. 
Dept. 5689, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
details of your new plan by means of which 
I can make $100 a week or more. 










IN sittin 


es ictbictmactimowetnte 





(Write Plainly) 





©A. P. Co. 
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CLEANING UP AFTER T. B. 


HEN Carl B. Abbott of Medina 

county, Ohio, had his cattle tested for 
tuberculosis, they all went with the excep- 
tion of two. It was six or eight years ago 
that this first test was made and at a 
time when many farmers were skeptical 
with regard to it. Abbott quickly accepted 
the test as accurate and reliable and as 
a signal for him to right about face if he 
were to continue in the dairy business. 

Having disposed of the animals that 
had tuberculosis, Abbott’s next step was 
to clean up the premises. According to his 
frame of mind, he would again engage in 
the dairy business, but he would make his 
barns and yards safe against tuberculosis. 
The condemned herd had scarcely left the 
farm until the old wooden stanchions 
were torn out. Likewise, the old piank 
mangers with their wide cracks and the 
extreme depth that permitted six or eight 
inches of chaff to remain in the bottom 
from one year’s end to the next were re- 
moved to make way for new fixtures that 
could be kept sanitary and clean. Next 
the floor was cleaned. 

It happened that the cattle barn was 
fairly well lighted so that it wasn’t neces- 
sary to install many new windows. How- 
ever, all stall fixtures and all supports for 
the floor above were removed with a view 
of permitting daylight to get into every 
nook and corner of the barn. The venti- 
lating system was not bad but needed an 
opportunity to work. Accordingly, father 
and sons saw to it that there was provision 
made to let in fresh air. 

After all this had been done, a thoro 
disinfecting was given the premises. Need- 
less to say the outside yards were cleaned 
of all manure and rubbish and provision 
made for the cattle to spend more of their 
time in the bright sunshine. 

The new equipment was neither expen- 
sive nor extensive. The Abbotts built 
low mangers of concrete that could be 
easily cleaned. They constructed floors 
that could be cleaned and they built 
gutters that would catch the manure. The 
stall fixtures, including simple stanchions, 
were of a kind that would give the least 
opportunity for germs to harbor. 

Abbott says that the most radical 
change he made was with regard to the 
cattle. Before the testing he had “just 
cows.”’ Having disposed of the entire herd 
he was ready to start over again with 
cattle that would likely be more profit- 
able. He decided that from that time 
henceforth he would keep purebreds. In 
his mind his chances of buying good pro- 
ducers would be much better. Then, 
should he ever have any surplus stock to 
sell, he would be very much more likely to 
secure higher prices than with grades. A 
third reason, which was very important 
with his deciding upon purebreds, was 
that he felt that purebreds would be much 
more satisfactory to his boys and more of 
an inspiration for them to stay on the 
farm. 

The choice of a breed was very easily 
decided. It happened that a brother on 
an adjoining farm was engaged in the 
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purebred Jersey business. Several other 
men on nearby farms raised Jerseys. Carl 
Abbott saw the opportunity to cooperate 
with these men in selling stock, in selling 
the produce of their dairies, in buying 
stock and in the use of high class sires. 
Thus Jerseys became the adopted breed as 
a herd was reestablished on this farm. 

Abbott gathered together a few females 
and installed them in the remodeled barn. 
From the first his results were highly 
satisfactory. The yield of milk, and espe- 
cially the yield of butterfat, greatly ex- 
ceeded any hope he might have enter- 
tained of the old grade herd. When the 
number of animals increased to the extent 
that he could offer a few for sale, he did 
not have to wait long or to look far for 
buyers. The fact that the annual tests 
for tuberculosis show entire freedom from 
the disease has also been a big appeal with 
the buying public. 

With the new conditions on the farm, 
Carl Abbott and his boys revised their 
feeding methods. Their farm grows corn 
and oats very successfully. Such being the 
case, they base their grain ration upon 
these two feeds. They take large loads of 
each to a grinder in the nearby town where 
they are ground for use. In mixing a 
quantity for feeding they use 200 pounds 
of the ground corn, the same of the ground 
oats, together with 100 pounds of bran and 
25 to 50 pounds of linseed oilmea!. They 
aim to prepare a grain ration that will 
contain approximately 22 percent protein. 

The hay consists of mixed hay grown 
on the farm. Another feed of which large 
quantities is used is corn fodder. In this 
is again seen the effort to use home grown 
feeds. The fodder, from which the ears 
have been removed, is fed morning and 
evening after the silage has been cleaned 
up. The hay is fed at noon. 

A constant aim has been established to 
improve the herd. At present there is in 
use a young bull of splendid type backed 
up by high producing ancestry. Each 
bull used has been from higher producing 
strains than the ones used previously. On 
this farm in a few years a f sin has been 
made from a mediocre herd afflicted with 
tuberculosis to one that is high class, 
healthy and profitable—H. E. M., Ind. 





DRINKING CUPS 


Perhaps there are others who have 
searched long for the perfect watering 
system for dairy cattle. It seems as if 
I tried every system before drinking 
cups solved the problem very satisfac- 
torily. The gain from them in many 
ways is hardly realized until they are put 
in operation. They are convenient, sani- 
tary, efficient, fool proof, and such a 
time-saver. 

Previously I used pails, unhandy as 
they were, because I was so intent upon 
having my cows have water at all times 
and getting the fifteen percent more milk 
that well watered cows are known to 
give. And for a time I used a concrete 
manger for watering the cows but really 
believe it was the dirtiest watering sys- 
tem of all. 

I put in drinking cups as soon as possi- 
ble for every animal (one cup for two 
cows) in the barn except for the horses, 
and in the future they, too, will have 
several cups installed for them.—wW. F. 


A part of the herd now on Abbott's farm 
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DO YOU RAISE “PONY”? COWS? 
Continued from page 67 


their first and second calves. The grain 
mixture used by the Nebraska college is 
the same for heifers of all ages, and ma 
be the same as is fed the milking wn 
Cracked corn alone or equal parts of 
cracked corn and wheat bran, or ground 
oats and wheat bran, have been found 
good rations. Some men prefer to use two 
parts cracked corn and one part each of 
ground oats and bran, but the difference 
between these mixtures is not nearly so 
important as between feeding enough and 
less than enough grain. 

Davis has for some time been keeping 
careful weights of all the calves born in 
the herd in an attempt to secure what 
would be a standard curve of growth. ‘‘So 
far, our weights are above those in the 
Eckles and other standard growth charts,” 
he told me, in showing the figures, “but 
that may be due to the fact that we feed 
heavier and put on more flesh on our 
heifers or it may be that we have slightly 
li arger strains of cattle. 

‘When we have averaged the weights 
on 100 calves of similar breeding and 
developed under our conditions, we wiil 
feel we have a fairly accurate measure of 
normal growth,” he said. So far twenty- 
eight Holstein heifers have been carried 
thru from birth to three years of age and 
their weights are given here as an indica- 
— rw what the Nebraska method of care 
will do: 


Holstein Weights 














Age...-----| Birth) 3 | 6 | 9 | I@ 
| mos. | mos. | mos. | mos. 
No. animals,.| 42 | 38 33 | 38 32 
Wt., Ibs.....| 89.4 | 202 396 | 595 757 
Age... ick a See _ ae ae. 
; } mos. _mos. | mos. _|_ years 
No. animals..| 36 34 Co 28 | 28 
,lbs.....] 894 | 985 } 1,211 1,291 


A two-year-old Holstein heifer that 
weighs 1,211 pounds and is still three 
months from calving has been well grown 
out and is carrying some flesh which she 
wil! convert into milk. The fact that there 
is an increase of less than 100 pounds 
during that first year of lactation further 
emphasizes the importance of getting the 
growth as early as possible. But little 
gain in body weight will take place after 
the serious business of milk production 
begins. The Nebraska Jersey heifers 
weighed 842 pounds when two years old, 
which is a good size for a Jersey, but they 
were about thru growing and one year 
later were only 23.7 pounds heavier. 

The practices which are followed at the 
Nebraska college can easily be copied on 
any farm, and they have proved their 
worth. The average production of the 
college herd is several times that of the 
average cow of the state. In January, 

1925, Nebraska Holsteins finished a year 
in which twenty-two cows each produced 
18,144.7 pounds of milk and 652.8 pounds 
of fat. Varsity Piebe Corina was the best 
college-owned junior three-year-old in the 
country, and there was no age division 
in Advanced Registry testing in which a 
Nebraska Holstein did not stand in sixth 
position or better among college cattle. 
At the same time the University of Idaho 
had one college-owned class leader, a 
second, a third, and one in sixth position 
with Holsteins. Strange to say—or is it?— 
Professor Davis, now head of the depart- 
ment of dairying at the University of 

‘ebraska, was formerly at the University 
of Idaho. His experience should certainly 
be of value to the beginning dairyman. 


Much loss results from the careless 
asireoes of pigs. Farmers’ bulletin No. 
57, “Castration of Pigs,” contains some 
‘luable information on the subject. Ask 
he United States department of agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for it. 
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Duck Weather! 


In the excitement of the day’s shooting, you pay little atten- 
tion to the drizzle that soaks your valuable gun—and you! 


But afterward you both need attention, or you’ll both suffer. 


A hot bath and dry clothing does the trick for you—a good 
rub with 3-in-One, inside and out, protects your gun from 
rust and pitting, oils the firing and ejector mechanisms per- 
fectly and polishes the stock to perfection. 


23-in-One 


PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


won’t gum—and it won’t dry out. 


Instead, it penetrates the pores 


of the metal, forming a waterproof film that defies moisture. 


Used by hunters, trap shooters and target shots for thirty-two years. 
Army Manuals recommend it and prominent firearms manufacturers 
pack a sample with every gun and pistol. 

All good hardware, sporting goods, auto accessory, drug, grocery and gen- 


eral stores have 3-in-One in 3-0z, Handy Oil Cans and in 1-0z., 3-0z. and 
%-pint bottles. The Handy Oil Can is the most convenient size; the 


%-pint bottle is the most economical, 


Ask for 3-in-One by name and look for the Big Red ‘‘One’’ on the label. 


FRE Generous sample, special Shooter’s Circular and Dic- 
e tionary of Uses. A postal request will bring all three. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130G. William Street, New York, N.Y. 
32 Years of Continuous Service 








Don’t Throw 


Away Your 
Old Tires! 


They've got 3 to 5 Thou- : 
sand Miles of Good Service Left 1x. Them 
With National Tirefiller 


Rides like air, but is absolutely punc- 
ture proof and blow-out proof. Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
“ ing without having to mend pun¢c- 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
and prices. We have special Agency 
Proposition for live menin unessigned 
territory. 


National Rubber Filler Co 
Yanted saves tone Vibes Company 














Device Te Wort’ fe ta 
Increase Your Profits $1000.00 
coy ae a 


OTTAWA MFG. CO.ase Sikes etme 








In 20 weeks, the stem of Jimmy DeForest 
World's Greatest . tran ainer and Maker of 
Champions, teaches you all there is to learn 


about boxing. Every 6 monthe 30 are selected 
from all classes and recommen 

romoters for engagements. Send for o 
ook. **The Golden Age of Contna. ° full of 
valuable information, photos of great fighters 
and pune ae became successes overnight, 
Enclose | 


2% my ‘Derorest Boning tguase. 


Madison Ave., Box 2611 New York City 
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anchor plate 


See Our Dealer in Your Vicinity 


Other Sales Offices: 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes Barre, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
St. Paul,Oklahoma City, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City 





GUARANTEE 


With every roll of American Fence your 
dealer will give you our written guaran- 
tee that it will outlast or equal in service 
any other fence now made, of equal size 
wiresand used underthesameconditions, 
Send for our booklet, ‘‘Fencing for Profits.”’ 


Banner Steel Posts 


“The Post with the Steel Backbone.” 
winged roots 











Railroad rail design. 
y into the ground. 
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American Steel & Wire Company 





Safer Than a Good Farm Mortgage 


Federal Land Banks | gp wee tae back of these Bonds are the massed 


are located at: 

Baltimore, Md. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Columbia, S. C. 


first farm mortgages from halfa million farms, 


worth double the amount of the loan, That’s why! 
Because the prompt payment of principal and interest is 


Houston, Texas aranteed by all the twelve Federal Land Banks with com- 
oer = tang bined capital and reserves of more than $65,000,000. 
» Nebr. 
Srotane, Wah. FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
pringfield, Se 


St. Louis, Mo. Interest 4! 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Wichita, Kan. 









4% —Completely Tax-Exempt 
Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 


When you need a loan, ask the Secretary-Treasurer of your ney ogy ~ 
Farm Loan Association about the mortgage that never comes due. rt 
write the nearest Federal Land Bank. 


Send for FREE copy of Federal Farm Loan Cir. No. 16, “Financing the Farmer” 
Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 


F ederal Land Banks, Washington,D.C. 
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‘ 
YOUL COB, CORN AND HUSK 
+ ‘Our Ear Corn Blicer and Cob Crusher 
@el- handies snapped corn - wet, dry or 
ry frozen. Crushes @ar, hand 
S cob. Best feed for calves, dairy 
oows, fat cattle. 
15 DAYS TRIAL - < . 
i. in three sizes, for hand or Re PE wend 
os 4 power. 50 to 250 bushels h RA’ anh teeting 


value of the 


per hour. CatalogFREE. 
loom - Co. husk and cob. 


9 543 Main 
Lh. independence, lowa 











EW WAY TO SHAVE 










DEMONSTRATORS 
WANTED QUICK 


Revolutionary invention shows 
how to shave without buying new 
blades! KRISS-KRO: caper 

strop’ makes any kind of blade 

last for months and even years. 

Really sensational. Strops on di tomatic 
pressure. Men everywhere say its cleverness is 
almost uncanny. No wonder it brings astonishing 
profits tp demonstrators and salesmen. 






OD’ MAN ING CO $-2501. 
2410 poneeten hoe a * OS tous, Moe 


Write for our Guide Books and “Record 
PATENT of Invention Blank” before disclosing 
inventions. Send model or sketch for 

nspection and Instruct bie. 


I ions Free. Terms Reasona 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., washineton dD. c. 
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LESS FEED AND MORE PROFIT 
“Every cow is born equal,” was tl 
belief of Clarence Schilling of Hunting- 
ton county, Indiana, before he joined t! 
local cow testing association. He _ be- 
lieved a cow was a cow and fed each on 
the same amount of roughage and con- 
centrates. No allowance was made for 
difference in production. The grain ra- 
tion could not be criticized. He had read 
dairy papers, and attended farmers’ in- 
stitutes and short courses. The value of 
a variety of grains was recognized. 
Legume roughage had been provided in 
abundance. He had failed to realize, 
however, that there may be a wide differ- 
ence between two animals in the same 
herd; that even animals closely related 
may vary greatly in,their ability to pro- 

duce milk. 

A cow must maintain her own body 
first of all. A certain amount of nour- 
ishment is required to keep the heart 
pumping blood thru her veins; some 
more is needed to supply the lungs as 
they inhale air to purify the blood; and 
lastly she has to provide fuel to keep 
the body warm. These overhead charges 
are called the “ration of maintenance.” 
A dry cow weighing 1,000 pounds kept in 
a comfortable place and not excited in 
any way will require about 30 pounds of 
corn silage and 6 pounds of clover hay 
every twenty-four hours to take care of 
this upkeep. What old Brindle can eat 
over and above this amount is available 
for the production of milk or increase in 
body weight. Her use of this surplus 
feed for milk or fat depends upon how 
much dairy temperament she possesses. 

The capacity of a cow is limited. The 
cow of average size cannot consume more 
than 30 pounds of silage, 10 or 12 pounds 
of hay and some grain in one day. The 
production of a large flow of milk then 
calls for the feeding of some concentrates 
in addition to roughages. It is this part 
of the dairy ration where the greatest 
chance for waste or economy occurs. 
Some cows have not inherited the ability 
to produce more than two gallons of 
milk daily no matter how well they are 
fed. The liberal feeding of grain to such 
cows is useless. Another cow, perhaps 
very similar in appearance but possess- 
ing the ability to produce, may give three 
times as much in the same length of 
time when properly fed. When these 
two cows receive an equal amount of 
roughage and the same grain ration, one 
of the cows must be kept at a loss. 
Either the one receives more than she 
will pay for or the other is fed less than 
she needs. 

The second cow may make up the dif- 
ference between what she receives in her 
feed and the fat she produces in the 
milk. This difference comes from re- 
serves stored in the body. This may 
continue for a time. Finally, this sur- 
plus will be reduced to the minimum 
The flow decreases and the live weight 
of the cow is not likely to reach the 
original standard again until she has had 
a dry period. Liberal feeding earlier in 
the lactation period would have pre- 
vented this decline in production. The 
second way feed may be utilized to in- 
crease body weight. Except in the case 
of dry cows, this tendency is very un- 
desirable. 

The third and greatest use, so far as 
the dairy cow is concerned aside from 
her maintenance of live weight, is for 
the production of milk. The more feed 
she can consume above maintenance and 
convert it into milk, the more profit she 
returns to her owner. And yet how many 
herds never receive all they require! To 
give birth to a strong, vigorous calf con- 
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stitutes the last use to be made of feed 
consumed by the cow. A dry period of 
six to eight weeks should be given each 
member of the herd. Unless this pro- 
vision is made, the following year’s pro- 
duction may be considerably decreased. 
Different cows require different meth- 
ods of care and management. It is the 
dairyman’s job to discover what each 
cow needs to give the best response. In- 
dividuality is the master key which will 
open the door to profitable dairying on 
many farms. It was not until Schilling 
attended a meeting of the testing asso- 
ciation that he realized which was the 
weak link in his dairy program. The idea 
appealed to him. He decided to try it 
one month in his herd. The tester was 
asked many questions during the next 
visit. Before leaving he told the owner 
how much grain each cow should receive 
during the next thirty days. Schilling 
was surprised to learn that the grain al- 
lowance would be decreased. He waited 
eagerly to see what would happen. The 
record for the previous month as well as 
the one during which the practice was 

tried out is given. 
Morthly Production Value of 


Month Lbs. Milk Lbs. Fat product 
Group feeding.... 3,330 167.7 $60.37 
Individual feeding. 3,546 178.0 71.19 





Difference....... +216 +10.3 -+10.82 
Income 


Grain Total over 
Month fed feed cost feed cost 
Group feeding... $31.38 $38.10 $24.77 


Individual feeding 19.20 22.77 56.41 
Difference...... —12.18 —15,.33 +31.64 

The same five cows were on test both 
months. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the increase in production is due in part 
to the fact that some of the cows were 
not receiving as much grain as they 
needed. No doubt the others were be- 
ing overfed and hence did not reduce 
their production when the ration was 
cut down to what they needed. The 
same grain mixture of ground corn, 
ground oats, and linseed meal was con- 
tinued. The only change made was that 
each cow received grain according to her 
datly milk production. Schilling said, 
“If I never get another thing from the 
association, I am well paid for what it 
has cost me; I have learned that there 
are cows and cows.—G. A. W., Ind. 


FERTILITY IMPROVED 


The United States government dairy 
experiment station at Beltsville, Mary- 
land, has found that barren heifers and 
cows may be bred after feeding sprouted 
oats a month or more. It is not an estab- 
lished fact as yet, tho the few experi- 
ments have been quite successful. It is 
worth trying in case one has a very valu- 
able animal. If it will work on cattle why 
not on other animals? 

Perhaps it is not so much due to 
sprouted oats as such, as it is to the fresh, 
green feed that may contain certain ele- 
ments that stimulate the reproductive 
organs. Maybe spring grass, or new alfalfa 
would serve as well. Of course, the 
sprouted oats can be produced out of 
spring grass season. 








BETTER METHODS RESULTING 


Such periods as we have passed thru 
during the last five years try the mettle of 
every farmer. To ride thru takes courage 
and resourcefulness. But the farmer who 
has the nerve to stay with the game, who 
will study conditions carefully and profit 
by his mistakes and losses of the past is 
bound to be successful. During a time of 
smaller profits like this it takes better 
farming methods. Slipshod ways get no- 
where. Born of necessity, out of the recent 
depression are emerging the best farmers 
the country has ever known.—C. F., Mo. 





Corn fodder chopped into six to 
eight-inch lengths makes a very good 
poultry litter where straw is not available. 
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He digs deep 
lo protect your 


purse and pro 


From the depths of the earth comes the 
metal lead from which Dutch Boy white- 
lead is made. It would be worth digging 
deep in your wallet, too, to buy this weather- 
proof paint. But you don’t have to. It’s the 
most economical surface-protection your 
money can buy. 

















Pe what you get when you use Dutch 
Boy white-lead: 

1. A paint made from the metal lead. 

2. A paint that withstands all weather without 
cracking or chipping. That means long wear— 
the kind of wear that does away with the need- 
less expense of scraping and burning off old 
pigment every time you repaint. This is an ex- 
tremely important point .often overlooked. 


3. A paint that spreads easily, quickly. Less 
labor, of course, 
a better job— 
and more money 
saved. 


4. A paint that 
covers and hides 
with fewer coats. 
You save again, 
both the surface 
andthe bankroll. 


5. A paint that can be colored to any de- 


Every pail or keg of white-lead 


sired shade or tint, and one that holds color ae bearing the Dutch Boy trade- 


mark, is a guaranteed all-lead 


indefinitely. Still another saving, not only 
product, made from the metal. 


in money, but in the appearance of your 
house as the years roll by. 

Each of these five advantages in itself 
is sufficient reason for you to specify 
and use Dutch Boy white-lead paint. plaster, metal and masonry about the 
But there’s still a sixth. farm, if you will ask our nearest branch 

6. Dutch Boy white-leadcan be mixed for booklet F. 
in the exact quantity, color and con- 
sistency for the job that is tobe done NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
—inside or outside, a big job Or am New York, 111 Broadway Boston, 131 State St. 


to be done around a house. It will be 
sent you along with a booklet that gives 
complete directions for painting wood, 


odd job. Buffalo, 116 Oak St. Chicago, 900 W. 18th St. 
RS nar ney 820 we I thee 

oney-savin int b 659 Freeman Ave, . Superior Ave. 

nM ? & pa ooks free St. Louis, San Francisco, 


722 Chestnut St. 485 California St. 
Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa. 
316 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. 
437 Chestnut St. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Makes an All-Lead Paint 
NEW! A BIG HIT! 


The Little 
fWiTse woseliog 


“Decorating the Home” brings you sug- 
gestions and exact formulas for mixing 
and coloring pure Dutch Boy white- 
lead paint for every kind of painting job 















BEFORE YOU BUY 
any Fencing, Gates, Stee! Posts, 
Barb Wire, Poultry Fence, Metal or Ready Roof- 
fing and Barn Paints, write for my new 112-page 


Atlast! A checkwriterat every- Nall 
body’s price! Sells for $12.50. Does su 
more than larger machines cost~ 4) . 
ing hundreds! Cur salesmen * 

cleaning up! ‘ 


The Arnold Features 
1, Pocket size convenience. 
2. Handsome nickel plated alu- 


Cut Price Catalog. My new cut prices will surprise you. 
Havi increased my customers to a million, 1 can now 
give far BIGGER values at BIG savings in price. My 
Freight Paid Factory Prices 
are LOWEST—my QUALITY guaranteed the 
HIGHEST. Send for my Cut Price Bargain Book 
a 


y—see for yourself the BIG savings 1 offer this 
season. A postal brings it Postpaid. Jim Brown, 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. , Dept.2206 Cleveland, 0. 


Send for free form “Evidence 

of Conception” to be signed 

and witnessed. LANCASTER 

. and ALLWINE— Registered 

Patent Attorneys in United States and Canada. 


minum. 

3, Light weight. Easy to op- ~) 
erate, 

4. Prints and cutscharacters in 
acid proof ink. 

5. Unlimited capacity. Low cost, 
Easy to ink. 

6, Guaranteed for 5 years. Nothing to get out of order. 

Coes Spry Coram, Batoenes? Beus's the piagett gotins 
‘oO ition o e@ year . 

lib commissions district 1 cad solemnen.” _ 


to 
THE ARNOLD CHECKWRITER CO. Inc., Dept. 33. 


























; 427 Ouray Bidg., Washington, D, C, 
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This Famous .22 
is as deadly in the field 
as it is accurate 
on the range 


} ied you follow the rifle matches, you 
need no introduction to the US .22 
N.R.A. long-rifle cartridge. It stands 
supreme among .22’s used for target 
shooting, being the choice of leading 
marksmen both here and abroad. The 
Olympic Small-Bore Championship was 
won with it. 

Did you know that this famous .22, 
which has a solid bullet, can also be 
had with hollow-nose bullet for hunt- 
ing? The hollow-point N.R.A. has much 
the same accuracy as the range type of 
N.R.A. and, as its bullet expands upon 
impact, it packs a terrific punch. The 
tough old woodchuck, the cunning fox, 
the rabbit, the squirrel, the crow—all 
small game can be bagged with the 
N.R.A. Hollow-Point. Both styles fit 
any .22 rifle chambered for long or long- 
rifle cartridges. 


Free Booklet on Shooting 


Written for owners of .22 rifles. How to 
bag small game, how to build a target 
range, how to shoot, and many other 
subjects of interest. Write for your 
copy now. Ask for Booklet C, 


Make This Test 


Put up a cake of Ff; = 
soap. Shoot a hol- 
low-point N.R.A. 
thru it. Then look 
at the cake. See { ' 
the small hole |: §-:-4 
where the bullet 
On the other side, see the 












vy 




















went in. 
large hole—the end of the funnel-shaped 
path cut by the mushrooming bullet. 
That’s deadly shocking force for you! 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


a 22 NRA. 
ths Long-Rifle 
: CARTRIDGES 





Steel Wheels 


Cheaper than any other wheels, 
figuring years earde. Make cOosT 
any wagon good as new. Low 
down—easy to load. No repairs. 












ANOTHER BIG JOB YIELDS TO 
MACHINERY 


Continued from page 15 


a great many men who have used mechan- 
ical pickers from one to eight or nine 
years, but they tell the same story. In 
communities where large numbers of 
them are used, they are accepted on about 
the same basis as the corn binder, the 
grain binder, or others of the machines 
that have come into general use. Those 
who have them feel that they are here to 
stay. The relative economy of machine 
om | hand picking will, of course, vary, 
according to local conditions, the supply 
and cost of labor, the amount of corn to 
be picked, etc. 

One of the points emphasized by a great 
many of the men who are using pickers 
is the fact that the machine makes them 
independent in harvesting their corn crop 
and removes the problem of obtaining 
satisfactory labor for hand picking. The 
experience last year of George Godfrey 
who operates a farm in Kossuth county, 
Iowa, is typical of the experience on a 
great many farms. He had engaged a man 
to help him pick corn and supposed that 
he had provided for gathering his crop. 
After a day or two of work, the man moved 
on and he was left without help. Mr. 
Godfrey's method of solving his problem 
was to get a mechanical picker and har- 
vest his crop without hired help. 

As to the quality of the work done by 
mechanical pickers there seems to be gen- 
eral satisfaction. Many users point out 
that it gets small ears which hand pickers 
usually pass by. Opinions differ quite 
widely as to the relative value of the 
stalks for pasture. Probably there is an 
actual difference in their value on differ- 
ent farms, depending upon the kind and 
amount of stock and the need for rough 
feed. A great many of the men with whom 
I talked placed very little value on the 
stalks, aside from the corn that is left in 
the field. 

When asked if they had any difficulty 
in operating their machines, I was sur- 
prised to find that not a single man men- 
tioned difficulty in operating in wet, mud- 
dy fields. Several mentioned that the 
machine did not do quite as good work 
when the stalks were very dry or frozen 
hard. Damp weather, they said, is the 
time when stalks and husks are some 
what tough and the machine does its best 
work. 

Quite a number of the pickers that are 
now in use are operated by horse power 
entirely, but there is a noticeable trend 
retin ara power. In a good many 
eases farmers who have been using six 
horses on their oufit are equipping the 
machine with an engine to operate the 
machine and then pull it with three 
horses. The most complete outfit is a 
picker pulled by a tractor and a power 
take-off from the tractor to operate the 
picker. . 

Corn picking is the last big job of the 
season on farms where corn is a major 
crop. Frequently it cannot be finished be- 
fore conditions for outdoor work have 
become far from pleasant. In a great 
many cases it is necessary to hire a cer- 
tain amount of help for a short period and 
it is always difficult to obtain labor of that 
kind thatis of high quality and dependable. 

With the rapidly growing policy of let- 
ting various kinds of livestock harvest 
a portion of the corn crop and mechanical 
pickers which have proved satisfactory in 
the hands of thousands of farmers, the 
problem of gathering the corn crop is 
greatly simplified. It is placed in the-class 
of jobs which can be done by the farmer 
himself, with the possible help of a boy, or 
at least with the regularly employed labor 
on tie farm, 
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WANTED! 
500 Farmers 
to Go Into Business 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $150 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. Come and go when you please. No 
selling experience required. We supply 
everything—Products, Outfit, Sales and 
Service Methods. You make big pay 
first day. Profits increase every month. 
No lay off. Steady year-round. Lowest 
prices. Best values. Most complete 
Service. Rawleigh Methods get the most 
business everywhere. For particulars, 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT.1A9718 FREEPORT, ILL. 


Lures Rats Outside to 
New Deadly Doom 


See them creeping, crawling, running from under 
floors and barns. Big rats, little rats, in single file and 
armies, pouncing on Ratstik—and then held fotever 
in the immobility of death out where you scoop ‘em 
up in the morning. Never an odor—no poison, no virus, 
no danger to stock, poultry or pets, but proven death 
to Rats. R. Conway picks up 22 dead in the morning— 
eight and ten a night the usual catch. 











































































Science at last solves the problem; kill the rat that 
spreads plague and disease, eats baby chicks, devours 
grain, starts fires, cost every farmer hundreds of dollars 
every year. Yes—Kill the Rats Without Poison, 
without danger of rats rotting in holes and smelling up 
the place, without danger to humans or livestock. So 
easy, 80 simple, so cheap. Simply send name today- 
no money—get your package of Ratstik—pay postman 
only one dollar and few cents postage. Use Ratstik 
a week at my risk and expense. If it doesn't kill the 
rats on your place—if you want your dollar back, 
just say so—it’s yours on request. No argument. Yes, 
Ratstik cleans ‘em up like magic—no mistake—no de- 
lay—no trouble. Write for your package today. Or 
send a dollar and I'll prepay postage and give you a 
written guarantee—no more rats—no poison—no odors 
—or money back. E. J. Reefer, Dept. 4-F, 9th and 
Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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smashed down to haif. Act quick. 


ree 
2 °" and its yours Trial 


Just send your name and address and we will mail you our 
complete CATALOG prepaid, fully showi 
 pnctoaranhe of sock beautiful 4 in colors. 
tremendous sa: Fe seieaZelee whatever. Bui tune tf pea act now. 
international Typewriter Exchange 
1162 Chicago, Ili, 


186-188 W. Lake Street. 


GUARANTEED 3 
iY RADIO SET } 
Direct From Manufacturer 
$57.50 Complete in Genuine Walnut Cabinet.Latest 
Cone Speaker—90 volt B Battery; Dry Cell A Battery; 
Plug, Antenna & Ground Outfit. 
6 Tube Ace-Single Dial Control $55. 


Send For $ELECTONE RADIO CO., Dept. S. 


Circulars 4140-Se. Halsted St., Chicage, IMinels 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 


Continued from page 10 


Is the Mid-West Overbanked? 

Figures secured from government and 
state agencies and made available here 
throw considerable light on the banking 
situation in the Mid-West. Whatever be 
the connection of the banks with the 
agricultural situation, there is no doubt 
at all that this section has more banks in 
proportion to the population and the total 
wealth than any other section of the 
country. These tabulations show that it 
was where this situation existed that the 
most failures occurred during the period 
1920 and 1925. Rightly or wrongly, gov- 
ernment economists have drawn the de- 
duction that the weakness of many of the 
banks themselves, as well as the slump in 

rices, was an important factor in the 
ailures. This is one reason why the series 
of articles in Successful Farming urging 
more careful banking is causing consider- 
able comment here. 

In 1920, North Dakota had 137.4 banks 
for every 100,000 population and 29.6 

srcent failures in the five-year period. 
The corresponding figures for South 
Dakota were'108.7 and 28.2 percent fail- 
ures. For Nebraska, 92.2 and 11.3 per- 
cent; for Wyoming, 80.3 and 46.3 percent; 
for lowa, 70.9 and 8.1 percent; for Kansas, 
77.1 and 7.6 percent; for Illinois, 26.5 and 
2.4 percent; for Missouri, 49 and 6.2 per- 
cent; for Indiana, 30.3 and 1.3 percent; 
for Ohio, 17.5 and .7 percent; and for New 
York, 8 and .2 percent. 

Of the 1,389 banks suspended in 1924 
and 1925, 63 percent had a capital stock 
of $25,000 and less. 

Government Aid Justified 

Nothing so arouses certain types of 
mentality in Washington as a suggestion 
of “government aid” of any kind for agri- 
culture. The eternal argument is that such 
aid will grow more burdensome and will 
never be withdrawn. Now comes definite 
proof that such prophecies need not neces- 
sarily he true. The proof takes the form of 
the buying by the Farm Loan Assodciation 
of the stock of eight of the twelve Federal 
Land Banks. When the latter were formed 
the government had to take all the stock. 
Now, ten years later, the gradual function- 
ing of the mechanism provided in the act 
has enabled the government to get entirely 
out of the ownership of two-thirds of 
them. It is significant that when the 
scheme was launched, even the Wilson 
administration was somewhat alarmed 
over too much “government aid.” 

Tariff Is Again an Issue 

The situation regarding the tariff has, 
at the moment, two distinct angles as far 
as Washington is concerned. First, it has 
become apparent that there is a move on 
foot by southern Democrats and western 
Republicans to launch a battle for tariff 
revision in the next session. 

Second, the question of raising the rates 
on some agricultural products under the 
flexible provisions of the law has been 
raised in petitions now pending before the 
tariff commission. Among the articles in- 
cluded in these —— for increased 
rates are eggs and egg products, onions, 
flaxseed and canned tomatoes. 

The belief here is that any changes made 
will come thru action by the commission 
rather than thru congressional! overhauling 
of the tariff structure, which will probably 
retain the Fordney stamp until immedi- 
ately preceding the presidential elections 
of 1928. 


Hens heavily infested with worms can- 
not lay eggs. The Ohio state university 
recommends nicotine sulphate at the rate 
of one capsule per hen or two percent of 
tobacco dust in the dry mash for a month. 
The University of Wisconsin finds that 
three half-grain capsules of kamala are 
effective for removal of tape-worms from 
fowls weighing over two pounds. Detailed 
instructions may be obtained from the 
University of Ohio, Columbus. 
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You'd Be 
Surprised— 


the way Successful Farming friends are sending in subscriptions in 
response to our letters and advertisements. It is doubly gratifying to 
us—first, because it increases our subscription list; second, because 
it proves that Successful Farming is unusually well-liked by its readers. 


You and other subscribers wouldn’t send your own renewal so promptly 
and send subscriptions for your friends, if you didn’t fully appreciate 
the many splendid articles and helpful suggestions to be found in each 
copy of the magazine. 


This splendid response is an inspiration to Successful Farming editors. 
It increases their determination to make every issue better than the 
one before; to give you the things you like to read; to offer suggestions 
that will make your business more prosperous and your farm home 
more enjoyable. 


The members of our large family of readers show their genuine friend- 
ship and good will by contributing their own experiences, each passing 
on to others, the results that have made or saved time or money. 
Readers of this magazine are certainly to be congratulated on their 
spirit of helpfulness to each other. 


Bargain Subscription Rates 
Extended to December 18th 


6 Yrs. For $1; 3 Yrs. For 50c; 2 Yrs. For 35c. 


To give every reader an opportunity to renew at these money-saving 
rates, we’re extending the Bargain Rates until December 18th. But, 
it is important that you send your order at once. Don’t put it off— 
time slips by and before you know it, December 18th will be here. 


Be sure to tell some of your neighbors about this opportunity—they 
too, will be glad to get the extra one or two years which these rates 
allow. And we'll reward you liberally either with forty percent cash 
commission, or, with merchandise rewards if you prefer. 


You'll find a convenient order blank in this copy of the magazine. The 
Bargain Rates are quoted. Fill the order blank with the names and 
addresses of your friends who are not readers of Successful Farming. 


The commission on the subscriptions of three of your friends for three 
or six years will pay for your own subscription for the corresponding 
length of time. 


Besides, if you send an order of two dollars ($2.00) or more, we'll send 
you a beautiful nickel-silver ring pencil as an extra reward. This is 
in addition to the cash commission or other merchandise rewards. 


A little later, subscriptions will pour into Successful Farming from 
every part of the country. We’ll be flooded with orders and have to 
work overtime to handle them. That’s one reason why we’re making 
these Bargain Rates—to get subscriptions before the real busy season 
arrives. 


Shake the order blank out of the magazine NOW and fill it up as soon 
as possible. Thank you. 


Successful Farming 
E. T. Meredith, Pub., Des Moines, Ia. 
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LEX-0-GLASS 


Weatherproof — Watertight — Unbreakable 
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Invest Only 5c Per Hen! 
MakeThemLay All Winter 


Hens lay more in June because they get 
exercise In the warm sunlight full of ener- 

izing Ultra-Violet rays. Build a FLEX-O 

3LASS scratch shed quickly and give your 
hens these same benefits through the cold 
months. You'll gather eggs all winter 
while prices are highest. Don’t feed hens 
for nothing. This scratch shed is easily and 
cheaply made on to your poultry house. No 
matter how cold outside, in it your hens 
will stay healthy and scratch peony & 
soft sunlight full of egg-producing Ultra- 
Violet rays that cannot pass through glass. 
Thousands of enthusiastic users and leadin 
poultrymen have found a FLEX-O-GLASS 
scratch shed a wonderful investment. 15 
yards is enough for 100 hens. 


Keeps Chicks 
Healthy and 
Growing 


Chicks under FLEX-0-GLASS mature in % regu- 
lar time because they get actual sunlight full of 
Ultra-Violet rays, indoors. Utilize these rays. 
Prevent diseases and Rickets—weak legs caused 
from lack of Ultra-Violetrays. Simply take boards 
off of south side of coop and put FLEX-O-GLASS 
on. Early chicks will be warm, comfortable and 
healthy, indoors. They'll exercise, be full of pep 
and their fast growth will amaze you. The same 
is true for pigs. Sunlight is nature's only health 
producer—W hy not use it? 


Grows 
Plants 
Quicker and Stronger 


FLEX-O-GLASS hotbeds and coldframes are bet- 
ter than glass, as FLEX-O-GLASS gives plants 
the Ultra-Violet sun's rays necessary for fast, 
strong growth. Does not chill, like glass; holds 
heat longer, and costs only 4th as much. Frames 
are large, yet easily handied. FLEX-O-GLASS is 
ideal for greenhouses , a8 it scatters light exactly 
as needed. 








Excellent for barn and storm windows, Also used 
in factory, house and school windows, on rollers, 
to diffuse unpleasant sunglare. Actually makes 
room lighter. Comes in one piece 35% inches 
wide and any lengthdesired, Lies flatand smooth, 
Looks neat and attractive. 











very easily installed. 
Just measure to size, 
cut with shears, nail 
on and the job is 
il done. Absolutely 
weather-resisting. 
Lasts for years. 


i FLEX-O-GLASS is 


ge 


FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. Co. 


1451 N. Cicero Ave., 
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Amazing Discovery 
for Poultrymen, 
Gardeners and 

Farmers 


The Kans. State Exp. Station says: “No one, 
either among practical poultrymen or scientific 
inv tood the importance of direct 
sunshine until about 2 years ago.” At that time 
FLEX-O-GLASS was perfected by Mr. Warp, 
after much research and experimenting, to admit 
the sun’s Ultra-Violet rays as window glass shuts 
them out. Deprived of these rays chicks, pigs and 
many plants die and hens quit laying. Thousands 
of people are replacing glass wind with 
FLEX-O-GLASS. 
Dr. M. H. Morse, for 45 years Consulting Chemist 
of Conn. says: “Congratulations are due you 
Your statement I heartily corroborate, FLEX - 
O-GLASS makes hens lay because the Ultra- 
Violet rays which penetrate it makes hens health- 
ful, chemically active, and increases oxygenating 
power of the blood.” 
FLEX-O-GLASS is an extremely strong, especi- 
ally processed cloth base material, saturated with 
a weatherproofing preparation. The resulting 
transparent sheet admits actual sunlight (glass 
does not). Just cut with shears and nail on. Order 
the genuine FLEX-O-GLASS direct from factory ; 
the original material advertised for admitting 
beret ha rays. Reg. in U. 8. Pat. office and 
ded by th ds of users all over the 
ak, Doctors, Chemists, and State Experiment 
Stations—Your Protection. 


Read a Few of the Hundreds of 
Letters Received Daily — Proof 
Tested and Proven Most Durable 


We used Flex-O-Glass on our Brooderhouses this 
spring and were very well pleased. We placed it 
by the side of the window that was covered with 
(a glass substi- 
tute). The dif- 
ferenoe in the 
color of the light 
was quickly 
noticable. Bu t 
one very oon- 
vineing argu- 
ment was that 
the chicks piled 
up in front of 
the Flex-O-Glass 
window leaving 
the other entirely empty. The?Flex-O-Glass looks 
as well at the end of the season as it did at the 
first while the other material is decidedly worn. I 
thought perhaps these observations of ours might 
be of interest to you."” Mrs. R. H., Indianapolis, 
Ind, 


Recommended by Leading Poultry Farms 


“T have used your product the past two years, 
and find it O. K. Consequently I can recommend 
it to my baby chick customers.""—Cornhusker 
Poultry Farm, Nebr. 

It Sure Brings the Eggs 
“I bought 40 yards last Nov., made a soratch 
shed and am well pleased with it Happier 
hens never went thru a 
winter. I went out there the 
coldest days and watched 
the hens scratch and heard 
them cackle, and I sure 
got the eggs.’’— Mrs. 
Morgan of Kans. 
“Brother's eggs jumped 
from 5 to 116 in a week 
with front of poultryhouse 
closed with Flex-O-Glass.""— Mrs. G. Sipple, of Pa. 

Best Material in Use 

“*T like your Flex-O-Glase ve much. It is the best ma- 

terial I’ve seen used.” Mra. W. Hanson of Okla. 
Superior to Glass for Light 

“I put Flex-O-Glass alongside of a gines window last 

eummer. I found it superior to giase for light. I have had 

enough experience in the use Flex-O-Giass to give ad- 

viee to people I meet. I do not hesitate eelling anything 

that has merit.’’—T, 8. Baird -¥. 

“Tam using the 16 yds. T got couple of years ago, I 

owely like it."—Gue Wiso. 

**Plex-O-Glass brings joy to the egg manufacturers (the 
hens). They sing their own song of praise all day — You 
do not claim too much for ite value to poultrym _ 

. W. Soutare, Ontario, 
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Poultry Scratch Sheds, 
Brooderhouses, Hotbeds, 
Coldframes,Storm Doors 


and Windows 
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Changes Snowtrap into 
Sunparlor 


Save fuel and avoid drafts by enclosing screened 
porches and storm doors with FLEX-O-GLASS., 
Makes warm, sunlit health-room where you can 
work, read or rest. Splendid for children’s winter 
play-house as FLEX-O-GLASS provides health- 
ful Ultra-Violet rays—vitamin D, necessary to 
overcome child's aching legs—Rickets. Just tack 
FLEX-O-GLASS on over screen, 


FLEX-0-GLASS is Guar- 
anteed Most Durable 
Ultra-Violet Ray Filter 


Made on a stronger, better cloth base. Lies 
flat and smooth. Always looks fresh and new 
even after a year of exposure to wind, rain 
and snow, 


Prices—All Postage Prepaid 
Per yd.35%ins. wide; 1 yd. 50c;5 yds. at 40c, ($2.00); 
10 yds. at 35c, ($3.50); 25 yds. at 32c, ($8.00); 
100 yds. or more at 30c per yard, ($30.00). Add 
3c per yd. for Canada. 


Special 15 Day Trial OFFER 


The FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO. will send you 15 
yards of FLEX-O-GLASS in a roll 35% inches 
wide and 45 feet long, postage prepaid, for $5.00. 
This big trial roll covers a scratch shed 9x15 ft., 
(size for 100 hens) or use for enclosing screened 
porches, stormdoors, hotbeds, coldframes, repair- 
ing barn, poultry or hoghouse windows, 'etc., for 
15 days. If then not satisfied it gives more warm 
healthful light than glass, or if it isn’t stronger, 
better and more durable than other materials, 
just send it back and your money will be refunded 
by the FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO. without ques- 
tion. Youtakenorisk, You must be absolutely 
satisfied or your money back, Order direct from 
factory today and save money. Use Guarantee 
Coupon below, which is backed by $1,000 de- 
posited in the Pioneer Bank, Chicago. Send $9.50 
for 30 yds. if you wish larger trial roll. Orders 
filled the day received, Prepare now for zero 
weather. FREE catalog on request—contains 
valuable poultry information. 
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Diseased, Too 
By DR. ROBERT GRAHAM 


University of Illinois, Urbana 


Your Flock May Be 





























Note the contrast in the two henhouses shown above. ) 
The new one is paying better, too 


ACILLARY white diarrhea has spread rapidly 
B with the development of the poultry industry 
thruout the Middle West. It is especially 
burdensome for those who deal in day-old chicks. 
Infected chicks that recover often harbor Salmonella 
pullora, the causative agent of the disease, in their 
ovaries thruout adult life. The eggs from infected 
hens have frequently been found infected with 
Salmonella pullora, and chicks hatched from such 
eggs contract the disease during the first few days of 
life. Chicks infected in this manner are also capable 
of spreading the disease to healthy chicks of the 






































brood. In suppressing bacillary white diarrhea, 





poultrymen soon realize the value of eggs and 
breeding stock free from infection. 

In recent years the demand for tested stock 
thruout the middle western states has been increas- 
ing. Many flocks are tested annually, and in conjunction with 
testing the proper methods of management have been adopted 
on many farms. Sanitation and testing have thus reduced the 
disease in many flocks to a minimum. Other flocks that have 
been tested have not made satisfactory progress. Investigation 
into these cases suggests that owners may sometimes disregard 
the value of sanitation and depend entirely upon the isolation 
of reactors to the agglutination test. In fact, some owners have 
labored under the impression that removal of reactors would 
eradicate the disease. 

In some flocks it must be admitted that this procedure is 
valuable but under most conditions the removal of reactors must 
be supplemented by disinfection of houses and by supplying 
fresh ground for young chicks. As the result of testing flocks, it 
has been shown that many are badly infected. In some flocks 
where difficulty has been experienced in raising baby chicks for 
several years, 75 percent of the mature birds reacted to the test. 
In badly infected flocks losses in baby chicks were not success- 
fully reduced until the flocks were tested. Repeated tests in such 
badly infected flocks are necessary before the disease can be 
brought under control. 

Mature stock harboring bacillary white diarrhea infection in 
the ovaries proved a stumbling block to the health and livability 
of baby chicks until the test was employed. The disposal of 
reactors to the agglutination test will not entirely eliminate the 
disease in chicks, yet some very favorable results have been 
experienced following a single test. In a group of 240 Illinois 
flocks, including approximately 24,000 chickens, tested for the 
first time in 1922, 146 or 60.8 percent of the flock owners re- 
ported no evidence of bacillary white diarrhea in baby chicks 
following one test. 

One hundred eighty-seven or 77.9 percent of the 240 flock 
owners following one test, reported improvement in chick liva- 
bility over that of previous years. Approximately 20 percent of 
the flock owners following one test could not observe any benefit. 
[t appears that in order to obtain the maximum results in testing 
that it should be an annual procedure. 

The blood samples must obviously be carefully drawn, cor- 
rectly labeled to correspond with the leg band, whise the test 
must be performed by an experienced person in a properly 
equipped laboratory. Hatchery men and owners who have experi- 


Plan to get the young chicks on fresh ground each year 


enced losses from bacillary white diarrhea are making use of the 
test in suppressing the losses from this widespread disease in 
poultry. The agglutination test in conjunction with sanitary 
measures is the best means available at this time for controlling 
this disease. 

White Diarrhea Control_—Hundreds of flocks thruout the 
Middle West have been tested for bacillary white diarrhea in an 
effort to suppress the losses from this disease. The transmission 
of bacillary white diarrhea from infected mature fowls thru the 
egg to baby chicks has been one of the most important factors 
in introducing this disease on many farms. Thousands of baby 
chicks have died from bacillary white diarrhea, and commercial 
hatéheries recognize the seriousness of this disease among baby 
chicks. As a result of examinations made at the Illinois experi- 
ment station during the last three years, it appears that approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the heavy losses in baby chicks are trace- 
able to this disease. 


ig also appears that certain diseases that resemble bacillary 

white diarrhea and have all the symptoms may not necessarily 
be associated with the causative factor of bacillary white diar- 
rhea. Overheating and chilling are capable of producing serious 
losses. Breeders and owners of farm flocks should, however, 
suspect bacillary white diarrhea in all serious losses in baby 
chicks and in addition to the employment of sanitary measures, 
apply the blood test to mature fowls in the flock in order to 
dispose of reactors. It is also important that day-old chicks 
added to the flock should come from tested stock. 

Local veterinarians with laboratory facilities can apply the 
test, while in some ‘states the test is made at the agricultural 
college. If day-old chicks purchased should prove to be infected, 
the surviving chicks should not be kept for breeders. It is also 
well to avoid the feeding of infertile eggs from hatcheries, as this 
practice has been responsible for introducing bacillary white 
diarrhea into many flocks. 

Certificates for Clean Flocks.—As a result of annual testing for 
white diarrhea during the past three years in Illinois, four flock 
owners have received certificates from the livestock sanita 
officials of the State Department of agriculture, Springfield, 
Tilinois. There are twenty-six other purebred flocks in the state 
that have been found free from the disease (Continued on page 8% 











































































































CEL-O- GLASS 


NBREAKABLE. Flexible. 

Light in weight. Highly trans- 
lucent. The most durable and 
economical material to use in 
place of fragile glass for poultry 
houses, hog houses, dairies, barns 
and any other place where you 
need pure sunlight and sanitation. 


Only Unbreakable Material 
That Lets Through the 
Ultra-Violet Rays 


These are the health rays of the sun. 
They make chicks grow faster and 
healthier and lay more eggs. Equally 
necessary and beneficial for all live 
stock and plants. Provide warmth and 
pure, unfiltered sunlight indoors all 
winter by using CEL-O-GLASS., Ultra- 
Violet rays cannot pass through ordi- 
nary glass. 


Note—The glass substitute men- 
tioned in the article “Sun Parlors 
for Chickens,” which appears in 
this magazine, is CEL-O-GLASS. 


There is only one genuine patented 
CEL-O-GLASS. Be sure you get it. Ifyour 
dealer cannot supply you, send us your 
order. Write for free sample and instruc- 
tive folder No. 70. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Name Changed from 
CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
21 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y. 
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KEEPING THE EGGS CLEAN 


In trying to procure first-class eggs that 
sell for a premium, one of our problems 
has been keeping the eggs clean. Dust in 
the nest sticking to the moist, fresh-laid 
egg, a broken egg in a nestful, hens track- 
ing in with muddy feet, broody hens 
roosting in the nests overnight and various 
things caused at least 25 percent of the 
eggs to go as seconds because they were 
not clean. 

Our nests are under the front edge of the 
droppings board and the hens enter from 
the back while the eggs are gathered thru 
a hinged door in front. We found that by 
keeping clean litter on the floor, no matter 
how muddy the yards became during rainy 
weather, the hens’ feet would be clean by 
the time they reached thenest. Also, that 
having sufficient nests, say one for every 
dozen hens, and gathering the eggs twice 
a day, would prevent many of the broken 
eggs in the nest. 

But the dust was a harder matter to 
overcome, for even with fresh material 
in the nest, there would soon be a layer of 
dust in the bottom to get on the eggs. By 
removing the 1x12 bottom of the row of 
nests and replacing it with coarse screen 
wire, so-called sand screen, we found the 
dust and fine particles in the litter would 
sift thru, leaving the nest clean. 

However, the hens kept scratching out 
the straw and hay that we used in the 
nests. Every morning half of them would 
have to be made over. We tried various 
materials, wheat straw, oat straw, timothy 
hay, corn husks and even gunny sacks. 
Only recently we have hit upon the “best”’ 
nest material. It is wood excelsior, used in 
packing. For two dollars we purchased a 
large bale of it and have enough to last a 
year with our large flock. It is easily 
shaped into a nest, is clean and dust-free, 
yacks well and the hens scratch it out the 

ast of anything we have ever used in 
the nests.—C. F., Mo. 





BEST POULTRY REM™DIES 


A broom, shovel, scraper and a spray 
pump with some crude oil or other good 
spray material will conquer most poultry 
diseases. The University of Nebraska 
lists these remedies as the best for most 
poultry diseases. Unfortunately, they 
also require energy and initiative on the 
part of the flock owner. It is much easier 
to put pills or dope in the drinking water 
after the hens are sick than it is to scald 
the fountains and clean up the house. 

Of course, poultry yields to treatment 
the same as other livestock but why 
allow sickness to gain a foothold in the 
first place. Furthermore, the fellow who 
pins too much faith on bright-colored, 
strong-smelling medicines usually forgets 
to remove the cause of the trouble. A 
little study -usually proves it to be over- 
crowding, poor ventilation, filth and ver- 
min. Disease will cure the overcrowding, 
but it is an expensive method. Just plain 
prevention is all most poultry raisers 
need to avoid losses. 





PURE STRAINS BETTER 


The poultryman who sticks to pure 
strains of the various breeds will be 
better off in the end, George W. Ruch, 
MeLean county, Illinois, has found after 
experimenting several years. “I have 
always kept pure strains,’ he asserted. “I 
find that the eggs sell better and for a 
higher price, usually.” 

Ruch keeps a small flock but intends to 
have it always of the very highest quality 
which, he has found, pays much higher 
dividends than going into the business on 
such a large scale that the details have to 
be neglected allowing inferior birds to be 


soid.—G, C, T., Ill. 
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Poultrymen—Beware! 
Worms Your Greatest Enemy 


New Method, Developed at American Poul- 
try School Experimental Station, 


Kills Worms in a Few Hours 


“POULTRYMEN—Beware! I sound the alarm of 
DANGER! I warn of your greatest enemy—a ruthless, 
ever-present Destroyer—the more terrible because 
suspected and UNSE! 
Every flock has them 

“I now reveal to you 
the hidden cause of your 
troubles, diseases, losses and 
disappointments—a TH1 iF 
which steals your feed, saps 
the vigor of your flock, cits 
your egg yield, prevents 
your full success, defeats 
your work, blasts ge es) 
and robs you of your }: 
profits 

“Victory lies only in get- 
ting at the underlying, un 
suspected, HIDDEN 
CAUSE—the fountain head 
of a flood of troubles. The 
remedy is to fight the 

{AUS E—to destroy the 
SOURCE of disease. The Parasitic WORM is yx . 
greatest enemy—the Hidden Thief that works uns 
—that ROBS YOU IN THE DARK.” 

So writes Prof. T. E. Quisenberry, world fan 
authority on poultry subjects, who has discovered an 
easy-to-use worm killer which, according to expert 
the American Poultry School Experimental Station has 
proved to be the most effective method ever found for 
worming fowls and ridding flocks of this terrible ener 
of poultry. Worms are responsible for 90% of ail pou! 
losses at the present time. Every flock has them een 
though they are not suspected. 

Experimental tests show this new method expels al! 
worms, usually in a few hours, with entire safety to the 
birds. This worm expellant contains no dope, but « 
sists only of herbs and minerals. It requires none of ti. 
usual bother of handling the fowls. Chickens ea 
readily, and by the following day worms are dead. ‘I he 
wormed fowls pick up rapidly in vitality, growth and 
egg production, and the death-rate among flock J 
strikingly less. Besides its value as a worm killer, i is 
an intestinal antiseptic and has proven superior to a: 
thing yet used at the Experimental Station as a pre- 
ventative for diarrhea, roup, canker, chicken pox, and 
other costly poultry diseases. It saves loss and doubles 
poultry profits. It saves feed 
and insures more eggs by 
eliminating the necessity of 














Agents or feeding hungry, deadly 
worms, germs and parasiies 
Dealers Every poultry raiser 


should try this new discov- 
ery, known as KILL-WELL 
Poultry Wormer. To in- 
troduce it quickly, the man- 
ufacturers offer to send two 
large $2.00 packages, enough 
to worm 500 to 650 fowls, 
for only $2.00. You can sell 


Wanted. 


Many make big 
money selling 
Kill-Well Poul- 


try Wormer. 


Writefor agents’ one package to a neighbor 
and dealers’ and get yours free. Any 
proposition. reader wishing to try this 


new discovery under a posi- 
tive guarantee of moncy 
back if not satisfied should 
send to the American Poultry Supply Co., D-54, 3!st 
St., Kansas City, Mo. This firm is absolutely reliable 
and you take no risk in sending cash with order. 


36 Hens Lay 
26 Eggs a Day 


Mrs, Smith tells how it’s 














done 





“My neighbors couldn’t understand why 
I got eggs all winter and they didn’t”, 
writes Mrs. Nannie Smith, Perryville, 
Mo. Her explanation will interest all 
poultry raisers. She says: 

**I was only getting 2 or 3 eggs a day 
from 36 hens. After using Don Sung, I got 
as high as 26 a day. Several of my neig! 
bors have started using Don Sung since |! 
showed them my eggs. In addition to layi 
well, my hens have been in good health ever 
since. My pullets had Don Sung and laid 
good all fall—better at their age than ar 
pullets I ever had.’’ 

Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying tablets 
which Mrs. Smith used, are opening the eyes 
of chicken raisers all over America, The 
tiblets can be obtained from the Burrell- 
Tugger Co., 108 Allen St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Poultry raisers whose hens are not laying 
well should send 50 cents for a trial package 
(or $1 for the extra large size, holding thre 
times as much). Don Sung is positive 
guaranteed to do the work or money promt 
ly refunded, so it costs nothing to try. Right 
now is the time to start giving Don Sung to 

your hens, so you will havea govd 
Eplt supply of fresh eggs all winte: 


Don SUNC. 


Chinese for Eqg-Laying 
2 G4 BREEDS soe nace tikes and 


eese. Choice, pure-bred northern raised 
Y Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices- 

America's great poultry farm, At it 34 yrs. 
Valuable 100-page book and catalog free. 


R. F. Neubert Co., Box 826, Mankato, Mino. 
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NEBRASKA POULTRY RATIONS 


During recent experiments at the 
Nebraska agricultural college, it was found 
that rations fed to laying hens were com- 
monly lacking in some ue of complete 
protein like meat meal, skimmilk, tankage, 
dried buttermilk, or liquid buttermilk. 
An addition of six pounds of high grade 
tankage to a typical cornbelt ration in- 
creased the egg production from 59 in the 
check pen to 183 eggs per hen in the tank- 
age-fed lot. Skimmilk or buttermilk, when 
available at all times, may take the place 
of meatmeal or tankage in the mash mix- 
ture, but it is necessary that each hen 
consume about 110 pounds of milk in a 
year in order to get the equivalent protein 
furnished by six pounds of tankage. 

The amount of dry mash that the hens 
eat is usually determined by the amount 
of scratch feed given to the flock. Satis- 
factory results are obtained by feeding 
twice as much scratch feed as mash during 
the winter months, the ratio being re- 
versed during the summer and spring 
months. It is a good plan to give the 
heaviest feed late in the afternoon, just 
before the birds go to roost. Succulent 
feeds like alfalfa, clover, sprouted oats, 
etc., are rich in vitamins and have an 
excellent, effect on the digestive system. 

It is important that hens get plenty of 
pure water. A hundred hens that are 
laying will need at least four gallons of 
water per day. 

Laying hens require a rather large 
amount of minerals in their rations. Cal- 
cium is needed to build eggshells and this 
can be furnished with oystershell. See 
that the hens have access to grit at all 
times, for grit grinds the feedjin the gizzard. 

Egg production can be profitably in- 
creased by the use of artificial lighting in 
winter. At the Nebraska college of agri- 
culture two flocks of ninety legkorns were 
given the same kind of feed and housed 
in the same kind of houses. One lot was 
lighted from 5 a. m. until daylight. The 
lighted lot laid 3,407 eggs during the same 
time that the unlighted birds laid 2,559. 
The additional eggs produced by the 
lighted flock sold for $25.44. 

Records kept show that birds of the 
general purpose type will consume about 
eighty-five pounds of feed per bird per 
year. The leghorns consume about 
seventy-six pounds per bird. The total 
feed consumed is to be equally divided 
between scratch and mash feeds. The 
pounds of feed required to produce a 
pound of eggs were 4.6 for the general 
purpose breeds and 3.5 for the leghorns. 

Here are a few rations for the laying 
hens that are recommended by the Ne- 
braska agricultural college: 


Number 1 
Scratch feed— 
Cracked yellow corn 
Sprouted oats for succulent feed 


Dry mash— 
Meatmeal or tankage............ 100 pounds 
Shorts. . . soe oteialte saa 150 pounds 
Bran eae i ote an dk tees 100 pounds 
a PERE ere ere ee 150 pounds 
‘Number 2 
Scratch feed— 
Cracked yellow corn. ...+e+...500 pounds 
OO Se ee eee 100 pounds 
ES rT eer 100 pounds 
Dry mash— 
Cornmeal, yellow...............200 pounds 
a ere 100 pounds 
ARE ey eee 100 pounds 
Meatmeal or tankage............ 100 pounds 
Number 3 
Scratch feed— 
Cracked yellow corn............. 500 pounds 
Ws. 0 vn00 ewes saeed Selees 100 pounds 
Dry mash— 
ER eee ey ope er 100 pounds 
ME sda ch coun Shae eee 100 pounds 
| a eres Hee 100 pounds 
Skimmilk or buttermilk to drink 
Number 4 
Scratch feed— 
Cracked yellow corn.............é 500 pounds 
a SEE SR eee 100 pounds 
ee ea es eT ere 100 pounds 
SE GGnb cin ceaetne drat dieses 100 pounds 
Dry mash— 
Yellow cornmeal. . 2.55... 02 cece 100 pounds 
Bran. . Ls ete ated aan ceo Oe 100 pounds 
Shorts Set era's eb Ak oh Slee bel a 100 pounds 
PUNE WEE, ois cenntecvesea’ 100 pounds 
Meatmeal or tankage............ 100 pounds 
—y. PL B., Wis. 
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Speed up your 
egg factory 


A HEN, to be really profitable, must produce ten times 
her weight in eggs every year. 


That means that your hens must eat not only enough 
to keep the egg factory going, but enough to supply the 
material that goes to egg-making. 


Look to the appetite and the digestion. Add Dr. 
Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a to the ration—one pound to 
every 50 pounds of mash or feed. 


Right promptly you will see the difference. Hens 
will begin to sing and scratch and cackle. You will 
see the good feeling, the good humor and the red combs 
and wattles—sure signs of pink of condition and of 
egg-laying. 

Pan-a-ce-a is not a feed. It does not take the place 
of any feed and no feed can take the place of Pan-a-ce-a., 


Pan-a-ce-a is not a stimulant. We want you to get 
that once for all. It is a tonic which gives good health, 
whets the appetite, improves the digestion. It has a 
beneficial effect on the nervous system. It tones up and 
invigorates the egg organs, so that the right proportion 
of the feed goes to egg-making and not all to flesh, 
bones and feathers. 


Pan-a-ce-a speeds up the egg factory. 


Tell the dealer how many hens you have. Get from 
him enough Pan-a-ce-a to last 30 days. Feed as per 
directions. If you do not find it profitable, return the 
empty container and get your money back. We will 
reimburse the dealer. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
DR. HESS POULTRY 


PAN-A-CE-A 










































































Free-Conkeys Poultry Book 


New Edition! 80 information on feeding, rearing 
of chicks, culling o: a ete. Tells how to keop chick- 
«ns healthy en‘ make them pay. Whether a beginner or 4 ; 
& professional, Conkey’ 's Book is worth dollars to you. SZ ‘The scientific way to prevent and 
Sent for 4 cents in ag \ treat Cholera and "inter tious sccom- 


to pay p 
THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 6585 Bresdwey, Cleveland, Gnie 
B-BAV-ASBACTERIN 


HOW TO FEED H op un Posdened ender 
EE Book AND CARE FOR 3 


SA, U.8, Veterinary License No, 
Aa 17, sioner 3 back ee over y 
ves Money Making Secrets of P gltsy Bee >, dose that fails. Write for 
ng. Tells be now tone, gg chieks ii 
soo wt ae 


CUBATORS wit ring BOO roe 
r. S iz hae 
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man. Ju on ° 
C.C. SHOEMAKER, Box F-10, “Freeport, Mlinois 
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Have No Doubt About 
Pay Hens 


HENS can make money for you 
and they are glad to do it. 
But they must have Crushed 
Oyster Shell before them all the 
time if you are to be sure of it. 
Eggshells are made of Calcium 
Carbonate. Hens must get this 
mineral or there will be but few 
eggs. 

PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL- 
FLAKE contains 98% Calcium 
Carbonate. Keep PILOT BRAND 
before your birds all the time. 
It’s a simple and inexpensive 
thing to do and insures more 
eggs and a profit. 

Be sure to ask for PILOT BRAND. It’s 


less expensive because it contains no 
waste. 


At Dealers 
Everywhere 






“oT 
OYSTER SHELL 
FLAKE 






OYSTER SHELL 
PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Shell Building 
St. Louis, Mo 
80 South Street 
New York, N. Y. 


When you hear the first chicken sneeze, 
place 


Dr. Hess Roup Tablets 


in the drinking water 


That will immediately remove the source 
of infection and your flock will begin to 
doctor themselves. 


FOR POULTRY 











In advance stages, when the eyes are 
swollen and there is a mucous discharge 
from the eyes and nostrils—then also bathe 
the head and swab out the mouth and 
throat with a stronger solution, two tablets 
to one quart of water. 


This will dry up the mucous discharge and 
destroy the disease germs. Our guarantee. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 
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WHY HIS HENS CAN’T LOAF 


Hens lay no eggs while sitting on the 
roosts during working hours, so H. A. 

Stickney, farmer living in Towa, keeps 
the roosts in his 
two henhouses cur- 
tained off from the 
rest of the house. 

When a_ visitor 
walks into one of 
these houses, he 
won’t see a “‘park- 
ing place”’ in sight. 
All the hens are on 
the floor scratch- 
ing in the straw, 

eating from one of 
the mash hoppers 
or sitting in one of 
the nests along the 
wall. Stickney believes that hens will lay 
more eggs if they are kept busy eating and 
rustling. The curtains he drops in front 
of the roosts are cheese cloth with wooden 
sticks for rods across the bottom. 

There are several hundred white leg- 
horns of the Tom Barron strain on the 
Stickney farm and they are real producers. 
This is proved by the fact that 320 pullets 
averaged about 225 eggs a month during 
the winter and by records which show the 
average yearly production of 166 eggs for 
each hen. Stickney believes the money in 
the chicken business is made from the 
eggs, hence he raises no breeding stock 
and even buys his baby chicks from a 
reliable local hatchery. The cockerels are 
sold as broilers. In the spring of 1925 they 
brought 44 cents a head at thirteen weeks 
of age, despite the usual deduction at the 

market for leghorns. This meant a check 
of $138 for 314 birds. Stickney does not 
keep the cockerels and roosters around to 
eat up feed and finally bring a lower price 
later in the season. 

The Stickneys believe in fresh ground 
for raising chicks and they have reason for 
it. Two years ago their chicks were kept 
on the same old ground that had been used 
for years, with the result that the young 
flock got a good dose of worms. These 
hens, now two years old, are laying less 
than half the number of eggs produced by 
the healthy pullets raised on the fresh 
ground last year. The difference in age is 
no doubt partly responsible but Stickney 
is certain that the fresh ground can also 
claim a large share of the credit. 

His brooder house was moved to a new 
location this spring. Before the chicks 
were turned out, a big temporary fence 
was put up around the house to keep the 
little fellows confined until they were at 
least a month old. By that time they were 
thrifty and strong and had a flying start 
toward becoming a healthy flock of chick- 
ens. Mrs. Stickney says a bird is almost 
raised when it is three weeks old. 

The excellent care the baby chicks get 
is indicated by the fact that only thirty 
were lost out of 640 during the first few 
weeks this spring. Seven and one-half 
percent fell by the wayside last year be- 
tween the hatching _ and maturity— 
an unusually good record 

The Stickneys start their chicks by 
giving them a feed of grit and charcoal at 
the age of sixty hours. The next meal is 
rolled oats | charcoal, mixed. For the 
next week the ration is rolled oats, char- 
coal and sour milk. Thereafter a mash is 
added which consists of 25 parts cornmeal, 
25 parts steel-cut oats, 25 parts middlings, 
12 parts dried buttermilk, 8 parts bone- 
meal, 2 parts charcoal, 3 parts light mid- 
dlings and 2 parts salt. 

The laying hens have all the mash they 
can eat. Itis made up of 20 poundsground 
oats, 20 pounds corn, 15 pounds bran, 15 
pounds meatscrap, "15 pounds heavy 
shorts, 2 pounds charcoal and 1 pound 
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This authoritative 40-page illus- 
trated poultry manual will help you 
make more money on your poultry. 
Written by experts and illustrated 
by actual photographs it is a gold 
mine of valuable information. We 
will send this Poultry Manual to 
you free and postpaid just as soon 
as we receive your address. 


Collis Products Co. 


Dept. 575 - Clinton, Iowa 
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| You can make a better sprouter than youcan 

buy. This sprouter was made in one evening 
by a 14 year old boy with a saw and hammer. 
The cost, with heater, was $2.44, Thousands in 
use. Ali say it is the best and handiest made. 


Make Layers Out of Loafers 


To make hens Jay their best, in winter, growing green feed, 
rich in vitamins, must be fed. Sprouted oats are best. 
The Putnam Home Made Sprouter yields _ best and 
sweetest sprouts and with the least work. I will send, free, 
—_— for making this Sprouter with description of ‘Little 

Putnam Stove to heat it. Also instructions for use of stove 
to keep fowls’ drinking water unfrozen. Stove holds three 
—_ of oil. Burns a month without trimming or filling, 

atented burner. Sothine like it. Send me $1.95 and I will 
send you this wonderful stove by parcel post prepaid to 
your door. If not satisfied, return in 10 days ond ru 


refund money. 
Route 1172-0, Elmira, N. Y. 








I. PUTNAM 


















new 300 Candie Power 1.“ 
Lantern equals safety, convenience, {1 3 
brilliancy of electricity at 1-10 cost. 
Hang it int the hen house night and 
a Gives soft, bright, white 
— e daylight. Burns 96% 
4 fuel—gasoline or kero- 
aa Clean, odorless, positively safe. 20 
times bri, ghter than wick lantern on 
half the Lights with matci:— 
no AO chimneys. fy pe pa 
sat our 
Free Tria cian. Pays 
for itself in week or two. Send for mon- 
ey-saving introductory offer and big de- 
—— catalo og giving valuable poultry 


facts, Fi AAA ALAL ALL 
Agents!—Mak e Big Seaev- Ge 


THE ie AKRON. tame CO. 
1731 Lamp Bullding, Akron, O 


Fees AND CHICKS big discount 


WHITE LE EGH 200 to fos egg males. Egg bred 26 


ordered a, for spring 

years. Winners 16 egg contests, Skipped C. O.D.Catalog 

dno oh price bulletin, free. Thousands of pullets, hens, 

cockerels at low prices. GEORGE B. FERRIS, 
932 UNION, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

















salt. In addition, they get all the milk 
or buttermilk they can consume, for 
Stickney believes there is no better eg 
producing feed. During the winter an 
spring the hens also get sprouted oats and 
all summer their feed includes soaked oats. 
The scratch feed includes wheat, even tho 
it is high priced. 

Stickney makes sure that charcoal is 
included in all of his poultry rations be- 
cause of its beneficial effect on the diges- 
tive system. His ease are given a rough 
grading at home and the small, cracked 
and dirty ones are taken out. Dealers in 
a nearby city pay a premium for the best 
grade which often amounts to 10 cents a 
dozen.—C. P. S., Iowa. 


GOOD FLOCK IS PAYING 


Rose comb Rhode Island red chickens 
on the J. F. Green farm in Reno county, 
Kansas, made a 50 percent egg record last 
winter despite the snow which was on from 
November 29th to February 1st, and with 
zero weather most of the time. We have 
found that the open front poultry house is 
best as the chickens must have plenty of 
sunlight and fresh air to lay oi. Muslin 
or burlap is placed over the wire netting 
during very cold or stormy weather. 

Several years ago we started with a 
mixed flock of chickens, such as you still 
find on some farms. We had good success 
in raising the chicks and gathered a good 
many eggs, but were not satisfied. We 
wanted a flock with more oy in it. So 
we bought some eggs and cared for the 
chicks carefully during the summer and 
then as layers during the fall and winter. 

Then our minds were made up that 
Rhode Island reds was the breed for us, so 
we went to work in earnest to build up a 
flock. In Kansas the hawks always catch 
the white or light chickens in a mixed 
flock, but we found that the hawks did 
not catch the Reds so easily. 

The last ten years we have worked to 
increase egg production by keeping the 
early, well developed birds of good, red 
color and type. We have purchased eggs 
from leading,breeders. We have the flock 
culled every fall by a professional judge 
and have found that careful culling pays 
well. 

Our poultry houses are not fancy or ex- 
pensive, but comfortable. One house is 
forty-two feet long and ten feet wide and 
is divided into four rooms which are 
thrown together in the winter when the 
flock cannot go out. In the spring the 
sections are used as brooder rooms, 
scratching sheds and nest room. The poul- 
try houses are carefully sprayed and white- 
washed; in the fall new straw is put in the 
sere itching shed and we use bundle fodder 
to make a loft over the roosts as we have 
found it more satisfactory than straw. 
Never have we had any frozen combs since 
we began using this loft. 

Free range is given the flock at all times 
when the weather is favorable. We feed 
a scratch grain early in the morning and a 
warm mash about nine o’clock. In this 
mash we use cooked potato peelings, cab- 
bage, beets and table scraps. Plenty of 
warm water is provided in cold weather, 

and sour milk if we have it. If not, we 
use meat scrap in a mash feed in the hop- 
per. We do not use the complicated ra- 
tions, but just bran and shorts with home 
grown grains. When the flock is shut in 
because of bad weather, we feed some al- 
falfa leaves and fine kafir fodder. Plenty 
of oystershells are also provided. 

We give one pound of epsom salts in a 
moist mash once a month to 100 chickens 
We have found that it pays better to keep 

flock of 100 to 120 hens well cared for 
than 200 or 300 poorly housed and fed, as 
some farmers do This last year we kept 
forty hens and sixty early hatched pullets 
and they certainly have layed well We 
select out. two good breeding pens each 
spring and hatch from these and the best 
pullets are always kept from these early 
hatchers.—Mrs. J, F, G., Kans. 
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for feathers and still get eggs? 








YES! ¥ ony the poultrymen who are money-makers. 
gulated hens molt twice as fast . . . and 
double fall ae by doing it. Here’sa tip that’s money! 




















at Asad —— to get eggs molt and tones up your birds. 
in February. e wise poultry- We will df 
man gets eggs in the Fall, when FREE and postpaid to 


most people’s flocks are molt- our illustrated A ne ag 
ing. All hens need to molttwice New Poutrry WrinkLEs. It’s chuck- 
as fast is Pratts Poultry Regu- ful of money-making poultry secrets. 
lator. Whileusedtheyearround Sd postcard today. 
as apriceless conditioner, Regu- Pratt Food Company 
latorsuppliestheunusualthings Dept. 118 Philadelphia, Pa. 
hens need at molting time. New 
feathers are grown much faster i) 

. . indeed many fin that 
Regulated hens lay right a 
through the molt! 


GO today to your regular 


store. Pratts Poultry Regulator 
will be yours on money-back Poultry Regulator 


guaranty that it shortens the Sold by 60,000 Dealers 





Pratts Poultry Regulator 
is mixed 1% pounds to 
100 pounds of any mash. 
The cost of regulating a 
hen is a few cents for 
the whole laying season. 
One extra egg a day 
during the fall pays for 
all the Regulator a hen 
will use in a year. 





“Few hens get the full value of the egg- 


ingredients out of their feeds unless 


they’ re regulated. 

‘So we say a large portion of the feed is 
wasted unless 142 pounds of Pratts Poultry 
Regulator is mixed with 100 pounds of mash. 


back about $10 in eggs for each $1 


spent for Regulator, too. Our layers now 


’ 


about 200 eggs a year.’ 
S. EDWARDS, 


Lone Oak Poultry Farm, 
Babylon, I 





“We have used every day 
in the year, for more than 
twenty years Pratts Poultry 
Regulator and we seldom 
have a sick bird. Today over 
1,000 fine Wilber-Wyckoff spe- 
cial egg bred birds on our plant 
are all strong and healthy and 
over standard weight by one to 
two pounds, hens big red comb- 
ed and have laid heavily since 
last September. They are today 
shelling out at around 60% yield 
of large white eggs ranging 24 
to 27 ounces to the dozen. 
Regulators is the reason why 
our Leghorns are at the top.” 


WILBER BROTHERS 
reen Cove Springs, Fla. 
40 Acres of Poultry 
Established 1893 


**My chickens ceased to 
lay last fall. I tried every- 
thing possible and at last 
thought of Pratts Poultry 
Regulator when all else 
had failed. I had hardly 
used half the package 
when they began to la 

every day and are still 
doing the same. I will 
not be without it any 
more.” 


GEORGE D. SMITH, 
Pottsville, Pa. 





MAKE MONEY RAISING POULTRY AND HOGS 





American Poultry Journal | American Swineherd 
Oldest, Largest and Best. Established 1874 The Only All Breed Hog Paper. Est. 1885. 





9 Months’ Trial 25c {24% | One Year 25c "pcarn26 ot Fee os 1.60 


1 Year 50c 3 YEARS $1 go 5 Years $1 50 | No matter what breed 


of hogs you raise or feed, the 


To Canada 75¢ To Canada $2.50 American Swineherd will help you to make more 4 
Averages over 100 saab ten inaye— tells tells how to feed, from the herd. Each month the American Swineherd 
house and ; how to secure igh g production; filled with valuable articles which tell you what others 


how to hatch and rear poultry succemntalie Sider today. are doing, and how profits are obtained, Only 25c 1 year. 
Address either paper or Eisert & Co., Publishers, 113-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago, lil. 





“Feeding Secrets of Famous Poultr ~ fn at a truly re- 
es book. Telle the secret of winter eggs; how 
te push the late pullets; how to raise brooder chicks 
and hundreds of other facte that will mean greater 
profit from your flock. Sent free with the compliments 


of the Manufacturers of Darling's Meat Scrap—the standard for 30 
years, Send your dealer's name and we will send your copy today. 


DARLING &CO., U. S. Yards--Dept. S, Chicago, Ill. 
Mamttecturse of pipegter Tankage Special 
Bone Meal Fertilizers 
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HAVE YOU TRIED 


Pearl Grit is almost pure limestone ? t 
Ty - gives poultry what it 


ple— i bag for 1¢0c and 
your dealer's aame, 
The Obie MarbleCo.210 AshSt., Piqua, hic @ 









ow some to 
and see them 
Send for sam- 















eggs; larger, more vigorous chicks 
ome ~ pg by feeding cut bone. 


MAKE HENS LAY"| | RIE 





MANN’S MATES Ot DONE CUTTER vy ren oth feock Monthly, Rhode ° 
easy, Teland Red one We wp se with ay 
ou 


fii never clogs. ourna! or 
Days’ Free .. i, a sdvence, Dock tes, free cae book offer. 
2 W. MANN CO., Box 98, , MILFORD, MASS. Poultry Pub. Co., Dept. 27, Wave cm 


Sample Poultry 
on Rocks Reds, 8 
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A Price 
Reduction 


that Benefits Millions / 


NGERSOLL PRICES REDUCED! The 

millions who bought Ingersolls in the past 
got their money’s worth, and more, by any com- 
parative test you may care to make, You mil- 
lions who buy them at the new reduced prices 
get the same tried and true dependability and 
the same durability that have made Ingersolls 
famous the world over. In addition you get 
watches greatly improved in appearance by recent 
refinements in casing and dialing, Dealers 
everywhere, 


INGERSOLL YANKEE 











Radiolite 
$2.25 


proved model. 
Dependable as 
always; many 
new features of 
grace and beauty. 


\ Wrist 
: Radiolite 
$4.00 


Everybody these 
days wants a wrist 
watch — men and 
women, boys and girls, 





#49; 6O HEN 


| Grain Sprouter, 





» Fire 
GRAIN SPROUTERS J Bree! Built in 
Made in 10 sizes—60 to § to er_ct. Ligh 
1600 Hen Capacities ecrentifically and 
Cut feed costs. Get winter ventilated. All 
Sprouted a sick ia’ Chie! ‘ 
rou quic in i and up. Sest for 
Heated Grain Sproutera. 4 
200% green sprouts. No 
| “white tops”. Built of steel 
| and glass to last a lifetime. 
1] Fully Guaranteed. A sise for 
( flock. Write 








Atlantic, * jowe 














BIG POULTRY BOOK and FREE 
New POULTRY BULLETIN 
y Worth Hundreds of Dollars. 
b.. Shows how Big Men in Poultry 
4 Grew Rich—How ManyStarted 
3. Small. Now Worth Thousands. 
ky You can do same if you follow 
methods outlined in SE 
BOOK. Now is the time to make 
money with poultry FREE BOOK and New 
Bulletin telis what to do each month. Mention variety 
of poultry you like. Write today without fail. 


AMERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL ansk"tits! mo. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








OHIO TYPE HOUSE 

R. and Mrs. W. M. Martin, Seneca 

county, Ohio, needed a new henhouse 
when they moved to their farm afew years 
ago. The old building was small, dark and 
dirty. Chickens had played a prominent 
part in their planning and they continued 
in their desire to make them one of the 
main business enterprises on the farm. As 
they summed up the situation, they said to 
themselves, ‘‘We can’t make any money 
off chickens if we keep them in that old 
place.” 

They examined many houses then in 
use and looked over drawings of many 
others. Finally they decided upon a shed- 
roof type, approved by their state agri- 
culture! exlboa. When completed and put 
into use, this new building fulfilled all their 
hopes. It was roomy, for they had made 
it large enough so that there would be four 
square feet of floor space for each hen. It 
was well lighted forthey had installed sev- 
eral large windowsin the front and others 
at the rear under the droppings boards. 

It was well ~aliae for they had con- 
structed an inlet for fresh air under the 
eaves at the rear and had arranged for 
foul air to pass out thru open latticework 
in the front. The floor was dry because it 
was several inches off the ground and 
because the light and ventilation caused 
the moisture to evaporate. It was clean 
because they had built a droppings board 
underneath the roosts which enabled them 
to scrape off the droppings at frequent 
intervals. 

After several years of use, the Martins 
express themselves as very well pleased 
with the building. The flock is making a 
splendid record in egg production. One of 
the reasons for this is the fact that the 
house makes it possible to give the flock 
the best of care. The hens are returning a 
most excellent profit on the feed and upon 
the value of the building and are paying 
well for the labor used in their care. ‘A 
good house makes this profit possible,” 
the owners say.—H. E. M., Ind. 

Details and working plans of this house 
may be obtained without cost by writing 
the University of Ohio, Columbus. Ask 
for bulletin on The Ohio Multiple-Unit 
Poultry House.—Editor. 


YOUR FLOCK MAY BE 
DISEASED, TOO 
Continued from page 79 

as judged by the agglutination test. These 
flocks will be eligible for certificates of 
freedom from bacillary white diarrhea 
providing they pass another negative 
annual test. Sources of breeding stock 
free from bacillary white diarrhea are 
gradually being made available and pros- 
pective purchasers of purebred stock are 
apparently taking advantage of state 
supervision of bacillary white diarrhea. 

Progress inthe control of bacillary white 
diarrhea is dependent upon removing ma- 
ture, infected fowls, together with the em- 
ployment of sanitary measures to prevent 
the introduction of the disease as well as 
the survival of the disease after it has once 
been planted on the premises. In order to 
assist poultrymen in controlling the spread 
of this disease, sanitary regulations have 
been prescribed by the state sanitary 
authorities in many states. While the 
work has not progressed far, it appears 
that sanitary procedures and testing have 
increased the livability of chicks to a 
noticeable degree. The results obtained 
suggest that the plan of sanitation and 
testing is sound. Like all other biologic 
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tests, no one would care to claim that it is 
100 percent efficient. 

A summary of the results of testing in 
hundreds of flocks indicates, however 
that it is a valuable aid in the control of 
the disease. Some poultrymen who have 
profited by the test are Occasionally in- 
clined to overestimate its value. In its 
proper place it is a valuable asset in check 
ing losses due to bacillary white diarrhea, 
and if supervised by sanitary officials, 
there is apparently no reason why the 
poultry industry cannot be materially 
helped in preventing serious losses in 
baby chicks. In this accomplishment the 
breeder, the distributor and the purchaser 
are interested. Clean stock free from dis- 
ease is just as important in poultry as in 
any other branch of the livestock industry 

Reactors Are Low Producers.—Aside 
from the value of the agglutination test in 
detecting fowls suffering from an ovarian 
infection of bacillary white diarrhea, it has 
been contended by some poultrymen that 
reacting fowls lay fewer eggs than non- 
reacting fowls, providing other factors are 
equal. Careful records on infected and 
non-infected fowls at different experiment 
stations tend to support the observations 
of the poultrymen in this connection. Re- 
actors to the test cannot be removed by 
culling. As a general procedure, flocks 
should be culled and then tested for 
bacillary white diarrhea. 

There are rarely outward symptoms of 
this disease in mature fowls. Like tuber- 
culosis in the early stages, the physical 
appearance of the animal does not in any 
way indicate the presence of the disease 
Some infected fowls lay healthy eggs thru- 
out the larger part of their lives, while 
others may lay eggs capable of starting 
the fatal disease in baby chicks. Not all 
eggs from infected fowls are capable of 
communicating the disease to baby chicks. 

The fact that infected fowls lay fewer 
eggs than non-infected, healthy fowls is 
an advantage of the test for the commer- 
cial producer of eggs. Tho the meat 
breeds as & rule are more infected with 
bacillary white diarrhea than the leghorn 
or egg breeds, the infection in an extensive 
form may occur in fowls irrespective of 
breed. In connection with culling, the 
agglutination test for bacillary white 
diarrhea in flocks known to be infected 
as the result of heavy losses in baby 
chicks, may be found helpful. A few cases 
of fatal bacillary white diarrhea in in- 
fected fowls over two years of age have 
been encountered. While this type of the 
disease is not commonly observed, obscure 
losses in mature fowls heavily infected 
with bacillary white diarrhea should be 
looked upon with suspicion. 

Coccidiosis.—Coccidiosis is a fatal in- 
flammation of the intestines which ap- 
pears in ms growing pullets, often re- 
sulting in paralysis, unthriftiness or death. 
In young chicks a striking symptom of 
coccidiosis is bloody diarrhea, which quite 
definitely establishes the diagnosis of the 
disease. In the acute form of coccidiosis 
bloody diarrhea is not always observed. 
Affected chicks show symptoms of weak- 
ness and dullness and isolate themselves 
from the flock. Death may follow in a few 
hours, or a few days, depending upon the 
severity of the infection. The microscopic 
parasite responsible. for coccidiosis is a 
single-celled animal organism known as a 
protozoan. It attacks the lining cells of the 
small intestines and particularly the lining 
cells of the blind guts. Inflammation and 
thickening of the walls with clogging of 
the food follows. 

Prevention of coccidiosis is more satis- 
factory than any subsequent treatment. 
Since the parasite enters the chick with 
contaminated food and water, it is im- 
portant that young chicks be kept away 
from contaminated soil and quarters. On 
the first appearance of the disease, affected 
chicks should be killed and the healthy 
chicks removed to fresh quarters. Epsom 
salts in the drinking water will flush many 
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of the parasites out of the digestive tube 
before serious damage is done. In the ceca 
or blind guts where the passage of food is 
delayed, the principal lesions of the dis- 
ease are found. The value of dried milk 
as a curative agent has been suggested by 
Dr. Beach of California. The sugar of the 
milk or lactose is gradually converted into 
acid, and in an acid medium the proto- 
zoan parasite of coccidiosis is retarded in 
its development. This remedy is worth 
trying on premises known to be infected. 

Too Much Medicine——The successful 
control of disease is dependent upon a 
correct diagnosis. Different symptoms of 
diseases in fowls are not always reliable in 
distinguishing one disease from another. 
The same symptoms may be displayed in 
more than one disease. For example, 
soreness and the accumulation of exu- 
dates in the eyes of fowls may be trace- 
able to common colds, to an infectious 
roup, or to a dietetic disease quite indis- 
tinguishable from roup. The treatment of 
symptoms alone may thus be misleading 
or even inaccurate. 

The practice of attempting treatment 
in flocks before a diagnosis has been made 
or of giving medicine to keep the flocks 
healthy is apparently responsible for low- 
ering the vitality and intensifying existing 
disabilities. Autopsy of fowls in flocks 
receiving medicine promiscuously suggest 
the detrimental and devitalizing effect of 
over-medication. While medicines prop- 
erly administered are valuable in the 
treatment of poultry diseases, there is no 
justification for feeding medicinal prepara- 
tions in maintaining health. In fact, this 
practice is sometimes responsible for 
serious Consequences. 

The treatment of disease in the flock 
requires a knowledge of the character of 
the illness and the action of medicines. 
Autopsying typically sick fowls is often 
necessary to establish the character of the 
malady. In many instances the autopsy 
examination must be confirmed by 
laboratory tests. Very few veterinarians 
can distinguish between fowl cholera and 
fowl typhoid. The final determination 
must be made by bacteriologic test. 

If the local veterinarian is not equipped 
for the laboratory test, he must rely upon 
the most accessible laboratory for assist- 
ance. Mistakes encountered in the clinical 
diagnosis of disease of poultry are a con- 
stant reminder that the laboratory con- 
firmation of the field diagnosis is neces- 
sary. Sanitary measures are effective in 
the control of all poultry diseases. A 
definite and correct diagnosis is needed 
before specific treatment is administered. 
The diagnostic aid so often needed by 
poultrymen can frequently be obtained 
thru the local veterinarian. 


WORMS AND TOBACCO 


Last year when I found my leghorns 
had worms, I tried to buy tobacco dust and 
couldn’t find any. I had a fine bunch of 
growing pullets and had lost around 
twenty before I could get it thru my head 
what was the trouble. 

If your hens are out of condition or the 
pullets do not seem to grow right, get light 
in comb, etc., look after the worm trouble. 
Kill a pullet that will evidently die any- 
way, open her and slit some of the intes- 
tines. If there are worms inside, they'll 
be easily seen. Some are longer than others 
but an inch or so will be tle length of the 
smaller ones. They will be about as thick 
as a darning needle. 

Two pounds of tobacco dust per 100 
pounds of mash will be a mighty good pre- 
ventive. It will cost about a half-cent a 
bird for the next two months. It won’t 
hurt the hens. 

If you want quicker action, let the hens 
or pullets go without their dinner and 
supper, then the next morning give them a 
wet mash with tobacco dust included. 
Then in a few hours give them drinking 
water including the regular dose of epsom 
salts.—E. R., Ohio. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


takechanceswith dread 
pyorrhea?Through careless- 
ness, four out of five suffer with it 
after the ageof forty, and many younger. 
These are your dentist’s statistics. 


Tender bleeding gums are the danger 
signal. If unchecked, the teeth loosen in 
their sockets and the poison seeps 
throughout the system, frequently pro- 
ducing rheumatism, neuritis and other 
serious troubles. 


If Pyorrhea hasset in go to your den- 
tist immediately for treatment. He can 
help you. To prevent pyorrhea consult 
him at least twice a gs and brush 

ur teeth night and morning with 
ee ther: s for the Gums. 


This pleasant dentifrice contains For- 
han’s Pyorrhea Liquid which has been 

used by dentists for the last 15 years 
in the treatment of pyorrhea. If used 
regularly and in time it checks or pre- 
vents the ravages of this mouth scourge. 
Start brushing your teeth with Forhan’s 
today. It not onl A ge your teetha 
perfect cleansing eeps you safe 
from dread ppertioen’ s ‘Sie Ki drug- 
gists, 35c and 60c in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, 198 6th Ave., New York 


Forhans 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 





How Long 
Since You Saw 
Your Dentist? 
DON’T Wait until 
your dentist has to 
treat an aching 
tooth. Visit him 
regularly at least 
tlvice a year fora 
thorough teethand 
guminspection. He 
Wwillkeepyour teeth 
and gums healthy, 
Prebent decay and 
forestall serious 
illness that often 
has its beginnings 
in a diseased 
mouth. 


If your druggist 
does not have 
Forhan’s in 
stock, send us 
his name and 
address and we 
will mail you a 
trial tube free. 
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bouse for your chicks. 
625 New York 


ee ete eae ek te OP. Boo Meineed buys 


>) DES, MOMIES SROSDER nOwSE 
Ponjectons together. Movable. Well lighted and ventilated: 
Sen net Da ered os tes fo 
DES ya SILO & MANUFACTIRIIS co., 
















from 30 to 40 





Order direct or write. 


















| SPECIAL OFFER up to January ist, 
metal syringe $1.50 value given free with 
}_ first 250 dose Bacterin order, $5.00 
PS POU ABO 





I-L-L-1-P-§ 


K-° POULTRY LABORATORY 
Operated under U.S. Govt. License 
DIAGNOSES yen yd DISEASES 
Bacteriological and other methods 
KILLIPS BLOOD TEST WHITE piAnaneA 
KILLIPS BACTERIAL VACCINES FOR 
Colds, Roup, Cholera, Typhoid. 
KILLIPS WORM TABLETS. They do the work 
KILLIPS SYMPTOM CHART FREE. Let 
Killips Laboratory handle your poultry troubles. 











Dept. 500 Oskaloosa, lowa 














Ss EA HEATES 


Burns with intense BLUE FLAME 


No ashes,smoke,or sparks, 





ut, prac 
at proper temperat 

per hour, Tenth 
life time. Two «i 
Junior one-burner. Write ay fo 
information, prices, and letters from satisfied 


users of the Clover Leaf Tank Heater. 
Cedar Rapids Foundry & Machine Co., 
Foundry Sta., No. 901, Cedar Rapids, le. 


Shawinigan Carbide 


If you want a better carbide, fairly priced 

for home lighting and cooking—write 
SHAWINIGAN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
110 William Street, New York City 
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A 
Can You Fix It? 
Reet any auto fault, learn how NOW. You can do it 
easily in this new simple way. 
These FIVE Big Books are up to the minute on auto- 
mobile engineering subjects; chock full of little known 
facts about construction, operation and _ repairs. 
Electric wiring treated in complete detail—illustra- 
tions and diagrams make everything clear and easily 
understood by anybody. The most interesting and 
most practical set of books we have ever written on 
modern automobile engineering. 
Whether you want to fit yourself for gar: owner, 
repair expert or merely wish to know more about your 
own car, you will realize the values of these splendid! 
bound volumes. This is the new 1926 Edition wit 
70 new and up-to-date wiring diagrams. 


“NO MONEY” OFFER 


An amazing new plan of distribution brings these 
books to you for examination without one cent of pay- 
ment to us. We don't ask a penny of you, but ship the 
books to you FREE. Look them over—read them as 
much a8 you want to; note the splendid photographs 
and drawings and then if you decide you want them, 
send us $2.00, and then only $3.00 a month until only 
$24.80 is paid. That is all; nothing more to pay us. 
If you send NOW we will include 


Consulting Membership Free 


Yes, we actually give you a certificate of membership 
in the AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY whic 
entities you to free consultation on any subject related 
to Automobile Engineering. Eighteen specialized ex- 
perts are at your disposal—ready at any time to help 
you. With this library and this membership you <ught 
to be able soon to know all there is to be known about 
autos. Note:—In addition to all this, those who send 
now will be entitled to the services of our Employment 
Department without charge. We are in daily contact 
with firms all over the country who need good men 
and are willing to pay big. This service costs you noth- 
ing. Don't miss this special offer. Send now. 





American Technical Society, 

Automobile Division A-89%6, Chicago, Illinois. 

You may send me your new complete Automobile 
Engineering library (1926 edition) 5 big volumes 
bound in flexo covers for ten days Free Examination. 
If satisfied, I will send you $2.00 then and $3.00 per 
month until the special low price of only $24.80 is paid, 
otherwise I will return them and owe you nothing. 
Include membership certificate and free employment 
service offer. 


Name... ; 9% 060 ceeseeEtbe caveedvetsree hun 


Address 


City State.. 


Reference 


No More Roup 


This Terrible Disease Quickly Stopped 
By This Simple Method 
You know the symptoms—face swollen, run- 
ning at eyes and nostrils, comb pale, whistle or 
sneeze when breathing, frequent wiping of 
on feathers, breath with catarrhal odor. 
Conkey’s Roup Remedy is the one doctor that 
never fails. 


Chickens Doctor Themselves 


It comes in the form of a powder: easily 
dissolves in water. Chickens doctor themselves 
as they drink, 

We have many letters from readers who 
have used Conkey’s Roup Remedy with uni- 
versal success. 

Prices on Conkey’s Roup Remedy anywhere 
—Packages, 30c, 60c, $1.20; 134 Ib. can, $2.50; 
5lb. can, $5.75; all postpaid. 

Conkey’s Canker Special stops and reduces 
that swelling of the membranes in the eyes and 
other places caused by colds or other roupy 
conditions. Prevents cankerg from forming. 
Squirt it into eyes and nostrils, 

Eastern Prices—Packages, 50c; pint, $1.20; 
quart, $2.00; gallon, $7.00; all postpaid. : 

Colorado and West—Packages, 60c; pit 
$1.45; quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; all postpaid. 

f your dealer cannot supply you with Con- 
key’s, don’t accept substitutes, as they may 
do actual harm. Send us your order, and we 
will ship C. O. D. postage prepaid, so that you 
can pay the postman for the remedy only when 
it arrives. { 237] 

Conkey’s Poultry Book, sent for only 4 cents 
stamps to pay postage. The G. E. Conkey Co., 
6633 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SULFUR AND LIME 
Two excellent disinfectants for poultry 


houses which are commonly but too 
often incorrectly, are sulfurous acid and 
lime. Sulfurous acid kills not only bacteria 
but mites and lice as well. The acid is 
formed when fumes from burning sulfur 
unite with water. The dry fumes exert 
practically no influence on bacteria, but 
when combined with moisture are a very 
effective disinfecting agent. 

Not all poultry houses are built tightly 
enough to make fumigation practicable; 
there are often too many cracks, which 
allow the gas to escape. Best results are 
obtained also when the temperature of the 
house is above sixty degrees. Before burn- 
ing the sulfur, clean the house and fill all 
cracks so that it is as tight as possible, then 
vaporize enough water in the house to 
make the air very moist. For every 1,000 
cubic feet of space, five pounds of sulfur 
should be burned. Be sure that the pans 
in which the sulfur is burned are deep 
enough to prevent fire. Keep the house 
closed tight overnight and air it thoroly 
the following morning. 

Fresh lump lime, or calcium oxide, is 
another good disinfectant, not only for the 
poultry house but also for the runs, as it 
kills bacteria and some parasite eggs in the 
soil. Fresh lime only should be used, for 
when lump lime or slaked lime is exposed 
to the air for some time, it unites with 
carbon dioxide forming calcium carbonate, 
a substance of no use whatever as a dis- 
infectant. A good whitewash for the in- 
terior of poultry houses is made by slaking 
four pounds of fresh lime with one quart of 
water and diluting te convenient con- 
sistency. 

When lump lime is used on the runs, the 
ground should be plowed and harrowed 
before the heavy applications of lime are 
spread. Immediately sprinkle the soil 
with water. The disinfectant action is in- 
creased by the heat evolved during the 
chemical combination of the calcium oxide 
and water. Keep the poultry off the 
treated ground for about a week until 
the carbon dioxide in the air has com- 
pletely changed the lime solution to the 
carbonate.—H. R. B. 


A FIRE DEPARTMENT FOR THE 
COUNTRY 
Continued from page 14 


than ten minutes if the way is clear. The 
pumper outfit is equipped with a 75-horse- 
power motor, two 70-gallon booster tanks, 
35-foot extension ladder, 12-foot roof 
ladder, two hand fire extinguishers, 1,000 
feet of 2\-inch fire hose, 30 feet of four- 
inch suction hose, nozzles, tips, and all 
the apparatus necessary for a fire truck. 

The pump will throw a stream 30 feet 
to the top of the highest country elevator, 
and will pump 500 gallons per minute. 
Now you may be asking yourself the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Where can I get the water to supply 
such a pumper?”’ and the answer follows: 
Perhaps your buildings are within 1,000 
feet oF a creek; perhaps you have a large 
stock tank, or if such a fire apparatus was 
at your disposal, you might build, as are 
a great many farmers around Durand, a 
storage tank some distance from your 
buildings. 

Now, then, if you are not in any of the 
above classifications, you are not lost. As 
I have told you before, this truck is 
equipped with two 70-gallon booster 
tanks, filled with water. The object of 
these tanks being that you have that 
amount of water to start with the minute 
the fire truck arrives, and forming a bucket 
brigade you can pump water from a well, 
and pour it into P ton bucket tanks, which 
have large man-hole openings for that 


purpose. 
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Roup Epidemic 
Killing Poultry 


Birds sneeze, wheeze and choke. Throat 
rattles. Nose runs. Spreads rapidly, 
Act at once! 


Readers who find colds or roup start- 
ing in their flocks will be interested in 
a letter written by C. S. Byers, Hazel- 
rigg, Ind. He says: 


‘*Some weeks ago, one of my valuable ex- 
hibition Orpingtons caught a severe cold 
Both eyes were swollen almost shut, and a 
profuse mucous discharge was apparent in 
both nostrils. I administered Roup-Over, and 
this bird was completely well the next morn 
ing. Every case I have treated since has 
resulted in a well bird within 48 hours.’’ 

It is amazing how quickly and easily colds 
and roup can be ended by this method. If 
the trouble is already started, a few drops 
of Roup-Over, applied in the nostrils, will 
usually banish every symptom in one day, 
And better still, a few drops used in the 
drinking water guards the whole flock 
against roup, colds, and other epidemics. A 
liberal supply of Roup-Over can be obtained 
by sending fifty cents to The Burrell-Dug- 
ger Co., 512 Nelson St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
As Roup-Over is positively guaranteed to 
do the work or money refunded, it costs 
nothing to try. Readers will find it en 
tirely different and much 
quicker in action than any- 
thing else ever tried for 
roup and similar infections, 











Hand Power 
Hercules 





At a contest held recently in England, $ 
Hercules all-steel triple power stump 


0 A 
puller pulled stumps faster than any Down 
other method. Quick work—low cost 

and one man does the job. Hand pow-Easy Payments 
er in four speeds, single, double, triple and quadruple 
—- Easy to pull—quick winding cable, and other 
eatures. Horse Power Hercules smost complete, 
up-to-the-minute stump pulling outfit made. Write 
for pricesand catalog—get my a 
1926 introductory offer, os 
























KEEPS the bore like new—maintains resale value. 
Quickly removes all primer and powder acid residue 
left by firing. Prevents pitting. Removes leading and 
metal fouling. Your shotgun or rifie stays rust-free. 
Recommended by Uncle Sam. Ask your dealer. Send 
10c in stamps for sample. Cleaning Guide free. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 
2322 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TURN FEED TO EGGS 


Just give Wacker’s B. T. G. F. Tablets in the water. 
Then get more and larger eggs. Feeding instructions 
in each box, These tablets must my results or 
your money back. 600 tablets $1.00—3 boxes $2.25. 


Wacker Remedy Co., Box 157-6, Camden, N. J. 


Easy way to make extra 

or Us cones! spare time, Web 
mb hate | 
for FREE book hew te sta't. 
Sta., City, Mo. 











oll you raise. Big profi 


here. Write 
VIES DISTRIBUTING CO. 31276¢.c. 




















Of course it is impossible to pump 500 
gallons of water per minute out of a well 
by hand; so the outflow must be cut 
down. This truck is equipped also with 
400 feet of one-inch hose for that purpose, 
and in place of pumping 500 gallons per 
minute, where an abundance of water is 
available, they can cut it down to sixteen 
gallons per minute, pumping it thru this 
one-inch hose. 

The entire equipment is approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories so there 
will be no failure to function because of 
some faulty construction. Cheaper hose 
and engines can be bought, but they may 
burst under pressure when the equipment 
is needed. 

The way Durand has arranged it, the 
town which is without water mains, is to 
house the trucks in a brick engine house, 
and maintain a watchman on the job all 
the time to prevent freezing. A volunteer 
fire department has been created, three 
men for each particular thing to do—that 
is, there are three fire teams under drill 
and discipline. If any man cannot be on 
the job his substitute goes. If a fireman 
leaves town he must notify his substitute 
before he can go. 

By ice cream socials, chicken dinners, 
etc., the fire department has been able to 
get. uniforms and add to the glory of being 
a fireman, for it is service for glory only. 
If the department is called to put out a 
fire for one who has not contributed his 
pro rata share toward the outfit, he is 
charged so much for the service of the 
department and must guarantee payment 
before the run is made. ‘They do not in- 
tend that some get the benefits who have 
not been for it with influence and cash. 
The sponger is out of luck if he expects to 
get his property proteeted without paying 
his share. 

The firemen have plotted every farm in 
their radius, know the condition of the 
roads, where the gates are and every avail- 
able water supply. All this information is 
kept in a ecard file at the engine house. 
When an alarm comes in the watchman at 
the engine house gets out the card for that 
particular farm and hands it to the chief 
before the run starts. By the time the farm 
is reached they know exactly where to go, 
where to drop the suction hoSe, and what 
ladders to take off. If the chemical engine 
cannot handle it, the pump is started on 
the other truck and water is used. A 
stream can play on other buildings to 
prevent fire while a stream plays on the 
fire itself. 

After a fire or practice run a card is 
filled out with such information as who 
refilled the chemical tanks, who refilled 
the gasoline tanks; who oiled the parts; 
who drained the hose; ete. That equip- 
ment is not ready for service until this 
card is completely checked off with the 
information asked. No passing the buck 
in that fire department. 

Since visiting Durand a farm barn 
caught fire from spontaneous combustion 
of damp hay. This barn was three miles 
out but the fire truck reached it in nine 
minutes after they were called. The barn 
was lost but a granary within twenty feet 
and a machine shed within ten feet were 
saved. There was no water on the place 
but the well. They used the chemical 
engine and by keeping the booster tanks 
full from the well they saved the adjacent 
property. 

My advice to those who would protect 
their farm property by such an arrange- 
ment is to send a delegation to Durand to 
inspect the outfit and talk it over with the 
men there. It would hardly be fair to 
ask these live wire men to come to your 
community and help you work up a de- 
partment without paying for their time. 
They have their own work to do and are 
busy men. Do not buy the first thing 
offered, for there is a difference in equip- 
ment. Cheapness should not be a selling 
point at all. You want efficiency when the 
fire is raging. Get a good outfit, an outfit 
made for country use, 





“From then on we used Peters” 


= AME was plentiful and in 11 shots I killed 

three geese and six ducks. I was the only 

one of the twelve in the party who used Peters 

High Velocity Shells, and the only one who 

got any geese.From then on we all used Peters.” 
Thus one enthusiastic hunter writes us. 





Peters Metallic Cartridges 
carry out the same high 
plane of performance as 
is obtained with Peters 
Shells. For superior ac- 
curacy and uniformity in 
small bore work use Pe- 
ters.22L.R. “Tack-Hoie,”’ 
the world’s most accurate 
.22. For greater effective- 
ness on game use the .25- 
20, .32-20, .25 Rem., .25- 
35 and .30-30 High Ve- 
locity and the .30 Rem. 
and .30-30 with Peters 
new typeexpanding bullet 
and increased velocity. 
On Big Game the Peters 
Protected Point Expand- 
ing Bullet (pat’d.) deliv- 
ers a terrific shocking 
power. 


Almost every man who tries out the ® Brand 
classes them as his favorite ever after. You 
will too. 


*“Steel-where-steel-belongs” reinforced head; 
genuine hair felt wadding, superior qualityshot, 
water-tite bevel crimp, and above all the ex- 
clusive Peters method of loading combine to 
produce in Peters shells the uniform, fast, 
game-getting patterns that are a delight to 
every user. 


Use the red ® Brand and enjoy the confidence 
that comes with knowing your ammunition is 
right. Ask for ‘“‘High Velocity”—a long range, 
hard hitting load for ducks, geese, brant, tur- 
key; ““Target”’—the finest field and trap shell 
made, in bulk or dense powder and all popular 
load combinations: and ‘‘Victor’’—a low priced 
smokeless shell of typical Peters quality. For 
the Semi-Smokeless shell ask for ‘‘Referee.”’ 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. D-32, 
Cincinnati 











New York Los Angeles 


Interesting am- 
munition litera- 
ture on request, 

















Hang the new Poultrymen’s Coleman Quick-Lite Lan- 
tern in your hen house a few hours these winter nights and mornings, 
It puts your hens on a spring laying schedule. Longer feeding hours 
greatly increase egg production. Users report from 15% to 20% 
moreeggs_ Poultry authorities and practical poultrymen recommend 
artificial light to boost the egg yield. Thousands are now making 
bigger profits by getting more eggs while prices are high. 


(oleman QuickLite 


Poultry House [antern 


This hew, improved Quick-Lite with extra large fount holds 6 quartsof 
fuel—gives 6v hours of brilliant :ight from one filling. Makes+ nd burae 
its own gas from common motor gasoline. Brighter than 20 old-style 
oil lamps. Can't «pil! fuel even if tipped over. Lights with tehes. Built of 
heavy metals. Willi last a lifetime. Mica globe. Won't blow out. Write for 

complete information about ‘‘More Light—More Eggs.’’ Address Dept SF-18 

\ THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY, Wichita, Kans. 

| PHILACELFHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES TORONTO, CANADA 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


TRAPPING 
PAYS BIG, 


There is an urgent demand for 
American Raw Furs of every de- 
scription and prices are high. 
Trapping will pay big if you **Con- 
nect up” with the right house. 


Transact All Your 


FUR BUSINESS 
Direct With 
















































































y BEST FOR FIFTY YEARS/ 


Taylor receives more American Raw Furs direct from trapping grounds than any other house 
and because of our dominant position in the trade, we offer you advantages not found elsewhere. 
WRITE FOR FREE 52-PAGE BOOK OF TRAPS AND EQUIPMENT 
Do not buy trapping equipment until you have received the new 
TAYLOR BOOK of TRAPS and noted the advantzge you 
have in dealing direct with America’s Greatest Fur House. 
s No. 1 Size Long Spring Trap for Muskrat, Skunk, Opossum and small animals. 

Spread of jaws 4 inches, strong springs. Greatest trap bargain ever offered. $1 14 
Weight per dozen 8 lbs. Price per dozen, postage extra ........seseeseeee8 ° 


Send your name and address for Taylor complete trapping service. It provides all you 
need, all you want to know to obtain the biggest and best catch of furs, to make most 
money this winter, also shipping tags and market reports. All free to trappers. Write! 


F. C. Taylor Fur Co. cherst’pids. St. Louis, Mo. 











This year with stronger organization and 
more complete facilities, we are better 
prepared than ever before to help trap- 
pers make more money. Trappers here 
is an opportunity to put this experienced 
organization to work for you this season. 


| Write to 


The House of Funsten 
First Served Fur Shippers in 1881 


FOR THIS BIG FREE TRAPPERS’ BOOK 


We furnish everything you need to complete your trapping 
equipment, without delay and at lowest cost. Trappers 
make this Old Fur House your headquarters this Fur Season. 


ORDER YOUR TRAPS FROM FUNSTEN 


No. 1 Size Spiral Spring Trap for all small 

rel boar. net eae s ihe. Lowest priced 
pendable tr: : t per 

deme. Poles per aout pe al extra $1.00 








F endhats Fouke FurCo.suildine St Louis, Mo. 
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HANDLING FUR SKINS 

_. The big thing in handling fur skins is 
thoroness and care. There is no knack 
about it; no trick; no secret. It is work 
just plain, careful, painstaking work, like 

unting or trapping or fishing. But it is 
work that pays oat Pelts that have been 
properly handled are always more valu- 
able than those that have been skinned, 
fleshed, stretched, and cured in a hap- 
hazard manner. There is a right way to 
handle fur pelts and a wrong way to 
handle them; and the difference between 
these two ways is care or the lack of care, 
which effects the sale value of fur pelts 
fully thirty percent. 

There are four distinct operations in the 
handling of fur pelts, each of which should 
receive the utmost care and attention; 
they are skinning, fleshing, stretching, and 
curing. It is only perfectly handled prime 
pelts that bring top market prices; im- 
perfectly handled pelts are always graded 
down, even if they are prime and in other- 
wise good condition. 

In skinning fur pelts one should always 
work with a sharp knife, using it very 
carefully about the ears, eyes, and nose. 
The skin. is pulled from the carcass after 
the necessary incisions have been made 
with the knife, using the thumb and fore- 
finger of each hand to work it loose around 
the legs, tail, and shoulders. Do not use 
the knife more than is absolutely neces- 
sary. A little work with the knife in 
starting to loosen the skin about the feet 
and legs and a little more cutting around 
the base of the tail and about the head are 
usually sufficient knife work for most 
skins. 

There are two methods of skinning fur 
game; one method gives the open skin, the 
other gives the cased skin. In skinning an 
animal so as to produce an open skin one 
first makes an incision from one front foot 
to the other, following down the inside of 
the front leg, across the chest, and up the 
inside of the other front leg. The next in- 
cision is made lengthwise of the belly from 
the vent to the chin. The tail is then 
opened its full length. 

This method is used in skinning rac- 
coons, bears, beavers, wolves, goats, and 
sheep. Such skins should be stretched on a 
board or a frame with the flesh side out. 
Mink, skunk, opossum, coyote, lynx, fox, 
and muskrat should be skinned so as to 
produce the cased skin. This is accom- 
plished by making an incision down the 
inside of the hind legs (well toward the 
back part of the legs) from the feet to the 
vent. The skin is then removed by pulling 
it towards the animal’s head, turning the 
pelt inside out. The skin is stretched with 
the flesh side out. The tail is split to 
remove the bone and to facilitate proper 
curing. 

Before stretching, all dirty skins should 
be washed thoroly and the fur examined 
carefully for burrs or tangled mats, which, 
if found, should be removed by combing 
Then, too, all skins must be thoroly fleshed 
before stretching. This is best accom- 
plished by placing the cased skin loosely 
over a stretching board, or the open skin 
flesh side up on a smooth board, and, after 
fastening it there by driving a couple of 
tacks at the lips, beginning at the head 
end of the skin and with a sharp knife 
and the thumb and forefinger of the right 
hand removing all surplus fat and flesh. 

A little practice will enable anyone to 
do this work nicely. The main requisite is 
to do the work thoroly, to remove every 
particle of flesh and fat, down to the 
tough underskin which forms a part of the 
pelt. If this is not done, the fat is likely 
to turn rancid during warm weather and 
damage the pelt. Those who receive top 
prices for their raw furs remove every 
shread and particle of fat and flesh from 
the skin before stretching. 

Stretching the skins is a job that re- 
quires care and patience. Many dollars 
may be made by properly stretching the 
skins; likewise, many dollars may be lost 



















R bigger prices, quicker permencs, square deal 
1 


and liberal assortment, s your raw furs to 
Geo. I. Fox Inc., in New York where 90% of all 
furs are marketed. We charge no commission. We 
pay or refund all shipping charges. We kee you 
correctly posted on the latest fur prices. Send : wr 
name and address at once for the FOX-New York 
Guaranteed Fur Price List and FREE Shipping Tags, 
and get New York Market Quotations ; 


GEORGE I. FOX, Inc. 
236 West 30th St., New York City 














Far Prices High This 


You can make money tra; 
Sam Ross, Cass Co, Mo., made over 
season just ins time, shipping his furs to 


i Cy , Animal 

Bats, Gons and All Supplies AT Gaseais PRICES! 
o- 

ay for~-FREE CATALOG of ‘ 

Trappers’ Supplies 

Contains the Latest Game Laws and 

Trapping . Send postcard or 


Secrets 
clip this ad and write your name and 
ress on the margin of the page 


E. w. BIGGS & co. 


3514 Biggs Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 















BIG FUR SEASON AHEAD 
Start the season right—buy traps and supplies 
from us at lowest prices. Send for new Bar- 
gain Catalog FREE! Wearespecialistsin raw 
furs and trappers’ needs and for nearly half 
a century have offered unequaled advantages 
to all who need trapping supplies or have furs 
te sell. Our price lists and cash returns will 
show you the way to the biggest profits all 
through theseason. WRITE AT ONCE TO 


































FUR COR nicaco.nt: 


THE LARGEST FUR RECEIVING HOUSE 
IN THE WORLD'S LARGEST FUR MARKET 


Over $10,000,000.2° will be Paid 


te Trappers this Season. Get Your Share! 




















Furs in Biggest Demand in History. Ship all Skins you 
catch to Herskovits—New York Direct if you want the 
Most Money for them. Save Money send us your 
order for Traps, Baits, Stretchers and other useful supplies. 

Write Today for Free Treasure Book. 
For Highest Prices and Most Liberal Grading you have ever 

had ship all your Furs Direct to 

W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO., Inc. 

5S West 28th Street, New York, N.Y. 






















Send me absolutely Free Treasure Book, Catalog of Traps, 
Guns, Baits, aod Supplies, Far Price Liste, Shipping Tags, 
Market Reports, How to Trap, Game Laws, etc. 


a 





SUCCESSFUL 
by doing this work in a careless, slipshod 
manner. Just any old stretching board 
will not do; one must be selected that fits 
the skin. And do not overstretch the 
skin. Stretch it evenly all around, letting 
the skin take its natural shape as nearly as 
possible. Use plenty of tacks in fastening 
the skin to the stretching board, espe- 
cially at the tail and along the belly side 
of the skin. If one is stretching the skin 
open or flat, then it is a good idea to use 
plenty of nails about the head, neck, and 
down the sides. Use tacks for small skins 
and little nails for larger skins. 

All fur pelts should be cured flesh side 
out except lynx, fox, and coyote skins, 
which should first be placed on the stretch- 
ing boards with the flesh side out for a 
few days, then turned with the fur side 
out. Skins should never be cured by arti- 
ficial heat or in the sun, as this will cause 
them to curl and become hard. Cure them 
in the shade, in a cool place, where there 
is good circulation of pure, dry air. They 
should be hung separately on wires or 
cords, so-that there will be plenty of air 
space about each skin at all times. Never 
hang them in bunches or stack them away 
on benches, for this is quite likely to cause 
them to become damp and to mold or 
damage. 

Care in handling fur pelts always pays 
big dividends. A little study and experi- 
menting on the part of the trapper in 
handling pelts often pays him thirty per- 
cent or more in increased value of the 
skins. No one who traps can afford to 
use slipshod methods in the handling of 
his raw furs.—W. 8. C., Ind. 





KILLING THE SCENT 


In the trapper’s ability to successfully 
cover up his work behind him, rests the 
real key to his success as a trapper. 

Merely the placing of a trap does not 
mean that all one has to do is to go back 
there the next morning and remove a nice 
mink or fox. Mink and fox are not so 
stupid as the many trappers, and few of 
their pelts ever reach the boards by 
careless methods of trapping. 

Traps may be placed in the water and 
so long as animals use the water trail you 
need nurse no fear of detected traps thru 
the animal’s sense of smell of the material 
of the trap or its contaet with the human 
hand. Water does not bear any signals. 
The trap is free from detection so far as 
an animal’s sense of smell goes, just as 
soon as the water closes over its spreading 
jaws. Water is the best method of killing 
the scent known and when sets may be 
made along water, so arranged as to 
place the trap in water, no other method is 
necessary. However, when the time comes, 
and it does come to every trapper, to 
make land sets, one need not feel lost. 

Care is essential, and so long as a trap- 
per is careful it is not a hard task to place 
a trap with little disturbance and big 
chances of catching. Always make it 
a rule to make as little disturbance as 
possible, leaving the surroundings just as 
near like they were when you started to 
make the set as is possible. 

There are a number of ways to handle 
traps so as to kill the scent. The method of 
some trappers is to bury them several 
days ahead of date of setting, in the deep 
white mud of marsh or swamp stream. An- 
other way is to allow them to remain in 
running water several days before setting 
or equally as good results may be obtained 
by boiling traps in water with walnut 
chunks, which not only removes all for- 
eign odors from the trap but also gives the 
dark color necessary to real success. 

Another method requires the use of bait. 
Arrange the bait so as to overpower the 
effect the trap is likely to have upon the 
sensitive nose of some wary ammal. If 
the bait is the one and only thing in the 
animal’s head and fear of a trap does not 
exist, then the chances are that the animal 
is taken in.—C. G. G. 
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IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES 


FOR YOUR 























and want to save big 
money on your Supplies, 
— fodey por oe f 
sts, Trapper’s Guide, 
How to Grade Furs, $1.00 SA 
Supply Cata- Sold in Doz. lots 
log, Game Laws, enly. Add Pos- 
etc. All sent tage. Wt. 7 Ibs. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 

393 Hill Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me FREE Price Lists, Trapper’s Guide, 
Supply Catalogue, etc. 
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RUSH YOUR 
EARLY CAUGHT 


Right h 

orders for enormous COON 
tit 

caught furs. We want MINK. 

Sst pricesof the season. ECAR 


Get Posted Now! Write 


Abraham 


ST.LOUIS —-> 


Fifty Years of Square Dealing | Pat 
with Trappers and Fur Shippers [Baw 
GET THIS FREE & 
TRAPPER’'S BOOK [ay 
Showsall traps and supplies 
atlowest prices. NewGame 
Laws. Mocern Trapping 
Methods; also get Fur Price arvana 
Lists and Tagse—ALL\S&o¥"* > 
FREE. Write today! 
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ABRAHAM FUR CO., 260 ABRAHAM BUILDING, 
ST.LOUIS, MO. Send Free Catalog and Price Lists to 
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Catalog, Game Laws and Price List 

REE MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Northwestern Hide & Fur, Inec., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Send FREE Catalog, Price List and Game Laws. 
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You pay once only for any 
Concrete Farm Improvement 









Manure, Money- 
and Concrete 





Every time you pitch 
manure outintothe 
open barnyard, you 
throw away money. 
Your yearly losses 
amount to at least $35 
percow. That’snosmall 
sum when you come 
to figure it up. 


You can save this 
money year after year 
by building a Concrete 
Manure Pit. The Con- 
crete Pit does not allow 
any of the valuable fer- 
tilizing elements to es- 
cape. And remember 
that two-fifths of the 
nitrogen in the manure 
is in the liquid. 

A Concrete Manure Pit 
quickly pays for itself in the 
money it saves. Andit keepson 
earning dividends indefinitely. 

“*s * *& 

You can easily build a ma- 
nure pit or other concrete im- 
provements on your farm by 
following a few simple direc- 
tions. Send today for our two 
booklets, “Concrete on the 
Dairy Farm” and “Plans for 
Concrete Farm Buildings.” 
They are free. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO 
A National Organization 
to Improve and Extend 
the Uses of Concrete 
OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 





Our Checks 
Prove Our Claims 


Our check will prove that here 
you get honest grading, and top 
Prices on all grades, Thirty-two 
years of success are based on 


that policy. 
SHIP US NOW 


all your furs—we send check the 
day shipment arrives, Don’t put 
it off—ship now! Free price lists, 
tags, trapper’s supply catalog. 
McCULLOUGH & TUMBACH 
114 WN. Main St. 
St. Louls, Mo. 











To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


Old Reliable (48 i... wes ee : awd in the Northwest. 
Pay High Prices. Quick Returns. Satisfaction. 
Fr | Circulars to anyone interested in Raw Furs. 

ee. Trappers Guide to those who ship to us, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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FASTENING THE TRAP 


A trap is of value to a trapper only in 
proportion to the power of the trap to hold 
game when caught. This holding power 
of the trap is governed not only by the de- 
sign of the trap, but by the methods of 
fastening used in setting the trap. A 
strong trap when fastened securely to a 
tree or log will, frequently, fail to hold 
animals no stronger than the muskrat or 
skunk; while a very weak trap, if fastened 
to a brush drag o — size, will hold 
either of these animals. 

The method of fastening has a great 
deal to do with the holding power of the 
trap. Bad methods of fastening traps 
mean many traps sprung and few catches; 
good methods of fastening mean many 
catches and few traps sprung that do not 
hold game. It is up to the thoughtful 
trapper to see that he uses only the better 
methods of fastening traps, for only in this 
way are his traps working to the highest 
efficiency. 

The worst method of fastening traps 
and one often used by young trappers is to 
fasten by driving a stake thru the ring of 
the trap chain. 

One of the commonest—as well as one 
of the best—methods of fastening traps is 
by the use of the brush drag. When used 
properly, the brush drag seldom fails in 
its purpose, and wherever brush can be 
found this method of fastening can be 
employed. It is a quick, easy way to 
fasten a trap; and this is perhaps one rea- 
son why it is in universal use. Its object 
being to encumber the movements of the 
captured animal but not to restrain en- 
tirely the animal’s efforts, it should be of a 
size suited to the size of the animal for 
which one is trapping. Most beginners are 
inclined to use drags that are too heavy. 
Remember that the drag should be of such 
weight as to be only an encumbrance to 
the victim; it should not be hes avy enough 
to hold the trap fast. The chain of the 
trap should be fastened near the heavy end 
of the brush so that the drag will not likely 
get fast among the bushes when being 
pulled along by the captured animal. A 
trapped animal seldom gets far with a trap 
when the proper sized drag is used. Usual- 
ly the victim is found, at most, within a 
few rods of the place where the set was 
made. 

Many trappers use short poles, rocks, 
etc., as weights for trap fastenings. When 
these are of a size that will permit the cap- 
tured animal to drag the trap about, they 
are called clogs. They are almost equal to 
the brush drag in efficiency. However, the 
brush drag is to be preferred when its use 
is at all possible, as it is not such a dead 
weight as are most of the clogs, and for 
this reason its action is more perfect. 

It is characteristic of animals of aquatic 
habits, when caught in a trap, to plunge 
at once into deep water. Trappers have 
taken advantage of this trait to drown 
their catch when trapping for animals of 
this kind. This is easily accomplished by 
the use of the sliding pole, which is made 
in the following manner: A pole some 
eight or ten feet long is cut and trimmed of 
its branches, leaving on only a few stubs 
of branches at the small end to prevent 
the ring of the trap chain from slipping off. 
The ring of the trap chain is now slipped 
over the heavy end of the pole, and, by 
means of a forked stick, the pole is fas- 
tened on the bank near the set with the 
small end reaching into the deep part of 
the stream. In trimming the pole, very 
short stubs should be left on where the 
branches have been cut off, but see that 
the ring of the trap chain travels freely 
the full length of the pole. When an an- 
imal is captured, it quickly plunges into 
the deep water and is speedily drewned. 
The ring of the trap chain travels down the 
pole and is prevented from being moved 
upward by the stubs of branches on the 








pole.—V. M., Ind, 
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and re Tang Wet pate, Gn Charen 

farms eS and, as 9 

sideline, sells radio equip- 

ment, makes automotive, 


radio andelectrical repairs. 
He =, ‘Often I make 


a 
BIG DEMAND for electri- 
cal experts in small towns 
and by farmers. Houses 
and barns to be wired; auto, 
peneter clesteienl systems 
0 be repaired; radios, a 
kings electrical equipm 
to be installed and serviced, 
Thousands of Electro- 
Radio-Battery Shops 
needed. $60 to $100 weekly 
easily earned, 
Write for BIG FREE ATA- 
ms Blectriication Expert” 
arm ec x rt.’ 
Describes greatest ‘opportuni ty 
of all. Write now.Free R.R. Far 
Mr. H. C. Lewis, Pres 
ne Electrical Schoo! 
1200-10 W. Harrison 





Dept. 86-86 Chicago, iit, | 











NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine cram- 
med full of hunting, fis ing, | 
camping and trapping stories 
and pictures, valuable infor- 
mation about guns, revolvers, 
fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get fish 
and game, etc. Biggest value 
ever offered in a sporting 
magazine. 


Aad Here's the Right Knife 
for Trappers —— 


A Remington knife especially designed to meet the exacting 
requirements of the trapper of small fur-bearing animals. 
The slender blades of Remington superior quality steel have 
strong, durabie keen-cutting edges. The sharp points e 
shap just right for etistine tae trimming around the legs, 


assuring a good, clean jo! 
qr - BOTH FOR 
bolsters. 


handle; two lon 
Length—37 4 in, 
closed__ 



























Steel lining an 









The Name 
**Remington” on 
the blade is your 


SPECIAL OFFER: We will send this faite. and National 
Sportsman for a whole year on receipt of $1. 











National Sportsmans, 259 Newbury 8t., 7 Mass. 














Ship to Oldest Fur Receive 
ing House in St. Louis 
No commissions charged. Your 
shipments held se a id and 
prices quoted if desir 

nd_ for shipping tags, price 
fet of furs and traps and FREE 
sample of our remarkable time- 
tried bait which brings more an- 

als to ; our traps. Also trap- 
Ging laws of all states and ter- 
ritories. Write today. 
Eugene Bompotes | by Son 

Established 1 

S02 Donzelot Bidg. Fy Lente. Mo, 











Here is a SURE way to 
lot moremoney for your urs, 
Write today for consents 
information and special deal 

rice list. Address A. Berg, rt} 
mercial St., St.Louis, Mo. 





ig Money 


Indian and pioneer trappers. Mak« 
big profits--Free Mlustrated Fur 
Book telle how--Game Laws, Fur 
pean Tags ALL FREE-- Write 
A. STEPHENS & CO. 


Colo. 
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we rite today for this book explaining our 30-day f 
¢ trial in your home no matter where you live. Guaranteed 
or return, our expense. Latest designs in Living, Dining, Bedroo! 
Suites, Kitchen Cabinets, Gas, Coal and Oil Ranges, Refrigerators thd 
te., for homes, shipped direct from manufacturer to you, cutting out )° 
rs and retailers’ profits, Dpt.10 BLACKBURN & CO. lodianagolis ied 






HOME FURNISHINGS BOOK 
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A FARMER’S BUSINESS CARD 
A few days ago I had occasion to buy | 


| 


a pound of butter at a village grocery. It | 


was passed on to me in a neat, cardboard 
container, and when opened, I found a 
business-like card, printed thus: 


JAMES R. MATSON 
Producer 
Fresh Fruit, Vegetables 
Dairy Products, Poultry 
and Eggs 
Farmers’ phone No. 27 
Address: Box No. 8 
OAKDALE FARM 


Desiring to learn something of Matson’s 
business, I drove out to his farm that 
evening and found that the little card was 
the means of turning his surplus products 
into cash. 

“You are the tenth person to inquire 
about it,”’ he declared. “And yours makes 
the twenty-third order I have received 
so far this month. I term it a farmer’s 
‘business card,’ and the idea was gleaned 
from city manufacturers who always sent 
such cards out with their goods. If it was 
profitable for them, I surmised it might be 
of value to the man on the farm; so, after 
preparing a copy which told what I had to 
offer, I called at the newspaper office and 
had 100 ecards printed, at a cost of $2.45. 

“When butter was sent to the store, I 
enclosed a card. When cream and milk 
was shipped, I saw that a card was at- 
tached to each can, and every letter sent 
out from my farm had a card inside. 

“Before I was hardly aware, my busi- 
ness was well advertised, and orders 
began to come in by mail and telephone. 
Since my amount je fice Bars was limited 
to a local trade I did not give a post office 
address on the cards, but in various ways 
they found their way outside until more 
calls came in than I could handle. 

Aside from the selling value, the cards 
served as a means of introduction among 
persons with whom I dealt. It gave me a 
hetter rating by showing that my farm 
is run in a business-like w ay, and I get bet- 
ter service because of it.”—F. R. C., Ohio. 





Tall Timbers, by Chesla C. Sherlock. 
You doubtless know George Washington 
the Soldier, the first President of our 
country. What real American doesn’t? 
But do you know George Washington, the 
man? I must confess a greater liking for 
George Washington since I have read 
what Mr. Sherlock has told us in “Tall 
Timbers.”’ He’s a more human Washing- 
ton. He is a man I can better understand. 
And not only can I now admire him, but 
really I can now like him more, for all his 
faults. 

And then there’s Lincoln—there’s Jef- 
ferson. Andrew Jackson, George Mason, 
Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, 
James Madison—they are all new; I can 
see them in a new light. Yes, there was 
some clay in these men. There is in all of 
us. But these men are living today in this 
country of ours. They are men who had 
an uncommonly big part in building the 
land we love. We ought to know them 


better. We do know them better after 
reading ‘Tall Timbers.” “Giants in Con- 
trast,”” Mr. Sherlock says. Giants, yes, but 


men, too. 

Washington and Jackson, two great 
soldiers contrasted. Franklin and Mason, 
both practical philosophers compared and 
contrasted. Hamilton and Madison, 
statesmen; Jefferson and Lincoln, popular 

chs impions. 

You'll read facts about these men that 
you never knew before—you may doubt 
the truth of some of the things you will 
read. I did, and I talked with Mr. Sher- 
lock about it, and he referred me to 
authority that cannot be controverted. 

“Tall Timbers.” Giants in Contrast in- 
deed, and withal, we can love these men 
who became giants in the earlier days of 
me country. The Stratford Co., 330 pp. 

rice $3. 
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ONLY ONE DIAL TO TUNE 


WORLD’S GREATEST RADIO! Wonderful Offer Direct from Factory. 
This marvelous 7 tube single dial control radio set will be shipped on 30 
days free trial anywhere in the United States, just to prove that it is the AGEN 


greatest long distance receiver made. 


F.L. Warnock, Greentown, Ind., writes: “I re- 
ceived the Betrodyne! in good shape and am more 
than pleased withit.Gotstations2000 milesaway.” 


C. J. Walker, Mariposa, Calif., writes: “‘I believe 
that these one-dial sets are going | to be excellent 
sellers. I had no trouble in tunin ng in stations 
please send 

lettersreceived. 


enough to satisfy es so 1G ouw 
melmoreset.” Thousandsof: 





ASSEMBLED 


BIG DISCOUNT TO 
NTS AND DEALERS | 











The Metrodyne Single Dial is a 7 tube Tuned Radio Fre- 
quency set, approved by America’s leading radio engi- 
neers. Highest grade low loss parts, magnificent walnut 
cabinet. Exposed metal parts are finished in 24 karat 
gold. Genuine bakelite panel, artistically designed in 
gold. Easy to operate. Only one dial tunes in all 
Stations. Dial is electrically lighted. 1,000 to 3,000 miles 
on loud speaker. Powerful volume—clear, distinct recep- 
tion. Shipped to your home for 30 days free trial. 





Big 
Profits 
to 
Agents 
and 
Dealers? 


Home agents and 
dealers make big 


money jet- 
rodynes. All or 
yne radios have 

no competition. | °% America’s leading Radio Engi 
Lowest 

prices. Demonstrat- 
ing set on 30 days 
free trial. Greatest 
money making op- 


Wonderful 6 tube, long distance gotte set. 


trons instantly A same 
= guessing. RL 


air ifuned fo Ts ar es 


speaker very | 





easily. Tune ins Sour or daverite 4 sta- 
dial numbers 


owns ‘stations. oats NewYork and | Write for Our Offer | 





Write! 


Get our offer 
before buyin ° 
radio, Read 

hundreds of 
letters from 
users who 
acclaim the 
Metrodyne as 
the greatest 
radio set in the 
world. None 
—— at one 


— t letter {-—— 


complete in- 
formation, 
testimonials, 
wholesale 
Riera and our 
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ect. Approved \ 


every 
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350 CUTS A MINUTE— 
senety six each second, Just 
think of it — now you have 4 
log—in a few seconds it’s all 


“without ay hard week! 


aan 30 DAYS—one whole month 
the OTTAWA at your own erin eeBre yo 
on 
by 10-year guarantee Provete yoursel: 
or more 


you can saw 16 
+a ool 


OTTAWA MFG. CO..... 





SAWS 15 CORDS 


a My ER... LOG SAW Offer! 


It’s easier, now, than ever before to own this fastest cutting, 
easiest moved, most powerful Log Saw. Now, you can make 

big ig money sawing firewood, stave-boits, ice, shingle timber, etc. Write 
©) today for the full details of this most wonderful offer. 
Make BIG MONEY—Wood 
py & at es — cord brings owner 


into te wes business. Don’t 
ae of ready money stop you—Re- 


e= OTTAWA “2” 


& DAY! 


ae . 
\\ | Puts the OTTAWA 
Working For You 


Suit Say ane ad 
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enme end « @ address on a postcard toda: 
of the** Wood Sawing Encyclopedia’’ .Be sure Aw) 
to y renderfal new wit telecon tomake big money. HARRY OVERMAN Pres. Lyy, ip 
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2120-G Wood Street, OTTAWA, —"¥ 
2120-G Magee Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PF 
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Trapping 
























Learn at home to mount birds, ani- 
mais, game nestes tan turs, mave rags 
end rebek Con Complete lessons. Easily and q 
learned by men, boys and women. 


Write for Free Taxidermy 
Book. "Tells cy about it. 
Every 


Nature lover should A this a r- 
rt. Seve your trophies. B 
00,000 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expre by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





THANKS FOR SERVICE 

I can’t see how you give so much for so little, 
unless you make expense from your advertisements, 
and donate to your subscribers the benefit. 

I am afraid I have waited a long time to say the 
nice things I should have said before. Your adver- 
tisements are so free from obnoxious things. When 
mothers are trying so hard to educate their children 
against the destructive habit of the cigarette, I am 
so glad your magazine is so free from anything to 
counteract. 

I want to thank you so very much for the service 
to the people you have given in the magazine you 
publish.—Mrs. L. M., Kan. 


FOR THE FARMER 

Why should any man turn his money over to 
& man or group of men in the way of adeposit with- 
out some adequate form of security? The bank and 
the money lender demand and secure some kind of 
security every time they hand money over to an- 
other, and I believe that every honest banker, and 
most of them are honest, would welcome some kind 
of a law that would secure the depositor against 
loss by bank failures. Continued publicity of this 
issue will certainly bring about such a condition 
and eventually every bank will have to secure their 
depositors against such loss if they get business, 
Keep the good work going. I am for the farmer 
first, last and all the time, and for the interests of 
the man who puts his money into farm land. Too 
many invest without taking into serious considera- 
tion whether the land can be made to return divi- 
dends on their investment.—H. E. R., 8. D. 


TURPENTINED THE THISTLES 

In your September number you have an article 
entitled “Killing Canada Thistles.” 

When I was a boy in Illinois, my father owned a 
farm that was badly infested with Canada thistles 
and we were constantly on the watch for them. 
We tried many methods of eradicating them but the 
plan that worked the best with us was to take a 
quart bottle filled with turpentine and with a goose 
quill inserted thru the cork we would go over each 
patch as it appeared and squirt a little turpentine 
on each plant. The plant would turn black in a few 
days and the entire root could be pulled from the 
ground and a few applications in this way would 
completely eradicate the patch and the work was 
very light.—H. E. R., 8. D. 


GIVES HiS PLATFORM 

This is my first year as reader of S. F. and am 
very much pleased with it. I will give you a few 
planks of my platform: 

1. I believe in the Golden Rule. 

2. I believe in Successful Farming. 

3. I believe in feeding cattle. 

4. I don’t believe in one man judging of cattle 
at the International Livestock Show. There should 
be three or five. 

5. I don’t believe it is right for college fed cattle 
to compete with the farmer or the boys’ and girls’ 
fed cattle. 

6. I don’t believe in giving or receiving bribes. 

7. I don’t believe in prize-fighting. Our United 
States congress should clean this evil up on short 
notice. 

8. I believe in the American homes and our gov- 
ernment with all her civil institutions. 

9. I believe in prohibition and the Volstead act, 
first and last and all time. 

10. I believe in the E. T. Meredith farm plan. 

11. I believe in Successful Farming because it is 
a clean sheet, with no liquor or tobacco ads to fill 
its paper. 

12. I believe when any of our laws are broken 
the party or person should be speedily brought to 
justice to the full extent of the law.—T. B. C., Il 


BANK INSURANCE CANNOT SUCCEED 

You ask for opinion of the security of bank funds 
as set forth in the Nebraska law. It is not a new 
question nor a new law. It can never succeed. It 
is founded on the wrong principle. It makes the 
careful, conservative banker responsible for the 
acts of other bankers over whose acts he has no 
control. During times of excitement, disturbance or 
inflation, when values rise and fall abruptly and 
violently and speculation is rife, the so-called pro- 
gressive, up-to-date, liberal and popular banker is 
the one who “‘takes a chance,”’ and, of course, gets 
the business. But when deflation comes and prices 
fall and the wreck begins to fall, the popular banker 
falls also, and with him drags down the careful 
banker. 

A bank of $50,000 has deposits of $500,000. Ten 
one percent assessments wipe out the capital stock 
and add very little to help out on gigantic loss 

caused by rapid inflation and defi: ation. 

Banking is a business founded on ‘‘Credit,”” and 
credit is founded on confidence that people will 
fulfill their business obligations, and this confidence 
is founded on Integrity, Industry, and Ability, but 
nothing can stand a hurricane. Inflation (artificial 


values) and violent Deflation (depressed values), 
twisting, hurling, smashing just as the cyclone 
smashes the building, so deflation smashes and 
destroys credit, and credit is the bankers’ stock 
in trade. 

There is a perfectly safe and convenient place 
where the evidence of credit (money) can be placed. 
That is the United States Post Office. You can get 
ary money back and you can get interest on it. 

ut you can’t borrow there. There is the “rub.’’— 
W. P.A., 8. D. 

(Comment: The purpose of a bank guarantee law 
such as the Nebraska oi is to safeguard the very 
elements complained of in this letter. Guaranteeing 
deposits alone would be folly, but checking reckless 
banking under a guarantee law tends to prevent 
failures. Mutual insurace has been a {success for 
a hundred and fifty years. When bankers pay the 
insurance premium they will ‘obey ways of check- 
ing the reckless banker.—Edito: 


WHY PEOPLE DON’T VOTE 

We note that there are quite a number of people 
changing their place of residence by reason of drink- 
ing bootleg whiskey, but as there is said to be a 
“fool born every minute’’ the most Tesennine 
feature would seem to be that their elimination 
must necessarily be slow, as they are at present 
hardly keeping up with the birth rate. However, 
the automobile is assisting to some extent, and 
with the repeal of the eighteenth amendment it will 
no doubt become a greater factor. 

As everyone is having his guess as to why more of 
the people do not vote, may we have our guess? 
Under present conditions there is nothing to be 
gained by voting. Whether we have the primary 
or the old convention system, the people have noth- 
ing whatever to do with the selection of the candi- 
dates, That is done by the self-appointed leaders of 
the different factions within the parties. ‘The people 
are given the choice of two or three candidates any 
of whom would no doubt be entirely satisfactory 
to the powers that be, but who, as a rule, have little 
or no interest in the wants and wishes of the com- 
mon people, and yet there are people who profess to 
believe this to be a “‘Democracy,” ‘“‘A government 
by, of, and for the people.’’ Where do they get that 
idea? The writer cast his first vote for U. 8. Grant 
(second term) and has voted ever since, but what's 
the use? In the late primary in Missouri each of the 
main parties gave the people the choice of three 

candidates for United States Senator. Of the two 
nouiented. one is an avowed wet, the other a ‘‘wab- 
bler.””. Which of the two would you rather vote for 
on election day, or go fishing?—R. G. A., Mo. 


HAS WATCHED NEBRASKA LAW 

In regard to a bank guarantee law, will say yes, 
by all means. Iowa needs a bank guarantee law, 
preferably on the Nebraska plan. 

Having lived in that state twenty years, natu- 
rally I have watched the working and noted the 
benefits the people, as well as the banks, are enjoy- 
ing from it. 

No one fears a bank failure, consequently every- 
one puts, not a small part of his ready money in the 
bank, but all of it. 

No one puts any part of his cash in a safety 
deposit box, as is done in Iowa today, but deposits 
it for the bank to loan to the other man needing 
more money to work on. Am told much Iowa 
money is now on deposit in Nebraska banks. 

The people of Iowa are, and should be, suspicious 
of the banker that does not get behind a bank 
guarantee law. 

Every candidate for the state legislature should 
be pledged to vote and work for the passage of such 
alaw. Everybody grab, not a root, but your candi- 
date for the legislature, and tell him what you will 
expect him to do in this matter.—B. H. H., Iowa. 


GETTING ON THEIR FEET 

I have been a subscriber to your paper for several 
years. I like it fine. It is the Best farm paper I can 
get. Still I don’t agree with the article in the edi- 
torial of your August issue about congress fails 
agriculture. As I see it congress has done about all 
it could for agriculture. The farmers have had a 
hard time ever since we went into the war but they 
surely are getting on their feet with the present 
prices of $15 for hogs and $10 and $12 for cattle and 
the prices of wheat, corn, oats and sheep. 

In the editorial article you mentioned about when 
the Democratic party got into power and took the 
tariff off of farm products how the farmers gasped 
in horror, only to find that farmi products put on 
the free list did not drop in price. ff f you remember 
right, at that time the world was at war, and there 
was no country that had anything to export to this 
country, especially farm products. I think coopera- 
ore aeons is the only thing for the farmer.— 





FOR NATIONAL COOPERATIVE 

It is evident that we need something to protect 
the depositors of money. I believe there is one 
thing that should be guarded closely and that is 
centralizing governments, especially in boards and 
commissions by the f federal government. There is 
too much red tape to government management in 
business. 

It seems like the bankers of a state or nation could 
form an insurance agency among themselves to 
guarantee the depositor against loss and should 
be compelled to do so by law. The Nebraska law 
seems like it is workable. 

Do you think the cost of operation of boards and 
commissions reflects back on interest rates? I have 








had a chance to study economic management of 
business from the inside out and am connected 
with the management of the Farmers’ Exchang: 

We are doing a wonderful business but every 
few days some paper-collared guy wants a report 
of our business. This causes a great deal of work, 
but he wants to pass it on to his particular com- 
mission in charge. 

It seems to me we are all starving for a national 
cooperative plan of operation between farm organi- 
zations and commercial organizations, Looking 
forward to equalizing the exchange of products 
between the two industries, legitimate business 
men are face to face with this problem. The time is 
not far off when it will be solved some way. It 
seems to me if the farm organizations and the 
chambers of commerce of the towns and cities 
would offer a contest for the best plan for coopera- 
tion between these two major industries, the prize 
should be sufficient to bring out the best though 
in this nation. There must be some way to get 
people to “ss along a certain line before they 
will act.—C. K., Mo. 





LIKES HIS LOCATION 

I have lived here for thirteen years; was born 
in Indiana, lived several years in northern Illinois 
and Iowa and several years in southwest Kansas 
This is the best all-around climate I have found, the 
best water and best watered state, the fewest mos- 
quitoes and least malaria. If all saw and liked 
Arkansas as I do there would not be standing room 
for the people.—W. B., < 


PUSH THE BANK LAW 

I think your paper is the best monthly farm 
paper published. It contains everything a prosper- 
ous farmer should want in education and which 
every moral citizen should study. 

I am for the bank guarantee law which would be 
the greatest thing to have in all states so every bank 
would be safe. The bank of my home town has a 
guarantee fund for depositors. This bank has been 
doing business for years and never been short. [| 
would be in favor of pushing this act to the very 
front till all the main states adopt it. 

One more article which I think should be kept 
down under the sod and that is the light wine and 
beer problem. It seems to be like the ground-hog. 
Comes out quite often but the only thing is to help 
him keep covered up till all are satisfied —R. H., 
Kans. 


WANTS MORE POETRY 

I am wonderfully pleased with that little poem 
in your Sep tember issue, ‘Indian Summer,” by 
Mr. Secor. It surely was fine. 

Personally, I should like to see a whole page or 
two, or more, of nice poetry in each issue of 8. F and 
I think hundreds of your subscribers, especially the 
older people, would also. 

ave a large loose-leaf blank book in which, 

for years, I have been copying selected verses and 

poems that I like. It now has over 500 pages. Have 

ust finished copying ‘Indian Summer” in it and 
mote to find more in future 8. F.’s to copy. 

Really, I believe it would be a big “hit’’ with 
your subscribers to have a ‘‘Family Page” or two 

each month of poetry. Allow me to congratulate 
Mr. Secor on shone verses and you for publishing 
them.—A. D. 1 


DISAGREES WITH EDITOR 

You will please discontinue S, F. to my aadress 
December 25th. For many years I have been read- 
ing statements in the editorial department that, 
I believe, are contradictory to what the bible 
teaches. Just to see whether the editor was guided 
by the ethics of poe I replied to one of the 
editorials. The fact that my reply does not appear 
in the October number _ as convinced me that he is 
not so guided.—P. H. K., Kan. 

(Comment: We regret the loss of this friend and 
are always glad to receive the views of our readers, 
but it would require several times the space avail- 
able to publish ali the letters sent to us.—Editor.] 





In reply to W. W. C., Illinois, regarding his 
ensilage cutter requiring more power, I believe his 
knives need adjusting up close to his cutting bar so 
they will just shear paper, rather than he cutter 
being run at excessive speed, as srg: by your 
information bureau.—C, T., Ind. 
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deaths, crooked or weak legs (rickets). 


Now/ Hens Lay 


Now science discovers amazing new process glass, known as VIO-RAY, which transmits the 
sun’s violet rays at full strength, giving poultry or plant life the otherwise lacking chemical 
vitamin “D” which makes hens lay—develops chicks faster and stronger—prevents 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


College tests and thousands of users now prove that with 
rn TCH SHED VIO-RAY you can cheaply and easily build a SUN-PARLOR 
' CRA * = © | or SCRATCH SHED alongside your poultry house giving 
your poultry violet ray advantages, and a warm, dry 


[ \OUBLE EGG YIELD scratching place, during the cold weather when it is 


impossible to turn them out. VIO-RAY sends the important violet rays through, 


generating heat and sunshine—keeps cold out—heat in. 


Keeps hens safe and warm, 


enabling them to scratch and exercise—an egg a day now possible. VIO-RAY is 


the new glass substitute that farm paper editors and poultry s 
praising and urging you to use. You can easily get winter eggs— 
profits—save baby chicks with VIO-RAY. Write and see it, 





S 

CHEAP—EASY TO USE 
VIO-RAY is tough, flexible, unbreak- 
able, and weatherproof. Cheap and 
easy to use—requires only tacks, 
shears and hammer. VIO-RAY 
does what glass can’t—it passes 
VIOLET RAYS. Made on both 
CLOTH and SCREEN base. 
Easily eut and tacked on. 
Pays for itself many times 
over by increased egg 
yield and saving of 
baby chicks, 
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ALSO 


“REE 
‘Our new model 1926 
Brooder House is en- 
dorsed by IowaState 
College. Catalog ex- 
plains why, Ask for 
it. 





502 INTERSTATE 


BLDG. 


KANSAS CITY, 
MISSOURI 


OHIO STATION REPORTS 
Recent tests at the Ohio sta- 
tion show that 37 % more weight 
was gained raising poultry under 
glass substitute. 


PENN COLLEGE SAYS 

VIO-RAY COMPANY: 

The poultrymen of Pennsylvania have 

been greatly interested in your prod- 

uct. We have had reports of good suc- 

cessess where this glass has been used. 
fours very truly, 

Donald Gray, Poultry Specialist, 


NOW GET EGGS IN JANUARY 
Coffeyville, Kans. 

VIO-RAY COMPANY: 

We built a scratch shed with VIO-RAY and 
wish to say this is the first January we ever 
got eggs. VIO-RAY is wonderful. 

F, R. McKee, 


—AND THOUSANDS OF USERS SAY 


**Hens laid all winter.’’ ‘‘Saved over 75 chicks.’’ 
**A great discovery.’’ ‘‘It is wonderful.’’ ‘‘Does 
everything youclaim.’’ ‘‘Eggyielddoubled.’’ ‘‘Every 

poultry raiser needs it.’’ Write and we will tell you 
more about this wonder-working discovery. 


wt ot ww SAMPLES 


“he fh Ik CATALOG 


AX 2.) 4 FULL INFORMATION 


Just fill in and mai. oupon today. We will send 
you FREE samples and full INFORMATION 
showing you how you can easily double your 
profits with this scientific discovery Before 
ou buy or build let us show you VIO-RAY. 
© obligation just write today. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 





TeTri i ee 


VIO-RAY COMPANY ‘ 
502 Interstate Bidg. i 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Please send me free samples and infor- 
mation about VIO-RAY—also Brooder 
House Catalog. 
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By JESSIE F. STALLINGS 


I, ‘You ought to be powerful grateful 

for all the blessin’s you've got.’ 
Sometimes I get to thinkin’ that life ain’t 
so good to me, that mebbe it owed me 
something it’d never paid. But it’s jest 
once in a while that I get them feelin’s— 
for when I set down and compare what 
I’ve got alongside o’ what others haven't, 
why it looks like the Lord’s give me more 
than any one person has a right to expect. 
There’s one thing that happened to me 
once’t that’s enough to keep me thankful 
to the end of my days. When I was first 
mate of the Daylight, sailin’ from Deep- 
haven to Caleutta—’”’ 

Lucy Willett sighed wearily and shifted 
the heavy nurse’s kit from one hand to 
the other. Old Captain Singleton was go- 
ing to tell her again about the time he 
almost died of yellow fever in a hospital 
in Singapore, a story that would speed 
along for an hour or more, like a boat in a 
fair wind. It was little short of a miracle 
that he hadn’t died, but it was only yester- 
day that she had sat thru half the morning, 
neglecting her calls, while the Captain re- 
counted the virtues and deficiencies of the 
various nurses in that little far-off 
hospital. Ordinarily she could have stood 
it, but somehow tonight she felt that she 
couldn’t bear it. The mere thought of 
having to hear anything or talk to anyone 
was almost unendurable. 

She had seen the old man and heard the 
tap of his cane when she turned into the 
road that led to the main street of the vil- 
lage. He was just leaving one of the fish- 
houses along the wharf, and Lucy, want- 
ing to be alone, had pretended not to see 
him. But he had succeeded in catching 
up with her, so there was no alternative 
but to listen. 

“Yes, I’m thankful for everything,” he 
was saying. “I got a roof over my head, 
tho I do have to set pans under some spots. 
I got plenty to eat—a garden to raise all 
my potatoes and turnips and onions, and 
here’s a whole sea full of fish if I’ll go out 
and catch ’em. An’ I got good health too. 
There’s ol’ Cap’n Todd now, that’s sailed 
many a voyage with me, as good a man 
as ever shipped out o’ Deephaven harbor, 
all crippled up with rheumatism. I was 
just thinkin’ this mornin’ I’m plumb glad 
i ain’t got rheumatiz.’’ He laughed, a dry, 
funny littlecackle. ‘“That’s bein’ thankful 
that I ain’t got something I don’t want!’’ 

He paused and for a little time they 
walked on in silence, the old man trying 
his best to keep up with Lucy’s lighter 
steps. 


Ths morning says I to myself, says 


EVERAL times he glanced expectantly 
at his companion and when it was 
evident that she had nothing to say, he 
continued: “In these days of hustle and 
bustle and scramble, folks don’t take the 
time to be thankful like they ought, so I 
say that they get more’n they deserve.” 
“Oh, everyone has much to be thankful 
for,’ Lucy said perfunctorily. She said it 
because the Captain was expecting her to 
but the words came only from her lips, 
for down deep in her heart she felt not a 
single spark of gratitude for anything, and 
she couldn’t see that the poverty-stricken 
old sailor was so rich in blessings either. 
He was looking industriously out to sea 
and Lucy studied him curiously for a 
moment. A thin, bent little man he was, 
with grizzled beard and the leathery skin 
of one who has spent his life on the sea. He 
wore an enormous pair of rubber boots 
and a narrow, long-tailed coat of a style 
of a generation ago. A seaman’s cap was 
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“T’ve been doin’ a lot of thinkin’ the last 
few days’’, Mrs. Forney said 


set jauntily on one side of his head and 
Lucy, smiling to herself, thought he re- 
sembled a grasshopper of some strange 
human variety. 

“This whole town’s got something to 
be grateful for this Thanksgiving,’ he 
said abruptly, looking up earnestly into 
Lucy’s face. “And that’s you, Miss Lucy. 
I tell you, this blue cape with its red linin’ 
and your clean white dress is familiar 
sights around this Landin’ and it’s a pile 
of good you’re doin’, helpin’ folks that 
can’t afford to hire a nurse, teachin’ the 
women folk how to take care of the babies 
and doctorin’ ol’ critters like me. Now 
that time I run the nail in my hand—might 
have had a peck of trouble if you hadn’t 
dressed it for me.” 

A peck of trouble, Lucy thought. Blood 
poisoning had already set in when he 
came to her and it was the hardest kind of 
a fight to save his arm, but she said noth- 


ing. 

The road led straight uphill and her 
companion soon became breathless, so 
when they reached the top they sat down 
on a huge bowlder to rest. This high point 
commanded a view of the whole surround- 
ing country and while the Captain was 
recovering Lucy looked about her. 

At the foot of the little hill lay the little 
town. There was a wide harbor with its 
surrounding pine woods, and a few un- 
painted, wooden houses huddled as near 
to the landing as they could get. Todd’s 
Landing had once been a flourishing little 
seaport, but a sand bar was gradually 
filling up the harbor entrance and the dis- 
grace of it seemed to have driven the town 
into a decline. 


HARVES and fishhouses were falling 

into ruins, board sidewalks were rot- 
ting away, in fact the whole place had a 
generally dilapidated air. One building 
only seemed to have withstood success- 
fully the ravages of time and the salt air— 
the little wooden meeting house, shining 
in its new coat of whitewash. 

The gray ledges of the rocky shore 
where the sea beat endlessly, the tall 
lighthouse on the island some miles out; 
the bare, upland pastures where the 
bayberry grew in luxuriant clumps, the 
great fir trees, wind-bent, with a “cand 
to the leeward,” as the Captain ex- 
pressed it, always had formed for Lucy 
a picture that never lost its charm. But 
tonight it was only a bleak, desolate, 
storm-swept strip of Maine coast; she 
even wondered how it was that she could 
have thought it beautiful. Rocks, sand 
dunes, the never-ending rumble of the 
ocean—how tired she was of it! What 
wouldn’t she give for a sight of good old 
level Ohio land! ; 

It had been very thrilling when, just 
after her graduation from training school, 
she had been offered the position of visit- 
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ing nurse in this little isolated corner of 
New England. She had never even seen 
the ocean, so the opportunity was ac- 
cepted joyfully. The first few months were 
interesting enough, but with the glamor 
worn off and her work settled into a 
routine, it was, as Kipling once observed, 
an entirely different story. 

“Here they come!”’ suddenly exclaimed 
the Captain, and mechanically Lucy 
looked out to sea. 


SILHOUETTED against the rosy sky 

in the west, where the sun, a giant red 
ball, was dropping into the water, the 
hulls of a dozen little boats could be seen, 
coming slowly into port—sloops returning 
from the fishing grounds some miles out 
Why were they coming home? This was 
Wednesday only and the men never came 
in with their catches before Saturday 
night unless there were prospects of a 
storm. But the wind was blowing steadily 
from the southeast and the sky a clear, 
bright blue, sure signs of a spell of clear 
weather, so the Captain vate said. 
Then, with a sickening sensation of some- 
thing giving way down in the region of her 
heart, she knew the real reason. Tomor- 
row was Thanksgiving and the fisherfolk 
were coming in to spend the day with 
their families! 

The evening before Thanksgiving! What 
an occasion it had always been for her, 
the culmination of weeks brimful of gay 
paneer: All the pent-up emotions, lone- 
iness and discouragement and homesick- 
ness, that had been accumulating during 
the past days and weeks, came suddenly to 
the surface and Lucy winked hard and 
swallowed harder. Before her floated the 

icture of her home back in Ohio as she 
cnew it would be this evening. The house 
ablaze with lights, guests in to dinner; 
her brothers and. sisters, home from 
school, friends calling to say hello. There 
would be fragrant, spicy odors in the pant- 
ry, the turkey, stuffed and ready for to- 
morrow’s roasting, reposing on the top 
shelf. She could even hear the whir of an 
egg beater in the mixing bowl. Mother, 
busy and happy, trying to be in a dozen 
places at once; father excitedly arguing 
with the boys over the outcome of the 
big Thanksgiving game—Lucy struggled 
bravely, but it wasn’t any use. Hot tears 
welled up in her eyes and the feeling of 
ee and despair completely engulfed 
er. 

So what had she to be grateful for, she 
wondered, unless, like Captain Littleton, 
she was thankful that she didn’t have 
mumps or chicken pox or something she 
didn’t want! 

“Guess we'd better be gettin’ on,” the 
old man said, and got up stiffly from his 
seat on the rock. ‘The hens have been 
waitin’ this long time for (Cont. on p. 96 























































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


You can fight fires 
(Before they start/ 


GFikericuT™xe is of first importance on America’s 
farms. Fires are costing the American Farmer more than 


$150,000,000.00 every year. The two greatest fire hazards to the farmer are sparks on 
roof and lightning. With Sheet Steel roofs, you can protect your buildings from 
both hazards. A Sheet Steel roof, when it has been properly grounded will com- 
pletely eliminate the danger of lightning. An extensive investigation among insur- 
ance and other authorities failed to uncover a single instance of fire resulting 
from lightning where a sheet steel roof has been properly grounded. 


Sparks Become Harmless 


Sparks are harmless when they fall on a sheet 
steel roof. Time and again sheet steel roofs 
have protected farm buildings from the flames 
of adjoining structures. 


What is more, Sheet Steel roofs confine fires 
when a building burns. There are no blazing 
fragments to broadcast the flames. Even when 
the structure collapses the Sheet Steel roof 


blankets the fire. 


Insurance Cost Reduced 
The value of Sheet Steel Roofs in reducing fire 
losses is shown in the record of New Braunfels, 
Texas. In 1895, Sheet Steel 
roofs were adopted there as 
standard, and the insurance 
base rate has decreased from 
64 to 15 cents. And in 1925 
losses were only $2800.00 
against $46,000.00 premiums. 


This trade-mark stenciled on galvanized Sheet Steel 
is definite insurance to the buyer that every sheet so 
branded is of prime quality—full weight for the gauge 
stamped on the sheet —never less than 28 gauge — 
and that the galvanizing is of the full weight and 
quality established by the SHEET STEEL TRADE 
EXTENSION COMMITTEE specification. 


Build Your Buildings of Steel 


The roof is just one place where Sheet Steel 
is used to fight fires before they start. Plaster 
walls on Metal Laths made of Sheet Steel 
take one hour fire rating as compared with 
four minutes on ordinary construction. You 
can make your entire home fireproof with 
Sheet Steel—doors, trim, windows, framing, 
walls and roof. Garages, corn cribs, machinery 
sheds, barns and other buildings should be of 


Sheet Steel on steel frame-work. 


Farmers interested in reducing fire wast: have 
found that it pays to investigate the fire-resist- 
ance of Sheet Steel construc- 
tion and equipment. For infor- 
mation regarding Sheet Steel 
uses on the farm, address the 
SHEET STEEL TRADE ExTENSION 
CommiITTEE, OLIVER BuILpING, 
PiITTsBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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A tramp in the rain, then—lame muscleg 


WAS SO STIFF AND 
SORE HE COULD 
HARDLY BEAD 


As good as new next morning 
after simple home treatment 





After tramping around all day with 
wet feet while out gunning, a Phila- 
delphia sportsman found himself so 
stiff and lame he could hardly bend. 

“T went to work but had to come 
home,” he writes. “I applied Sloan’s 
Liniment freely and went to bed. I 
was as good as new next morning, 
thanks to the quick and sure action 
of Sloan’s.”’ 

Sloan’s gives real relief because it 
doesn’t just deaden the pain. It helps 
the body to throw off the cause of 
the pain. 

Apply a little lightly, without rub- 
bing. Right away the stiffness and 
pain ease up, as fresh healing blood 
is sent to the sore spots. 

Get a bottle of Sloan’s today and 
have it on hand for the first emer- 
gency. All druggists—35 cents. 


Jiiltiinemelivisitiniiite 
Tank Heater 
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Greatest im: it ever made in tank heaters. 
Fits any tank. Burns 14 to 16 hours on one gallon of 
kerosene. No spar ashes or emoke. ‘Fieatin 

chamber entirely under water; no heat wasted, 
Guaranteed. Saves feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 


Heavy galvanized fron—70 galion capacity. Oil burner directly 
under trough—guaranteed not to freeze, Keeps water warm 
ate ques cost. Keeps hogs healthy—fatten faster on the 


FARMER AGENTS 


manu- wanted in locality. Special 
ae ae offer to formers willing to show 


“41 Smoke Houses tive busers. Welte af ones fee 
LImg price andepectal offer: Bay direct 
‘e Empire Tank Heater Co, 
p> $25N.7thSt., Washington, Ia, 


MEN WANTED 2st 
trees, shrubbery, eto. 
8 yd d. Complet D ion. C i 
ai ons weekly. W e deliver and collect. Write for terms, 
(Est. 1885) perry NURSERY CO., DePTt.M-11RocHesTeER. N.Y. 
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Thanksgiving Cross Roads 


Continued from page 94 


their feed.” Silently Lucy picked up her 
bag and they walked down the long hill 
towards the town. The gray afternoon 
rushed suddenly into dusk und in some of 
the cottage windows lights glimmered 
faintly; from the chimneys the white 
smoke of supper fires began to curl up- 
ward. Little boys were driving home their 
cows. Workers from the fishhouses hur- 
ried up the narrow street. Night was 
settling over the village, night that was 
like a great black ship stealing into port 
under shrouded sails. 

“T read 2 story once’t about a woman 
who was so thankful and happy over what 
little she had,” the captain ae once 
more, “an’ I’ve always remembered it. 
She said she’d reached thankfulness fer 
all the blessin’s she had and all the troubles 
she didn’t have by some kind of a thanks- 
givin’ cross-roads. An’ I don’t know but 
what she’s pert’ near right about it.” 

Lucy sighed in The captain 
seemed loath to give up this subject of 
gratitude—he oun tie a phonograph with 
only one old, broken record. She wished 
he would talk of something else; for this 
only increased that terrible, aching lone- 
liness. Once more her throat contracted 
and her eyes filled; she couldn’t breathe 
easily — it was as if a cold hand had taken 
hold of her heart and squeezed it. 

“Yes—I guess she was,” she replied 

defiantly, doing her best to keep her voice 
steady. 
“Well, good-night, Miss Lucy,” the 
captain said, doffing his cap gallantly. 
They had reached the tumble-down little 
cottage at the edge of the village where 
the old man lived alone. He stood with 
his hand on the gate, looking up expec- 
tantly at Lucy. “I suppose you'll be pow- 
erful busy tomorrow; yes, fast you'll 
be busy.” There was a note of despair 
in his voice. 

‘Perhaps not,”’ she smiled: “You come 
over in the afternoon and we’ll read an- 
other chapter.” 

The old man’s face lighted. ‘I'll be over 
right after dinner—ain’t goin’ to have 
much of a feast. Got a nice fresh haddock 
and ’lowed to make a chowder. Seems like 
I can’t hardly wait to hear what happened 
to that ship and crew. Many’s the time 
I’ve sailed thru them same waters and I 
can’t understand that captain. Nobody 
but a fool’d take his ship around that 
cape in winter. Much obliged an’ good- 
night to ye.” 

Lucy hurried on, smiling. 


Eyed two doors below Captain Single- 
ton’s little home was that of the ““Widow 
Forney,” in whose two front rooms Luc 
lived and “‘light-house-kept,’”’ as the vil- 
lagers called it. 

oiselessly she let herself into the hall, 
hoping Mrs. Forney wouldn’t hear, for 
she was another most talkative person, 
and Lucy felt that she couldn’t bear any 
more this evening. 

The odor of boiling coffee preclaimed 
the fact that the good lady was at supper, 
and Lucy succeeded in getting into her 
room without the usual questions regard- 
ing the day’s activities. 

A fire crackled in the grate and the tea 
kettle was singing on the little stove in 
the kitchen, evidences of Mrs. Forney’s 
thoughtfulness. A napkin-covered plate 
was on the table and Seay peeped inside 
before she even removed her hat. Ginger 
cookies! She sniffed appreciatively their 
spicy fragrance. 

Quickly she got out of her uniform and 
into a housedress, then set about preparin 
her supper. A slice of toast and a ea 
egg she had ready in a few moments. With 
another deft movement or two she made 
herself a cup of tea and selected two 
cookies from the plate. She put all the 


food on a tray and carried it into the living 
room. Eating alone wasn’t half so bad 
when one had a magazine for company. 

Presently she heard Mrs. Forney moy- 
ing about in the hall. By the unusual 
loudness of her remarks to the canary and 
the way she puttered about in the room, 
Lucy knew she was waitjng for an invita- 
tion to come in. 

“Won't you come in, Mrs. Forney?” she 
called. Not for the world would she have 
hurt the good woman’s feelings, for it was 
— her motherliness that had made life 
endurable during the last few months. 

Mrs. Forney needed no further urging. 
She was in at once and sat down in 1 
rocker beside the fireplace. 

“Thanks so much for the cookies,”’ Lucy 
said. “I-——” 

“Don’t mention them,” her landlady 
put in. “They was Mr. Forney’s [favor- 
ites and I got into the habit of bakin’ a 
batch every week. Now I can’t keep from 
it, seems like.”’ 

She rocked placidly for a moment, then 
her gaze fell on Lucy’s tray. “Well, 
my lands!” she exclaimed, looking at the 
one small piece of toast. ‘Is that all you re 
goin’ to eat? No wonder you look so tired 
out and peaked—you need something 
hearty. Just come with me!’ 

Luey couldn’t understand why she did 
it, but she rose and meekly followed Mrs. 
Forney into her spotless little kitchen. 


Now you set right down here to the 

table,” she ordered. ‘An’ I’ll see what | 
ean find.’’ Industriously she cut thick 
slices of flaky, home-made bread and 
discovered the remnants of a roast had- 
dock, which, with a dish of mustard 
pickles, made what Mrs. Forney ealled 
sandwiches. 

“TI made a crock of mincemeat today,” 
she said, whisking something into the 
oven. ‘And I’ll have a cup of coffee ready 
in a minute.” 

Lucy disposed of the lunch down to the 
last crumb of Mrs. Forney’s incomparable 
minee pie, and afterwards her troubles 
didn’t seem nearly so colossal as they had 
a while before. Such is the power of good 
nourishing food. 

“T’ve been doin’ a lot of thinkin’ the last 
few days,” Mrs. Forney said, as they 
lingered over a second cup of coffee. ‘I'll 
just be honest. I get blue and discouraged 
sometimes, alone in the world with neither 
chick nor child and bare enough money 
to keep me out of the county house. I been 
havin’ a spell this week but I was makin’ 
some calls about the Landin’ this after- 
noon and I’m plumb ashamed of my 
wicked feelin’s.”’ 

She paused briefly and Lucy studied 
her face curiously. What was it that made 
all the Landing folks just alike, thankful 
for nothing? 

“The catches ain’t been so good,” Mrs. 
Forney continued, “and money’s runnin’ 
low in most homes. Lots of ’em living 
mostly on fish. Course they can get along, 
they’re used to it. But it’s something else 
—they’re starvin’ in another way. Every 
winter before we’ve had a school teacher 
here, and she’d be having box suppers and 
entertainments, spellin’ matches and the 
like; but the school bein’ closed this year 
there ain’t been a thing, not even one 
preachin’ service. Folks just have to have 
something to take away the sameness 
And I’ve made up my mind to do some 
thing about it!’ 

She sat quiet for a brief moment, Lucy 
waiting expectantly. ‘Yes,” she said, by 
way of starting Mrs. Forney again. 

“You'll think I’ve gone plumb out of 
my head,” she went on. ‘Knowin’ how 
poorIam. But I’d thought of cookin’ up 
a real good Thanksgivin’ dinner, like we 
used to have, all of us, when the business 
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of fishin’ was a payin’ one. It’ll have to be 
plain, tho, for I can’t afford many extras. 
But I’ve got two hens that need killin,’ 
ain’t laid all summer. Then Johnny Bow- 
den brought over some fresh haddock and 
I could make a chowder to fill in. I got 
all kinds of vegetables and this crock of 
mince’ll make a good many pies.”’ 

“T think that would be splendid,” 
Lucy said quickly. Her interest in Mrs. 
Forney’s project began to grow at once. 
The appeal in behalf of the fisherfolk 
struck a responsive chord in the nurse’s 
he art. 

‘‘There’ll be quite a few to feed. A half 
a dozen shut-ins to carry dinner to and 
then there’s Mary Blackett with her five 
children—I’ll warrant they haven’t been 
full since they ate here last Thanksgivin’. 
Never saw youngsters that could hold so 
much, And Old Captain May who prob- 
ably wen’t have much to eat, he’s that 
helpless about cookin’.” 

Captain Singleton, too,” Lucy sug- 
gested. “I couldn’t bear to have him left 
out. I haven’t a thing to do tomorrow. 
Couldn’t I help?” 

“Oh, would you?” Mrs. Forney beamed. 

Would she! She was willing to do any- 
thing that would help her bridge over the 
holiday, that would keep her from think- 
ing too much about herself. 

“T couldn’t have everyone I’d like to,” 
Mrs. Forney went on. ‘That'd be more 
than the house would hold. But I’d 
thought of askin’ the rest in to spend the 
evenin’ and play some games like we did 
a few winters ago. Maybe I could serve 
some refreshments before they go home. 
All I could give ’em would be ginger cook- 
ies and canned fruit, but I guess that’s 
a real treat to most of them.” Her voice 
was trembling with eagerness. ‘The old- 
est Ray girl was here this afternoon, askin’ 
fer quilt pieces. This has been a terrible 
year for her—livin’ way out on that light- 

ouse island, she hadn’t seen anyone but 
her father for more’n four months. When 
I spoke of havin’ the party she broke 
right down and cried. An’ IJ declare, I’m 
almost as foolish myself.”” Two tears 
slipped from beneath her eyelids and 
zigzagged slowly down her cheeks. 

Lucy was gazing straight into the ‘fire. 
A wave of conscious guilt and self-con- 
demnation swept over her. She, a gradu- 
ate nurse, with two diplomas hanging on 
the wall and years of training behind her, 
had failed to take into account the fact 
that there are diseases of the mind which 
must be healed before one can ever hope 
to heal the body. Perhaps right here was 
the cure for some stubborn cases that had 
refused to yield to the most scientific 
tres atment. 

“And you should be ashamed of your 

wicked feelings, like Mrs. Forney i is,’ she 
told herself sternly. ‘“You’ve been pitying 
yo thinking you were abused and 
onely—why, you don’t know what that 
word means!” 

“T’ll do anything I can,” she said im- 
pulsively. ‘I can cook and bake and I used 
to know a lot of games. And let me fur- 
— something for the feast—what shall it 
be??? 

Mrs. Forney’s face brightened per- 
ceptibly. “It don’t seem like Thanks- 
givin’ without fruit cake, but it’s too ex- 
pensive for me, with all the raisins and 
citron it takes. And candy, too, but 
sugar’s so high. I don’t know +f 

“T’ll furnish everything for the cakes if 
you'll bake them,” Lucy cut in. “And I'll 
ms ike the candy, too.” 

“Then there won’t be a thing missin’, 
Mrs. Forney said enthusiastically. “And 
it’s goin’ to be a day that'll give the 
Landin’ folks something to think about 
all the rest of the winter. Now it’s gettin’ 
late and there’s a lot to do, so I guess we’d 
better do some plannin’.” 

Lucy brought pencil and paper and at 
once the world became a thing of molasses 
candy, Singing Sailor, mince pie and Going 
Continued on page 118 
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FACTORIES 
have been 
wo for, at ca- ~ 
ior our big 
HARVEST SALE 
-From- x at. 


Farm selling helped. 
Buying raw materials 
in carload lots for cash at bed 
rock prices helped. Then our 
small profit wascut.The result 
biggest bargains, lowest prices, 


easiest terms, 


best special offers ever 


made in Galloways’ History. The best 
in 20 years of service to farmers. Write 
‘es Harvest Sale Catalog. 


SEES Be 
———— os 
yo Cream = 
Separator |" 
: We 
cream separator better in # 
mee in durability, B 
in ease of running and close : 
skimming than any ordinary : 


separators of the same capac- 


ity, regardless of price. Try a Galloway Separator 90 
days on your own farm, then decide whether to 
keep it or not. Terms as low as $4.95 down. 


YOUR HARVEST MONEY, 


DOES DOUBLE 


Send for Galloway’s Harvest Sale 
Catalog. It’s the wonder bar- 
gain book ofthe year. Famous 

i 5-tube Salisdyne Radio Sets, 

§ $29.35 up. Furniture for every 

f room in Oak, Mahogany and Wal- 

f nut. Implements,, Hog and Poul- 


DUTY 

GALLOWAY 
ENGINES 
| 6: 59 heme ke 


Down stroke, heavy 


i try Houses and Equipment. Every duty, slow 


¥ thing for home and farm on Galloway's 
4 direct-from-factory-to-farm plan -« 
mand guarantee that means high quality 


oH and greater satisfaction. 


» GALLOWAY 3in 1 COMBINATION 


general purpose 

All sizes from 1 
to 16 H.P Get Gallo- 
way Sale Prices, terms 
as low as $6.59 down. 


IMPROVED SPREADERS 


Spreads manure. 
“Bi 72 Spreads 


Galloway 


Spreads straw. 
lime or other fertilizer. 
low prices and easy terms 


save you money on a new spreader, 


YS eles. Terms as 


low as $8.72 down. 


. Galloway's big new catalog is FREE. Write for 
Address THE GALLOWAY CO., 


Waterloo, lowa 











will help do this for you, too. It is 
a copper-bearing, heavier zinc coated 
fence that will far outlast the old-fashioned 
kind. It is hog-tight, bull-proof, good-look- 


ing. With it you can hog down; save fallen grain; missed corn; 


rotate crops, etc., at a good profit. Carl Schultz, 


says: “Diversified farming and good fences will give an income ‘during 


crop failures as well as in good years." 


You know theset hings: But just to refresh your memory, send for booklet 
rofit; another that shows how to test fence 


that tells how to fence for 
wire; and a catalog that shows all kinds of fence. 
these and Red Strand fence prices—or write to us. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Peoria, Illinois 


3779 Industrial St. 




















Cut corn feed from 11 to 8% bu. per 100Tb. 
of pork for C, R. Pinkney, Fairmont, N. D. 
Made $3100.00 on sheep and goatsin less 
than one year for J. N. Simpson, Eden, Tex. 
Made $40.00 per acre extra profit on hogs and 
lambs for Ralph Richards, Fairbank, Ia. In- 
creased rent $250.00 per quarter for Joseph 
Hyke,Bowman,N. 
D. Brought 18001b. 
of porkonal(acre 
field after 600 bu. 
of corn had been 
7 ot for Dr. 

iawkins, 
Salisbury, Mo. 
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Russell, N. D., 


Ask your dealer for 














The Sure Rat-Killer 


ARTAIP 


In Handy Tubes 359 


ourres SPECIALTY CO., 
UFFALO, N.Y. 














“The Divinity of Jesus” 


By Alexander T. Bowser 
and other liberal religious literature sent FREE. 
Please address; F. EVERETT, Room 11-C 


16 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
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now being made 
Join the Radio Association of 
America. Let ii train you to 
build and repair sets, to be 
the “radio doctor’’ of your 
community. $3 an hour easily made in spare time. 


$500 Earned in Spare Hours 


Lyle Follick, Lansing, Mich., writes: ‘Have already 
made over $500 in spare time. " He is just one of 
many. Our members are starting radio stores, securing 
betver positions, passing radio operator ex: amins ations, 
qualifying as big-pay Radio Experts, as well as making 
money spare time. 


| Join the Association now!—By our Special Plan 


your membership need not cost you a cent. Number of 

these membershins limited. Write for details NOW! 
RADIO ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

Dept. 511, 4513 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Dt, 
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= select the right 
s 
building wood 


Tass in plain language how to judge 

lumber values for farm buildings— 
how to choose for greatest economy 
and longes tservice.Chuck full ofhelp- 
ful, practicalideas and information. II- 
lustrated with pictures of all kinds of 
farm buildings. Every farmer should 
have this free book. Clip couponand 
mail today. 







This FREE 
book is filled 
with practical 


ideas. 


Paste this 
coupononl¢ 
government 

postal 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
695 Call Bldg. « San Francisco 
Please send me your free book on lumber and farm 

buildings. 


Nene ——— 








Street or R. F. D. 


Post Office 
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“The LYON&HEALY is 
so popular because its 


easier to play -saps 
Wm. Haines $ 


*“Now I know why the L: 
Ls hy is } 











yon & Healy 
t So pop with men in 
high school and college. It’s easter to 
play.’’ Haines’ exact words. 

Wm. Haines, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
film star, is a favorite everywhere 
because he knows the qualities and 
accomplishments which are admir 
in a man. He knows from personal 
experience that the fellow who wins 
is the one who can do things. 

Can te play aSaxophone’ Like Haines, you 
will find our new simplified instrument easy 



















poinger. eaxy to play clear, loud and mel- 
low. The chatce of professional musicians, 
also, because of its perfect pitch, accurate 
adjustment, beautiful finish. 
Discover for yourself the advantages of our 
special *‘Easy to pay while you play”’ plan 
by mailing this coupon today. Popularity, 
friends, fun, money, trave! are yours when 
: ae play a Lyon & Healy Saxophone. Let us 
_ 7 elp you learn quickly, easily. Butact now! 
The real facts about 


saxophone playing. LYON & HEALY 
its opportunities for 244 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
olensare end erent Everything <nown In Music 


eit to FREE! 


is fascinating, il- 
lustrated book. Send 
for your FREE copy 

Mail the 
coupon 
Today! 


today! 
Factory Sales 
Division 














LYON & HEALY, 

2448S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Please send me FREE, your remarkable new Saxophone 

Book and full details of your special ‘‘ Easy to pay while 

you play’’ arrangement and Free Trial offer. 


ee a 


DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 
Skilled work done quickly. Best re- 
sults assured.Our Gloss Prints never 
fade. Write for pricelist and samples. 


FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 52-B Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
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A GARDEN OF FLOWERS 


My invalid mother and I went back to 
the old farm spring before last because of 
mother’s wish to be back “on the old 
acres.” 

The fields of the farm had been rented 
for some time to neighbors but the spa- 
cious, rambling yard about the house was 
weed-strewn from long neglect. I decided 
to renovate the yard and have at least one 
bed of old-fashioned flowers. I raked, 
cleaned, and pruned until the place was 
presentable, and just called aloud for 
flowers. So with limited space due to 
limited elbowgrease in spading, I laid out 
and achieved a simple but effective garden 
that blossomed gorgeously from spring 
until late in the fall. 

Directly in front of the southern ex- 
posure of the house is an open lane be- 
tween avenues of trees. At the end of this 
and against the line fence of a plowed 
field this lady of the yard spaded a strip 
six feet wide and about sixteen feet long. 
This took several evenings but the rich, 
pungent odor of the newly turned earth 
was reward enough. With the ground 
ready I decided to plant simple, easily 
raised, gorgeously blossoming, and old. 
fashioned flowers that mother remem- 
bered with such longing. I also wanted a 

uick and sure return for my high en- 
thusiasm so used only annuals. 

Across the south side and banked 
against the fence I dropped two rows of 
many colored zinnias for a tall background. 
At each end of these rows were placed 
small clumps of deep blue bachelor but- 
tons. A path divided the garden at the 
center oe ran from the lawn to the rows 
of zinnias. One plot of the garden was 
filled with a rainbow assortment of nas- 
turtiums and in the other plot there were 
planted different colored petunias. At the 
outside of these plots in the bulging ends 
of the garden were arranged pink, white, 
and lavender verbenas. Along the center 
path were rows of mignonette, and around 
the entire side of the garden next to the 
house ran a border of sweet alyssum. 

1 had little time and less strength to 
spend on the garden so the returns seem 
to me enormous. The garden was a rare 
delight and source of interest from the time 
the first tiny shoots appeared until it was 
a riot of sunset shades that rested so often 
the tired eyes on the porch. 

From the first blossoming of the nas- 
turtiums in June until the last of Novem- 
ber there were flowers every day for every 
room in the house and a great mass of 
glorious blooms in the dooryard. Fra- 
grant clusters of verbenas, cheering bowls 
of brilliant nasturtiums, stately baskets of 
zinnias, and vases of blue bachelor but- 
tons, with alyssum and mignonette 
tucked in, made the house attractive, 
cozy and homelike. 

Only a small oblong garden with very 
little ldber expended on it and planted 
with ordinary, easily raised flowers, in a 
gay, untrammeled arrangement, yet 
months of pure happiness came from it 
in an abundance of eolor and beauty.— 
Mrs. G. H. M., IIL. 


FLOWERS FOR THAT SHADY 
PLACE 


Any home surrounded by the trees to 
the extent that we want our homes sur- 
rounded, presents its problem of flowers 
for a partially shaded place. Fortunately, 
flowers of that sort are available. Among 
the taller growing ones is basketflower, a 
hardy annual with a thistle-like flower of a 
rose color. It can even be transplanted, 
and therefore it is possible to start it in 
a hotbed or coldframe. It grows to a 
height of about three feet, so it is excellent 
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GEM BLADES 
ARE KEEN—AND 
THEY STAY SO! 
GEM BLADES 
ARE GREAT— 
AND YOU’LL 
SAY SO. 


Use GEM Safety Razors with 
Marvelous New 





Double-Life Blades 


of Ae 


25%, 50% and 100% 
wool. Warmth without 
weight and bulk. 
Tailored to fit. Elastic 
knit. Flat seams. The 
perfect Wintertime 
garment for men of all 
ages. Say “Springtex’’ 
wool to your dealer. 
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ERS 
and Small Town Men 


a Day For Part 


Time Workers 


Wwe want areliable man in each 
county toshowsamples of our 
new patented Fire Extinguishers, 
approved by the Underwriters 
Lcboraterion. Easy to make $10 
a day in spare time. Bowman 
sold over 300 in one county. Any 
number of farmers make $1,000 to $2,000 between Fall 
and Spi Every farm should have fire protection 
Every farmer fears fre. Many farmers buy on sight 
They make amazi demonstration and sell easily 
Simply take orders. We deliver and collect. Full size, 
filled samples and all kinds of selling helps furnished. We 
are the leading makers of fire exti hers in the world 
Represent us in your spare time. J 
a@ year extra in this easy dignified work. Write at once for 
free Booklet, ‘Building a Permanent Income’’, Address 
Bye iF zoos Company 
1325 Fyr-Fyter Building, Dayton, Ohio 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


for a background for the lower growing 
flowers. 

Another desgrable flower for such a loca- 
tion, growing to a height of about two 
and one-half feet, is the Japanese bell- 
flower, a hardy perennial which succeeds 
reasonably well as an annual flowering 
plant. These may be planted as soon as 
the freezing weather is past, and they 
begin to bloom in about four months. 
While they are not as easily grown as 
many of the true annuals, they will thrive 
in most any garden soil and their blue and 
white flowers are reward enough for any 
extra care needed in their culture. 

Godetia, Drummond phlox, pansy 
sweet alyssum, and forget-me-nots, all 
are suitable for beautifying the sartielliy 
shady place, where the majority of flowers 
fail to give us a great amount of color. 
Violets, many plants from the woods, ferns 
for their attractive foliage, and the bright 
colors of the tulip, hyacinth, and the 
narcissus are all available to turn what , 
often is a piece of bare ground with ragged because these scales are built for sus- 
patches of grass into a spot of beauty and tained accuracy, are easy to put in, and 
eolor. quickly pay for themselves in service— 
in protecting profits. 

The Fairbanks Scale handles all stock 
and produce weighing with typical Fair- 
banks dependability. It has all thenewest 














fills a om need 


Farmers who pride themselves on effi- 
cient methods agree that a good wagon 
and stock scale is a practical necessity. 
Many have installed Fairbanks Scales, 


refinements that are the outgrowth of 
more than 90 years of fine scale building. 
It affords lifetime service at but negli- 
gible upkeep expense. 

You can have this fine scale on your 
property—where you constantly need it 
—at very moderate cost. The nearest 
Fairbanks dealer will show you thisscale. 
Write today for the free booklet with 
many profitable suggestions, “Weighing 
for Profit,” mailed free. Dept. 5111. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 
Booklet FREE 


4, 


Preferred the @ 









FAIRBANKS SCALES, Dept. 5111 (Mail to nearest 
address) Broome and Lafayette Streets, New York 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send your valuable free booklet, “Weigh- 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 
New York: Broome and Lafayette Sts. 





Chicago: 900 S. Wabash Ave. ing for Profit,” to 
Also hanka- 
yl pt ‘Enotes, Home Water Panis, Home Name 





ht and vr Plants, Feed Grinders, 
Windmills “ead Washing Machines 
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A roller for the lawn City... State 


= 
: 


PLAY SAFE! USE THIS SERVICE—INSURE NOW 


As a regular reader of Successful Farming you and members of your family can 
have, at very low cost, the protection afforded by Successful Farming’s Special 
$7,500.00 Travel and Pedestrian Accident Policy. The yearly cost of this Subscribers’ 
and Readers’ Insurance Service is only $1. Fill out the application below and mail to 
us with your remittance of $1. E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 


wet weather in leveling the lawn. INSTRUCTIONS FOR RENEWING INSURANCE 

He made the roller of concrete, using & If you’ve had this insurance during the past year and wish to renew for another 
lard stand for a form. A plece of gaspipe year, please indicate that your application is remewal in the — provided below. 
Pee smal ‘ 2 , The cost for a renewal policy is the same—$1 per year. ‘our policy will be re 
four inches longer than the stand was put apwel trem tee aunt dete is Geen. A how Walia al 0i6 bo leeeebeee peat 
in place before the concrete was poured, 


, t old policy and we'll send you receipt for your remittance 
a hole being cut in the bottom of the form If you’ve not had this insurance before, please make a cross in the square marked 
for it. The top rim of the lard stand was 


**New.’’ 
: : Please remember that this insurance is entirely separate from your subscription. 
cut in two places, half an inch apart, so 
that when the concrete was hardened the 


Subscription money does not pay for insurance, nor does insurance money pay for sub- 
form could be removed by tearing out 


scription, 
— ee  - —- — APPLICATION — — — — — — — —_ — 
a strip of the tin, sardine can fashion. 
\ rich mixture of concrete was used, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, INSURANCE SERVICE DEPT., DES MOINES, IOWA 
A. R. SWAINE, REGISTRAR: 

fifty pounds of cement being required. 

\fter the concrete was thoroly set and 
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MADE ROLLER FOR GARDEN AND | | 
LAWN 


During dry weather D. C. Knox, Greene 
county, Missouri, farmer, takes his home- 
made roller into the garden and makes a 
dust mulch to conserve moisture. In the 
fall and spring he uses the roller during 


laa had ait 
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I hereby apply for $7,500.00 Accident Policy issued by the Continental Life Insur- 
ance Company exclusively to regular readers of Successful Farming. I enclose yearly 
fee of $1 and certify that I am past 15 years of age, under 70 years of age, not deaf 





the form removed an old lawn mower or blind, nor crippled to the extent that I cannot travel safely in public places. 
handle was attached as shown in the pic- N R ' 
ture. It was easy to make, and cost little, | L] New [_] Renewa 
: but Knox says that it is one of his best 
tools in the garden and lawn.—C. F., Mo. | Bi grame..........ccccccsccesccccccccceessusceseeetsrsecseeeees Pe 
we a } (Print plainly with pencil—Ink will blot) 
PLANTING NOW FOR FLOWERS . on a 
y ° } HOSBLC UEICO.. seas . Ceoeeeseseeceseses ° Bevececcsoceseoeges ~~ oy Serer rer rT 
Who does not enjoy the early flowers, wet Oiies. om se alanis Matin . ao aE ep aap aE. 
ane ‘ , 4 i 7 a s Application wit oney Order, Dra or ec ° 
and flowers all season? To insure flowers Successful Farming, Insurance Service Dept., Des Moines, Iowa.) 


of some sort it is well to have the earliest 
possible start with the plants in the spring. 


Certain flowers can be sown on prepared Best Feed Grinder’ 
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" ground now. Such are the poppy, corn- PAT FY i & 
. * 7 Kelly Duplex Mills are made with a 
r flower, snapdragons, larkspur, sweet alys- Made Spaisoal Gem beer & Se ae a. 
: sum, snow-on-the-mountain, and hike than any other mill of equal sise. dle bo oudteatiia Guat Geet. Gand chatah oe 
5 annuals. By getting these in the ground Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, oats, | = Sew et 
} ; o » Obtain ‘aten ne ecord o' sven- 

n right away you will be sure of early spring best, Kaffir corn, cotton seed, core — tion” form. No charge for information on how to 
; germination and if you have delayed too hay, or any kind aaa — Pa ye mye my yy 
ong, at le rou can plant them while "Brien, Recistered Patent Attorney, 64-T 
Ag Mne Bene pe «Pomel pov yen KELLY DUPLEX Security Beak Butlding. (irectly’ across 
ie ground still freezes at night in the Big M coon inoue Hotes Gite Wadatamnen, Oe 
4 nob hi oney Maker 
. pring on ground which as been prepared 1g 
i during the fall Save one-half your feed. Easily Take advantage of the time and 
") OF . operated. sizes. Guaran- | . e . fered 
~ ften the very best of plants of lark- teed. Any power. Especially | Money -saving conveniences offer 
:3 spur, verbena, petunias, and the like aeneeee Lae ee | thru our anewvtieias —- You 

come from volunteer plants which come are safe in responding to advertise- 
jo Duplex Mill & Mfg.Co., Dept.15, Springfield, Ohio - . 

from seeds which drop to the ground. ° e ments in Successful Farming. 




























































OMPANY” dinner a few years back was indeed quite an 
( affair, for the women folks cooked and baked days in 

advance so that they might set before their guests many 
variations of food to choose from—always two or three kinds of 
meat, and so on thruout the meal. These days, we conserve our 
time and effort, for we realize how utterly useless and foolish 
it is to serve an extensive assortment of edibles when fewer dishes 
correctly balanced, properly prepared and tastefully served are 
relished by everyone. Then, too, the housewife has time and is 
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Conducted by GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 


Good Things for Sunday Dinners 


By RUTH JACOBS 


With the menu clear in my mind I grind the bread crumbs 
crack nuts, or even cook tender some of the vegetables on 
Saturday. Then on Sunday morning when the usual schedule is 
broken I am not seurrying for time, and the joy of having com- 
pany is increased tenfold. 

The following Sunday menus may aid you in deciding on 
something different. Perhaps you will want to try one of them 
for your Thanksgiving dinner. 

I assure you that you will find them very good indeed. 


DINNER MENUS 

































































Can’t you almost smell the roast 
beef, and taste the good brown gravy? 


not too tired to enjoy visiting. 

Sunday is still a nice time to 
entertain friends and relatives, 
even nicer, we think, due to this 
change in attitude regarding 
dinner. Church-going need not 
be given up, either. It requires 
sareful planning rather than 
heavy work. 

Things move slower at our 
house on Sunday morning. It 
is harder to accomplish tasks 
and consequently I do as much 
of the preparation the day before 
as is possible. If gelatine mix- 
tures are to be used they should 
be made then, as well as the 
salad dressings which keep, in- 
definitely. Fowls should always 
be dressed beforehand and al- 
lowed to stand in a cool place 
several hours, as this improves 
the flavor and makes the meat 
more tender. Cakes do nicely if 
baked the preceding day, and 
one crust pie shells which on the 
day of using may be restored to 
their original crispness by plac- 
ing in a moderate oven for a few 
































I 
Baked Virginia Ham Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Spanish String Beans 
Perfection Salad Grape Jelly 
Floating Peach Cream Nut Wafers Coffee 


Rolled Rib Beef Roast with Brown Gravy 
Baked Onions 


Spiced Apples Roasted Potatoes 
Kidney Bean Salad 
Pineapple Gelatine Pie Coffee 
Ill 
Glorified Chicken and Rice Mashed Potatoes 
Yreamed Carrots, Onions and Peas 
Beet and Cabbage Salad Spiced Watermelon 
German Sham Torte Coffee 


Baked Virginia Ham 
Large center cut of ham,2inches 3 tablespoonfuls of 
thick ground mustard 
3% cupful of sugar 1 quart of rich milk 
Mix the mustard and sugar and rub over the 
surface of the ham. Place in a pan and pour over 
it the milk; cover and bake in a moderate oven 
(400 degrees F.) for one hour. Remove the lid and 
allow to brown for thirty min- 
utes. The gravy may be thick- 
ened slightly or left as it is. Ham 
cooked by this method has a 
delightful tang. This amount 
serves eight nicely. 








Perfection Salad 


1 envelope of gelatine 
14 cupful of cold water 
l4 cupful of weak vinegar 
2 cupfuls of boiling water 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
% cupful of sugar 
Juice of 1 lemon 
1 cupful of shredded cabbage 
2 cupfuls of celery cut fine 
4 cupful of pimentos cut fine 
Soak the gelatine in the cold 
vater for five minutes, add the 
boiling water and stir well, then 
add the vinegar, sugar, salt, and 
lemon juice. Allow to cool and 
when it begins to set add the 
remaining ingredients; turn into 
a mold and chill. Serve on let- 
tuce leaves, topped with mayon- 
naise dressing. 


Floating Peach Cream 


1 cupful of rich milk 

1 cupful of canned peach juice 

4 tablespoonfuls of flour 

1 teaspoonful of grated lemon rind 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

1 egg 

\% teaspoonful of salt 

\% teaspoonful of almond extract 
12 marshmallows 

6 canned peach halves 
Whipping cream 

Candied red cherries 


Place the (Cont. on p. 102 
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QUAKER ¢& 


CThe Great American 
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3 Why Quaker Oats “stands by” you 
fi. through the morning 


Voted So by Millions of Women, ~ D° YOU feel hungry, tired, hours before 


meals? Don’t jump to the conclusion of 





° ° ° poor health. Much of the time you'll find it is 
by Culinat y Experts and Dietetic largely brought on by an ill-balanced diet. 
é To feel right you must have well-balanced com- 
| Authorities, on These plete food. At most meals you can get it. That 


is, at luncheon and dinner. But the great dietetic 
mistake is usually made at breakfast—a hurried 


Important Counts meal, often badly chosen. 


That is why Quaker Oats is so widely urged 
today. The oat is the best balanced of all cereals 
grown. 


ee ” . Few foods have its remarkable balance. That 
experts. All that rare “Quaker” flavor is embod- towie iv citnde by you Ghesath tha thei, 


ied—a flavor to be found in no other oats. 


Deliciousness——Steaming, flavoryand wonderful, ne en ae ee ee | 
. builder; 58% carbohydrates, the great energy ele- 

no other hot breakfast compares. Rich, plump ment; is wal supplied with minerals and vita- i 

m ° mines. Supplies, too, the roughage essential toa ; 

oats, milled under the watchful scrutiny of Quaker healthful diet that makes laxatives seldom needed! 

1 

j 
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Rich in Nutriment——A breakfast that “stands 
by” you through the morning. Contains more pro- 
tein than any other cereal. Rich in essential 
carbohydrates. And when served with milk, com- 
bines the necessary vitamines. 








Ouick Quaker cooks in 3 to § minutes ——That’s 
faster than plain toast. No cooking bother, no 


kitchen mess. A rich, hot breakfast in a jiffy. The Quaker on a label means the world’s stand- 
ard in cereal products. . . a symbol of the finest 
grains that grow, of the finest milling known. 








Why go on with less nourishing breakfasts? 
Hot oats and milk is the dietetic urge of the day 
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“No Wonder 
P?’m Thankful!” 


f.) AST Thanksgiving, with all the children over for din- 
4 ner, there were a round dozen to cook for. And what a 
Pre slow, wearisome task it was—on our old, rusted out, 
coal-eating range. No wonder I scarcely enjoyed the dinner 
myself. 

“But that meal settled it. The very next day Dad and I went 
into town and picked out a bright, handsome Copper-Clad 
Range. Mr. Brown, the hardware man, showed us 36 differ- 
ent features which he said made Copper-Clad ‘The World’s 
Greatest Range,’ and truly, I believe I have since had oc- 
casion to enjoy every one of them. 


“This Thanksgiving we’re having the whole family over 
again, but now I look forward to the cooking with real 
pleasure.” 
> 4 » 
y) J HY go on trying to make your old range do a couple of 
J years more? Replace it zow with a beautiful, efficient, 
easy-to-keep-clean Copper-Clad. Your dealer has it in various 


styles, including the New, Full-Enamel model. Go look at the 
Copper-Clad this week. 


COPPER-CLAD 
RANGES 


WHEN YOU BUY YOUR RANGE—BUY A COPPER-CLAD 
---------- Free: Mail This Coupon Now!---------+ 


Copper-CLtap MALLEABLE Rance Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Send me free pictures of New, Full-Enamel Copper-Clad, Interesting, 


Descriptive Booklet, and name of nearest dealer. 


Name 
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milk and the peach juice in the upper 
part of a double boiler and when hot stir 
into it the sugar mixed with the flour. 
Stir well until thick and creamy then add 
the*grated lemon rind and cook for twenty 
minutes. Very slowly add the egg, slightly 
beaten, and the marshmallows and cook 
five minutes longer. Remove from the 
fire and add the flavoring. Pour into 
individual molds or a single mold and 
arrange the halves of peaches so that one 
will be on the top of each serving. Chill 
and serve with whipped cream, topped 
with a red cherry. 
Rolled Rib Beef Roast 

Select a five-pound sirloin of rib; have 
it boned, rolled, skewered and tied in 
shape. Wipe the meat with a damp cloth, 
rub well with salt and pepper, then dredge 
with flour. Place it in the roaster over the 
flame and brown on all sides. or it may be 
seared in a hot oven (500 degrees |’) 
Place the rack under the meat and cover 
closely. Reduce the oven heat to a mod- 
erate temperature (350 degrees), basting 
every fifteen minutes with the melted fat 
in the bottom of the pan. Roast for one 
and one-half hours, then allow to‘stand 
twenty minutes before serving. A roast 
correctly cooked, when carved will be red 
thruout with crisp, golden-brown fat on 
top. This quantity serves eight or ten 
persons. 

Baked Onions 


12 big onions 1 tablespoonful of 
2 tablespoonfuls of but- brown sugar 

ter ¥% teaspoonful of pa- 
1 teaspoonful of salt prika 


Peel the onions and cut in half cross- 
wise. Place in a buttered baking dish and 
add the butter, sugar, salt and paprika 
Cover tightly and bake one and one-half 
hours in’ a moderate (400 degrees I’.) 
oven. This serves six people. 


Pineapple Gelatine Pie 
3 cupfuls of grated pine- % cupful of sugar 


apple 2 tuablespoonfuls of 
2 tablespoonfuls of gran- lemon juice 

ulated gelatine 1 cupful of whipping 
¥% cupful of cold water cream 


Baked pastry shell 

Have ready a baked pastry shell. Soak 
the gelatine in the cold water for five 
minutes. Heat to the boiling point the 
grated pineapple and sugar, add the 
lemon juice, then stir well into the gelatine 
mixture. Set aside to cool. When it be- 
gins to set, beat well and fold in the cream 
which has been whipped stiff. Pour into 
the pastry shell and set in a cold place 
until thoroly set. 


Glorified Chicken and Rice 


1 good-sized chicken 1 egg 
1 cupful of chicken broth Salt and pepper 
3 tablespoonfuls of but- 114 cupfuls of boiled 


ter rice 

3 tablespoonfuls of flour Parsley or paprika 

Cut the chicken into pieces suitable for 
serving and cook in a small amount of 
water until very tender. Make a sauce 
as follows: Melt the butter in a pan, stir 
in the flour and rub to a smooth paste, 
then add the milk and chicken broth 
Cook until thick, stirring constantly. Add 
alt and pepper to suit the taste and just 
before removing from the fire stir in the 
well-beaten egg. Pile the chieken neatly 
on a big platter and arrange the boiled 
rice about the edge in a ring. Pour the 
sauce over the chicken and sprinkle the 
rice with paprika or bits of parsley. This 
attractive and much relished dish serves 
six or eight persons nicely. 

German Sham Torte (Foam Cake) 

6 egg whites 1 teaspoonful of vin- 

2 cupfuls of sugar egar 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Beat the egg whites until very stiff 
Gradually stir in the sugar and beat well 
then stirintheflavoring. Butter twolayer 
cake pans and dust well with rolled cracker 
dust. Pour the cake into the pans and 
bake in a moderate (320 degree F.) oven 
for forty-five minutes. To serve, place 
whipped cream between the layers, cut 
into suitable servings and top each with a 
bit of the whipped cream.and a teaspoon- 
ful of strawberry preserve. 
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TO USE MORE MILK 


To have all the milk they could use 
would seem too good to be true to many 
city mothers, who are being educated, 
even the poorest of them, to the necessity 
of milk in the diet. I wonder if we who 
have plenty to use do not sometimes 
neglect to make full use of it. I have found 
that I can use it in some ways that are a 
little out of the ordinary. mon pie is 
even more delicious made with milk in 
place of water. Eggs cooked in milk are 
ever so much more tender than when 
poached or baked in water. And whenever 
we substitute milk for water we have, of 
course, made the dish much more nutri- 
tious. I scarcely need to mention the lib- 
eral use of milk with the breakfast cereal. 
That is one case where farm children take 
their milk without protest. 

Rice Baked in Milk.—This recipe was 
given me by a woman who used this dish 
in place of potatoes at her elaborate dinner 
varties. She said she liked to serve it 
becatiie she was able to make all the prep- 
aration for it early and not think of it at 
the last minute. It would be just as use- 
ful to anyone on a particularly busy day, 
or when ironing or doing other baking re- 
quiring a range fire. 

1 cupful of washed rice 2 quarts of milk 

Bake two hours, adding a teaspoonful of 
salt when the milk has had time to scald. 
Stir a few times during cooking. 

Potato Soup.—This is the best potato 
soup I have ever tasted and is just the 
thing when a quick supper must be pre- 
pared and there are not even cold potatoes 
to start in with. Dice two potatoes quite 
fine and put to boil in about a pint of 
water. Put a big tablespoonful of flour 
into a small dish and into this drop the 
volk of an egg. Stir and then rub the egg 
and flour together until it is like meal. It 
may be necessary to add more flour, de- 
pending on the size of the egg yolk. Stir 
this mixture into the potatoes, which by 
this time will be cooked soft, and let boil 
up well for a few minutes. Then add good 
rich milk and, if you can, put in half a 
cupful of cream. The potatoes will be lost 
in the soup and the egg will make little 
fiecks of yellow all thru it. Onion or celery 
seed may be added to the potatoes when 
they are first put on to cook. 

Escalloped Potatoes are very good and 
need not be watery if made as follows: 
Pare and slice sufficient potatoes to fill 
a baking dish nearly full. Have the dish 
well greased. Dredge the potatoes in flour 
and place in layers with salt, pepper and 
butter. Add hot milk until it can just be 
seen thru the top layer. Bake at least an 
hour and a quarter, or until the potato is 
done. 

Meat Loaf.—I make a meat loaf which 
is much liked by my friends. I found 
that by using more milk than the recipe 
called for, and tapioca, I could serve 
twice as many persons with the same 
amount of meat. 

14 pound of chopped 1 teaspoonful of pep- 

raw bee pr 

14 pound of chopped A Kittle cayenne, nut- 

raw veal meg or mace 

14 pound of chopped 3 eggs 

raw pork 1% cupfuls of milk 

1 tablespoonful of salt 4% cupful of quick cook- 

l teaspoonful of ginger ing tapioca 

Beat all thoroly together and bake two 
hours. 

Creamed Eggs on Biscuit.—Make a white 
sauce as follows: Melt 2 tablespoonfuls 
of butter in a saucepan. Add 3 table- 
spoonfuls of flour, 4 teaspoonful of salt, 
and a little pepper. When well mixed and 
bubbly but not brown, add 1 cupful of 
milk and beat constantly with a strong 
wire whip until smooth and thick. Have 
ready some hot baking powder biscuits. 
Add 3 chopped hard-cooked eggs to the 
sauce and pour over the biscuits. Toast 
may be used instead of the biscuit and 
diced. cheese, dried beef or canned salmon 
or tuna may take the place of the hard- 
cooked eggs.—Mrs. 8. N. F. 
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“This is What I Call P-I-E, Pie!” 


The tender, flaky crust that mother makes—the luscious, 
juicy filling of mince meat that Heinz makes. What a 
joyous combination! 

No wonder boys just can’t seem to get enough. 

In Heinz Mince Meat are “ Four Crown” Valencia 
Raisins from Spain, Grecian Case Currants, candied 
Leghorn citron, orange and lemon peel, juicy apples, 
prime beef. 

Heinz carefully selects, prepares and blends the very 
best the world affords in making Heinz Mince Meat for 
you. It’s ready now, at your grocer’s, in glass jars and tins. 


EINZ meat 


The Taste is the Test 
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ARRY the Perfection Heater with you 

wherever you want heat. It quickly 
sends its warmth to all corners. In a jiffy 
it’s cozy and comfortable. Every family, 
whatever the present heating system, will 
find the added, portab/e warmth of the 
Perfection a great comfort. Reasonably 
priced and costs but little to operate. See 
the new models at any dealer’s today. 


Perrection Stove Company - Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


Chases Chills from Cold Corners 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heaters 
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THANKSGIVING AGAIN 
_ Here we are back to November, think- 
ing about the Thanksgiving dinner. There 
is no use offering new things for Thanks- 
giving. They just don’t belong. But we 
do want the old ones the best ever. 
There was a time when the preparation 
for making mincemeat took hours, but now 
with raisins seeded, and even citron com- 
ing in packages beautifully sliced, we do 
not need to think of it as a big ordeal. Of 
the recipes I have tested out the following 
is my favorite: 
Mince Meat (7 Qts.) 


2 pounds of lean beef 2 tablespoonfuls of 


after cooked (4 cinnamon 

pounds before) 1 tablespoonful of all- 
1 pound of beef suet spice 
6 pounds of apples 1 tablespoonful of 
3 pounds of raisins cloves 
1 pound of sultanas 1 tablespoonful of 
16 pound of citron or salt 

candied lemon peel 1 teaspoonful of nut- 
2% pounds of brown meg 

sugar 1 quart of sweet 
1 pint of New Orleans cider 

molasses 


Cook very slowly until enough juice 
is extracted to keep mixture from burning, 
then cook until apples are soft. Seal in 
quart jars. 

Pumpkin Filling 

Unless one raises pumpkins, I find it is 
economical to use canned pumpkin. There 
are splendid brands on the market that 
sell most reasonably. For each pie use: 


1 cupful of pumpkin 14 teaspoonful of 

14 cupful of sugar nutmeg 

34 cupful of milk 14 teaspoonful of 

1 egg ginger 

1 teaspoonful of cinna- 1% teaspoonful of salt 
mon 


Mix the dry ingredients with pumpkin, 
add well-beaten egg and milk. Pour into 
an unbaked shell and bake until firm and 
brown. 

Cranberry ice offers a pleasing change 
from cranberry sauce. 

Cranberry Ice 

1 quart of cranberries. Juice of 2 lemons 

2% cupfuls of water Whites of 2 eggs 

2 cupfuls of sugar 

Cook cranberries in water until very 
soft, then put thru a sieve. Add the 
whites of eggs beaten stiff, the sugar and 
lemon juice, using | part of salt to 6 or 8 
parts of finely cracked ice. 

Candied Orange Peel 

Candied orange peel or grapefruit is a 
nice confection to serve with the Thanks- 
giving dinner. Make it as follows: Re- 
move skin from orange or grapefruit in 
quarters, and cook in boiling water until 
the white part is soft enough to scrape out 
Cool, scrape out white part, then cut peel 
into strips, using scissors or a sharp knife 
Cook until tender in a thick sirup. Drain 
on granulated sugar and mix sugar thru 
it to make a coating.—Janet Cation 
Thurston. 


If you have trouble with the ends of 
blankets whipping off, darn with the 
machine, preferably before the edge has 
whipped entirely loose. Machine darning 
makes it last longer, as it is the pull all on 
one thread across that makes it work loose. 


—Mrs. F. M., Neb. 














MAKE CHRISTMAS FRUIT CAKE 
NOW 


If you want your holiday fruit cake to 

e at its best, it must be made a few weeks 

early sO that it may have time to ripen 

horoly. This is a blessing to the woman 

vho makes a big ‘‘to-do’’ over the Christ- 

is dinner, as this very important part 

f the meal may be got well out of the way 
efore time to think of the other dishes. 

| have a friend who always makes 
several Christmas fruit cakes, and all by 
the same recipe, so they are not much 
bother. The extra ones make very accept- 
ible gifts. 

Do not think that a fruit cake must be 
exceedingly expensive to be good. These 
recipes are “de licious, but are not so ex- 
pensive as to be prohibitive. 

Farmers’ Fruit Cake 

Beat together 1 cupful of molasses, 1 
cupful of brown sugar, 2 eggs, 1 cupful of 

utter, 4 cupful of sweet milk and } 9 cup- 
ful of nutmeats, floured. Sift together 1 
teaspoonful of soda, 2 teaspoonfuls of 

ream of tartar, 1 teaspoonful each of 

cloves, cinnamon and nutmeg, and 24% 

ipfuls of flour, and add to the His, 

eating well. Last, add 2 cupfuls of dried 

yples and 3 cupfuls of raisins. Bake in 

very moderate oven for one hour, and 
ver with any soft white frosting. 

Grandma’s Fruit Cake 

3eat together 1 cupful of brown sugar, 

| cupful of sour cream, 1 egg, 14 cupful of 

molasses, 1 teaspoonful of soda dissolved 

a tablespoonful of hgt water, !% tea- 
spoonful of salt, and 3 cupfuls of 
flour, into which \% teaspoonful each of 
cinnamon and cloves have been sifted. 
Last, add 1 cupful each of chopped nut- 
meats, currants and raisins, all floured 
before adding. Bake in a slow oven 
about one hour.—N. P. D. 


THE BOY AND THE BARBER 

It has ever been a source of vexation 
to me to see a small boy with unkempt 
hair 

When I see sonny perched upon a chair, 
an old apron tied around his neck, and 
mother or some other member of the 
family busily engaged in cutting his hair 
with the family pair of scissors, I can 
hardly keep from picking him up and 
rushing him off to the nearest barber shop, 
to hand him over to an experienced 

irber. 

I have seen boys that have emerged 
from the said home barber shop proudly 
xhibit a cut that fantastically reminded 
me of the old-fashioned rail fence in its 
rregularity. 

The time to hand your son over to the 
barber is the exact. moment mother de- 
cides he is too big to sport the baby curls 
ind must have a haircut just like Dad’s. 
Then make it just like Dad’s. Let Dad 

ike the little tike along on his regular 
visits to the barber. 

don’t believe there is anything that 
idds to or detracts from a child’s personal 
appearance as does his hair. 

There is something about the modern 
barber shop that fascinates the child and 
makes him want to take better care of his 
hair. I know it is much easier to get the 
boy with the stylish, well-cut hair to give 
it the proper attention, than one whose 

1ir has been cut and gaped up just any 
4 1 way to get it off. 

Not long ago my small nephew (just 
turning five) visited us. Almost the first 
thing he did was to show Auntie the dandy 

aircut and let her smell the perfume the 

arber had put on it. Send your child to 

he barber.—Miss A. T. 


Save all odds and ends of socks, cut in 
g strips not over two inches wide and 
e a mop for porch floors. For use on 
d floors, oil the strips after they are 
edi toa strip of wood a foot long. Nail 
handle in place. 


—_ 
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Women “kitchen-test”’ 


this flour 


in a kitchen just like yours 








Gold Medal etidey 
Cookies me of the de- 
lightfui re cipes por ed 
tantly created tn our 
kitchen. Read our spec- 
tail offer. 


They prove beforehand that this flour will always act right in 
your oven-—-this baking test does away with half 
the cause of all baking failures 


More than half the cause of all baking 
failures is due to the way flouracts inthe 
oven. Two batches of the same brand 
of flour may seem exactly the same by 
every scientific test. Yet—in your bak- 
ing—they often give different results. 
Countless experiments have proved to 
us that there is only one positive way 
to tell how a flour will act for you. That 
is, to bake with it ourselves. 

Our famous Gold Medal ‘“Kitchen- 
test’’ is the result. Before it can go to 
you, each batch of Gold Medal Flour 
must prove—by actual baking results 
that it will act the same perfect way in 
your oven. This rigid test does away 
with half the cause of all baking fail- 
ures. It assures you perfect results. 
Read our guarantee. 


Trial bakes all day long 


Each morning—in a kitchen just like 
yours—Miss Betty Crocker and other 
experienced women bake with samples 
from every batch of Gold Medal Flour 
milled the day before. They bake 
breads, pies, cakes, pastries. They test 
for every kind of baking. 

Last year we held back more than 5 
million pounds of Gold Medal Flour. 
Chemically it was perfect. But our 
“‘Kitchen-test’’ showed it varied slight- 
ly in the way it acted. It could not carry 


| the Gold Medal label. 
| For Southern housewives: Gold 


Medal 
Flour (plain and self-rising) is milled 
South at our Louisville mill. 
Every batch is ‘“‘Kitchen-tested”’ with 


| Southern recipes before it goes to you 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Copyr. 1926, Washburn Crosby 





: K itchen-tested 


Money-back guarantee 


If at any time Gold Medal Flour does 
not give you the most uniformly good 
results of any flour you have ever tried 
—you may return the unused portion of 
your sack to your grocer. He will pay 
you back your full-purchase price. We 
will repay him. So make this trial. 
Order a sack from your grocer today. 


Special offer—“‘Kitchen-tested’’ recipes 


As we test Gold Medal Flour in our 
kitchen, we also create and test de- 
lightful new recipes of every kind. We 
have printed these on cards and filed 
them in handy wooden boxes. We will 
be glad to send you one of the new Gold 
Medal Home Service Recipe Boxes 
complete with recipes, for only $1 (less 
than this service actually costs us). 
Twice as many recipes as in original 
box. Just send coupon with check, 
money order or dollar bill. If you prefer 
to see first what the recipes are like, we 
will be glad to send you selected samples 


free. Check and mail coupon for which- 


ever you desire. 


Send coupon now 


A new delight awaits you  \ 
ee a ee ee gi 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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Profitable Farming 
depends upon 


Market Knowledge 


Rechintes Giathe EEP in daily touch with market 


developments prices and avoid unprofitable 
found onlyonthe 
Synchrophase : haulage. 


Do so by radio, but before you buy, 
test every set thoroughly—only a de- 
pendable, efficient set is an economy. 





ne 2lgrtone,, Test the Synchrophase. Note its tone 
agenadmmeahiidhe quality—clear, full, natural—due to the 
seem areca Colortone. See how the S-L-F Condensers 


make accurate tuning easy; how readily the 
Binocular Coils bring in a local or distant 
station and prevent others from breaking 
in; how the Low-Wave Extension Circuits 
enable you to get 100 more stations than 
! : can be tuned by other sets. In fact, how 
Son on oe the many exclusive Grebe developments 
oa. give an unusual reception that is lasting 


and ‘ A 
a because Grebe construction is so sound. 
tension Circuits 


1 is 
pe Aan cab wag Send for Booklet F that explains 


other sets. fully about the Synchrophase; then 
Usual ask your dealer to demonstrate. 
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Binocular Coils 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
bring the de- 


A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc. 
109 West 57th St., New York 


Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


Western Branch: 443 So. San Pedro St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





make tuning 
cong by pre- This Company owns 
ven crowd- ; 

ing of stations and operates stations 


on dials. WAHG and WBOQ 


ie G@REB 
SYNCHROPHASR, 


TRAQE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OF 





“He who knows 
how to plant 
shall not have 
his plant up- 
rooted” 

Lao Tzu 


He who buys a 
Synchrophase 
will not have to 
All Grebe appar- 


atus is covered by 
patents granted 
and pending. 
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DO YOU ALWAYS SAY NO? 


‘Mother, may I ask Joe to stay to 
dinner?” asked nine-year-old Bob. ‘May 
I give the baby his bath?’ queried eight- 
year-old Helen, and, ‘‘Isn’t this bouquet 
pretty?” came from five-year-old Doris 
The questions came almost at once 
Mother considered just a moment and 
answered yes to all of them while sh: 
handed a vase to Doris for her flowers 
“Can we make biscuits?”’ from Bob, and 
““May I make a pudding from that left- 
over rolled oats on the shelf?” from Helen 
and again Mother answered “‘Yes.”’ 

“Well, did you ever!’’ exclaimed cousin 
Janet who was visiting. “Letting that 
child give the baby his bath, and letting 
those boys mess up the kitchen making 
biscuits, and telling that youngster that a 
bunch of dandelions is pretty and actually 
getting a vase for her to put them in! And 
on Saturday morning, too, when you have 
plenty to do without cleaning up after 
them. Do you just let your children have 
their own way about everything?” 

“No,” Mother answered, “not every- 
thing, but I never refuse a request unless 
there is some good reason for it. 

“Some people think that discipline con- 
sists of prohibiting everything a child 
wants to do. Doris worked hard to pick 
those dandelions and she would have been 
heart-broken had I not appreciated them 
What if they do wilt? ‘Time enough to 
throw them out then. 

“Now take a look at the children.”’ 
Cousin Janet did so. The baby was con- 
tentedly cooing on the big ‘soft quilt on 
the floor near the fire, while Helen was 
sponging and drying his little body in a 
way that showed she had done it before. 
Doris was collecting and warming his 
clean clothes. 

“T was scared to death for fear I would 
drop my first baby the first time I bathed 
it,” said Mother, “‘and all because I had 
always been told that I could not do any- 
thing like that when I wanted to. You see 
the baby is perfectly safe on the floor and 
Helen is getting some valuable experience. 
Of course it doesn’t happen every day, 
but I really didn’t have time this morning 
and that kind of bath satisfies him much 
better than no bath at all.” 

Cousin Janet then peeped into the 
kitchen. The boys with carefully scrubbed 
hands and faces were cutting biscuits with 
a cat cookie cutter. ‘‘Why are you doing 
it like that?” she asked. ‘Have you no 
round cutter?” 

“Sure,” answered Bob, “but what’s the 
use of making them all round? Mother 
says she doesn’t have time for such things 
but we have, so we do it.” 

By this time Helen was getting things 
ready for the pudding. Mother came out 
to see that the oven was right and get the 
other things ready for dinner. ‘Do you 
see that they are learning, helping and 
playing altogether?” 

“T guess it’s worth trying,” answered 
Cousin Janet.—Mrs. C. A. Tedrick. 


GAMES THAT ALL CAN PLAY 

Many communities will be enjoying a 
round of parties this winter, and games 
should be provided in which both young 
and old can take part. Here are a few 
which have created a great deal of merri- 
ment_in our own neighborhood at such 
parties: 

Pass It On 

Appoint two leaders who will choose 
sides. Get as many on a side as space will 
allow. Set at the head of each line a box 
or basket, each of which contains exactly 
the same number and variety of articles. 
Twenty or thirty articles of various sizes 
and shapes will be needed. Buttons, pota- 
toes, spools, gloves, books, marbles, 
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safety pins, etec., may be used. But be 
sure the same things are in each basket. 
Set an empty box at the lower end of each 
line. At the word “Go” the leader grabs 
out an article which must pass thru the 
hands of every person in the line and be 
dropped into the box at the foot. The 
leader continues to pass the articles one at 
a time just as fastas he can handle them, 
and each one in the line does the same. If 

, article is dropped, it must be put back 
in the box again. When all have reached 
the foot, the last person in line starts 
passing the things back again. The side 
first finishing wins. Treat them to candy, 
and pass toothpicks to the losing side. 

Pillow Race 

Choose sides as before. Hand the lead- 
ers each a pillow and pillowcase. The 
pillow should be soft and the case a snug 
fit. At the word “Go” the leader puts on 
the case, the next in line takes it off, the 
next puts it on, etc. The line finishing 
first wins. This is great fun. 

Necktie Race 

Choose sides again. Supply each leader 
with a soft silk necktie, a windsor tie 
being best. At the given signal the leader 
puts the tie around his neck, ties it in a 
bow, unties it and passes it on. Fumbling 
fingers will tie it in a hard knot perhaps 
ind so prolong the fun. The side first 
dropping the tie at the end wins. 

A Drawing Contest 

This is a good game for a “starter” to 
break the ice and make everyone comfort- 
able. Provide each guest with pencil and 
paper. Have them number the paper as 
high as there are players in the game. Then 
pass to each another paper which bears 
on one side the name of an animal, fowl, 
etc., and on the opposite side just a num- 
ber printed in large, plain figures at the 
top. Each player must now draw the 
designated animal in the blank space be- 
low the number. He must also keep the 
name of the animal secret, so not even 
his nearest neighbor will know what he 
was supposed to draw. When all are 
finished, the pictures are pinned to the 
backs of the players and all start in to 
guess what the different pictures repre- 
sent. The answers are written down on the 
numbered sheet opposite the numbers 
corresponding to those which appear above 
the drawings. The player who gets the 
most of these correct should receive a 
picture, animal story book, or drawing 
book. Toy animals make good booby 
prizes. 

Advertisements 

Pin upon the walls a number of pic- 
tures cut from well-known advertise- 
ments. Number each picture. Pass 
around paper and pencil, have the guests 
number the sheets and then give them a 
few minutes to guess the name of the 
product or article each picture represents. 
If the slogan is left in the picture it will be 
more easily solved. Some simple prize 
may go to the one who gets the most right. 

Going to the Klondike 

{ll the guests sit in a circle around the 
room. Someone declares, ‘‘I am going to the 
Klondike. I shall take some bread with 
me. What will you take?” asking the next 
n line. Those who know the point of the 
game will select some article which begins 

ith the same letter as their first name. 
Thus the one who took bread was a 
Betty” or a “Benjamin.” Those who 
re not informed will select anything they 
think of, but will often be wrong and 
von't. be allowed to ‘“‘go.”’ After several 
times around, many will catch on and will 
enjoy the fun more than ever.—Mrs. F. L. 
Blount. 
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The Film 


To which authoritative 





anger 


dental opinion 


ascribes many tooth and gum disorders 


To cultivate tooth clearness and firm healthy gums. This way 


of combating film on teeth is advised by many authorities 


HAT many of the commoner 

tooth and gum troubles, and most 
cases of so-called “off-color” teeth, 
are due to a film that forms on teeth 
which ordinary brushing does not suc- 
cessfully combat, is the consensus of 
dental opinion. 


Run your tongue across your teeth, 
and you will feel this film—a slippery 
sort of coating. Film absorbs discolor- 
ations and thus makes teeth look dull 
and dingy. It breeds germs and bac- 
teria and invites tartar, decay and 
pyorrhea. It is a menace to tooth and 
gum health that must be constantly 
combated. 


Thus dental authorities now seri- 
ously urge that film be removed at 
least twice every day—in the morning 
and at bedtime. 
One can’t expect 
glistening teeth 
and proper gum 
protection unless 
this be done reg- 
ularly. 

To do SO obtain 
Pepsodent—a spe- 


FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day 
Dept. 919, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
jE RT ee Nee aor 


Address Sep oheseneese 





tube to The 


cial, film-removing dentifrice most 
dentists favor. It curdles the film, then 
removes it and polishes the teeth to 
high lustre in gentle safety to enamel. 


It combats the acids of decay. It acts, 
too, to firm and harden the gums; 
thus meeting, in many ways, the re- 


quirements of modern dental findings. 
Old-time dentifrices did not ade- 
quately fight film. That is why this 
modern protective way, as a twice a 
day habit in your home, and at least 
twice a year calls on your dentist, are 
being so widely advised today. 
Accept Pepsodent test 
Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. 
Brush teeth this way for 10 days. 
Note how thoroughly film is removed. 
The teeth gradually lighten as film 
coats go. Then for 
10 nights massage 
the gums with 
Pepsodent, the 
quality dentifrice, 
using your finger 
tips ;the gums then 
should start to 
firm and harden. 


Pepsodent Company, 


hicago, Ill, U. S. A. 
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Five Toys to Make for 


Christmas 


By MRS. J. W. TYRRELL 





little Paula cannot decide between Baby Doll, Goosey Lucy, Billy Whiskers, and Tommy Clown 


HERE is the baby who does not love and cherish her _In the originals, the clown doll’s cap and feet are made of black 
soft, cuddly, home-made doll until the last shred of cloth sateen, and his costume of black and white checked percale 
is gone? From six months until at least five or six years Goosey Lucy’s body and cape are made of red cotton crepe, wit! 


old, practically every child adores a plaything 
of thiskind. ILreally hesitate to call them toys, 
for they mean so much more to the youngsters 
than we can realize. The fascinating little 
animalsand the babydoll for which we 
are supplying patterns this month have 
been tried out most successfully with 
little Paula, aged 
two and a half. 
I wish you could 
have seen her 
sitting in the 
middle of the 
floor surrounded 
by toys, pickin 
up first one anc 
then another, 
and kissing each 
one rapturously. 
Your own ba- 
bies, or your 
young nieces 
and nephews, or 
your friends’ ba- 
bies, are just as 
sure to love 
them. 

We have even 
better than ordi- 
nary patterns 

















for you to use 
this year, for in Patterns and direc- 
order to simplify tions for making 


the putting to- these four lovable 
gether of the toys will be sent for 
pieces we have three 2-cent stamps 
printed directly 

on each pattern 

all needed directions, marking seam lines that belong together, 
and in every way making the pattern easy to follow. A nominal 
charge of four cents for the Baby Doll pattern and six cents for 
the other four toys, or ten cents altogether, is made merely to 
cover postage and part of the cost of printing. 

The four toys grouped together on the page are offered because 
they are smaller than Baby Doll, who requires a separate pattern. 
The clown doll measures approximately 17 inches from tip of 
sap to tip of toe when finished; Goosey Lucy (or Lucy Goosey, if 
you prefer) stands 12 inches tall; Billy Whiskers is about 11 inches 
tall, and the Little Pig (just right for baby’s first toy) is only 9 
inches high. Baby Doll, om the other hand, stands about 17 inches 
tall, and has a generous arm reach. This is truly the most lifelike 
feeling doll I have ever held, for it is shaped almost exactly like a 
baby, even to the bowed legs. 

Most of the toys can be made from scraps of suitable materials. 


a flat little bonnet of black sateen edged with white lace and with 
orange ribbons flying. Her costume is tastefully trimmed with 
lines of black and a black ribbon makes her “‘boa” or ruff, and 
the rosettes on her flat feet. Billy Whiskers and the piggy are 
made of scraps of a baby’s old white coat. Billy’s trousers are of 
red and white print, and his jacket of red flannel. Baby Doll is 
made of flesh-colored sateen, and her few necessary clothes were 
bought at the dime store, tho they could easily be fashioned at 
home from a piece of old knit underwear. 

All features on these toys are simply embroidered in appro- 
priate colors, before sewing up the seams, outline stitch being 
used ordinarily. The clown doll’s features are marked on with 
India ink, tho they may be embroidered 
also. 

If your church is having a bazaar, or if 
you yourself wish to make a little extra 
money, you will find that these toys sell 
excellently. 

Naturally, the more time and care you 
put into their making, the more fun you 
can have with them and the more attractive 
they are. 

They may be stuffed with cotton, kapock 
or moss, or even with scraps of cloth that 
have been snipped into tiny bits with the 








Complete direc- scissors. Sawdust would make them too 
tions for cutting heavy and lumpy. : 
and putting each On the following page is shown a “profile 
toy together are view of Goosey 
printed directly Lucy. It is really 
on the pattern. very difficult for 
All are extremely mere photography 
easy to make and and printers’ ink 
are even more at- to portray to you 
tractive than the her striking beau- 
photographs show ty! With her 
smart rec 
crepe cape » 
to match her own siin, her ‘* \ 
quaint black hat with its un- oe ~~ 
der-facing of white lace and its ~ Y 
orange rosette and streamers y a 
of baby ribbon, her black rib- / ; 
bon ruff and tie, she is most ~ _ * 


remarkable. As a matter of © ” . 


Baby Doll is so large that her pat- 
tern is printed on a separate pat- ae 
tern sheet. It will be sent alone for ‘ 4 
two two-cent stamps, or all five 
toys may be had for a dime or five 
two-cent stamps. Address your re- 
uest ta Editorial Department T, 
uceessful Farming, Des Moines, la. 


























CROSLEY 
RADIO 
All prices slight- 
ly higher west of 
Rocky Mts. 





This little 
double-circuit 1- 


tube set has 
made long dis- 
tance records. 
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The 4-29 in port- 
able form. 
oof ai 
*38 eet 
Five-tube tuned 
radio frequency. 
Iwo stages non- 
oscillating radio 
frequency ampli- 
fication, Crescen- 
don, two stages 
audio frequency 


amplification. 





5-tube, I dial 
control, acumi- 
nators, Crescen- 
don, power tube 
adaptability. 
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5-tubes. True- 
cascade amplifi- 
cation; non-oscil- 
lating, and non- 
radiating. 








In a mahogany 
console 5-tube 
5-50 receiver, 

Crosley Musi- 
one speaker, 
ample compart- 
ment for batter- 
ies 








Double drum 
station selector! 
Musicone and 
room for bat- 
terles and acces- 
sories, 
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cones i\ 
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3° 
12-inch size, 
$12.50. Super 
M usicone * 
$14 75. Musicone 
Deluxe $23.50. 


Also beautiful 
onsole with 
room for batter- 
sand accessor- 
ies as below. 








CROSLEY FEATURES 
HE “CRESCENDON” 
~~ When, on or 

* > dinary radios, 
~ACL ears must strain 
to catch a sta- 

™~ tion miles away, 
4 turn of the Crescendon 
on Crosley radios instant- 
swellsreceptionto 
room-filling volume. 








SUCCESSFUL 








TABLE MODEL 5-tube 5-50 Single 
dial control with graphic drum station 
selector. A mahogany cabinet of two- 
tone finish, beautifully trimmed with 


rose metal fittings. Incorporating 6 
amazing features—two of which 
(Acuminators and Creseendon) are ex- 
clusively Crosley’s. Price slightly higher 


Other new features 
markable 


FARMING 


One hand, one dial, one control— 
which radio manufacturers have been striving—is 
now perfected in the famous Crosley LOW-PRICED 
models, 5-50 and 5-75. 


5-tube 


incorporated 
sets—features 
Crosley radios amazing in their performance, re- 
gardless of price—are as follows: 


Single Dial Control 
5 TUBES 


POWER. TUBE ADAPTABILITY 


the goal towards 


which 






in these re- 


make 


The Crescendon—a device that builds up full, 
satisfactory volume on weak and distant stations. 


The Acuminators—these auxiliary tuners enable 
you to receive with great volume, because of sharp 
tuning, distant stations passed by and entirely 
missed on ordinary single dial control sets. With 
the use of the drum selector alone enough stations 
will parade by to satisfy everyone—but with the 


acuminators, even wider and better broadcast is 
opened to you. 


The All-Metal Chassis—a type of construction 


west of Rocky Mountains. 


CONSOLE MODEL 
5 tube 5-75 Single 
dial control with 
graphic drum station 
selector. A mahog- 
any cabinet, two- 
tone finish, into which 
is built the famous 
Crosley M usicone, 
cleverly concealed be- 
hind a silk screen. 
Cabinet will hold 
batteries and acces- 
sories. Stands 40 
inches high. Rose 
gold trimmings. 
Price slightly higher 
west of Rocky Moun- 





THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION, CINCINNATI—POWEL CROSLEY, Jr., 





Crosley manufactures radio receiving ‘ects, which are licensed under Armstrong U.S. Patent. No. rt 113,149 or under 
patent applications of Radio Frequency Laboratories, Inc., and other patents issued and pend 
operating station WLW, first remote control super- power station in America. All prices without accessories. 


ley several Crosley sets, this phase of manu- 


An exclusive Cros 
feature. ALL-METAL furnishes a substantial facture. 
SHIELDEDCHASSIS frame for mountingele THE SINGLE-DIAL 


ments, produces ex- STATION ELECTOR 


Q LA cellent alignment of _ Novhing in 
& ats *P es condensers, shields the 2 radio equals 
OF (CD units from each other, = 

> —~ preventsinterstage, im- . 





“* of single dial 
control. Crosley single 
drum control enabies 
you to find the stations 


proves the stability of 
the circuit, increases 
selectivity and saves 


This truly great radio 
costs by standardizing 


achievement, found in 





sought without log 
book or “‘tuning."’ 
THE “ACUMIN- 
ATORS"” Crosley Ac- 
(q) Uminators provide 
) Sharp tuning where 
reception spreads 
© (, broadly over dial, 
Y'easily tune out local 
and bring in far sta- 
tions. Ordinarily, once 
adjusted and they need 


ing. Owning and 


not be touched again. 

USE OF POWER 
TUBE. Power tube 
adaptability marks -~ 
theC rosley **5-50"", ) 
“5-75” and“RFL” 
sets. This feature 
typifies Crosley 
provision for best radio 
reception at moderate 
cost. 


which shields the various units and prevents 
interstage as well as external coupling. The result 
is a great saving in production costs and a greater 
efficiency in reception. 


Rich Mahogany Cabinets—beautifully finished and 
artistically decorated. The use of such high grade 
material for cabinet work is possible only because 
of the tremendous production program for 1927. 


The Crosley 5-50 and 5-75 are being welcomed by 
thousands of persons who have hesitated to replace 
their out-of-date equipment with sets containing 
the latest features because the cost was prohibitive. 


Now they can have the very latest developments 
in radio at a price that is easily within their reach 
—thanks to the genius of Crosley in reducing 
—_ costs by mass production. 


Go to your dealer—and learn what exquisite tone, 
wonderful selectivity and satisfactory volume are 
built into these two incomparable radios. 


President 


ed 
For Catalogue 
write Dept. 37 


QUALITY 
AND 
BEAUTY 
IN 
CABINETS 
AND 
CONSOLES 
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The Radiotron UX-201-A of today takes one- 


fourth the drain on your batteries . . 


. with five 


times the “electron emission,” as compared with 
a storage battery tube of 1921. It is being con- 
tinually improved! For the last word in efficiency, 
always be sure to get genuine RCA Radiotrons. 


RCA~Radiotron 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOLA 

















$4959 surcnior 


Wonderfulnew TRF circuit! A wizard for power, 

distance, tone. Brings in far-off programs clear 

as abell. Veryselective. Perfectly ma prem. 
Easy to operate. Beautiful finish 





walnut 
Try It 10 Da Satisfaction tis the 
comes 


greatest radio value. Big saving because 

BIRECT-FROM-FACTORY-T0-YOU. Compareit with any set 
costing three times as much! Satistection Guaranteed. 
Full Detalis FREE—Write today for all the facts. 
SUPERIOR RADIO MFG. CO., Dept. 121 
1422 Lydia Street, Kansas City, Mo. 









THIS WONDERFUL INVENTION 


converts any ordinary cook 
mie Stove into a gas range. 
— + OXO-GAS is made from 
kerosene and air. Cheaper, 
cleaner and more efficient 
than coal. Types for all 
heating purposes. Respons- 
ible distributors wanted. 


GLORIA LIGHT COMPANY, 
10S N. May Street, Chicago, Ulinois 


WE PAY 8 A WEEK, furnish auto and expenses to 
troduce our Soapand Washing Powder. 
Buss-Beach Company, Dept. 8S. F., Chippewa Falls, Wise. 








A good old Friend 


Remember theold-fashioned 
mustard plaster Grandma 
pinned around yourneck when 
you had a coldor asore throat? 

It worked, but my how it burned 

and blistered! 
' Musterole breaks up colds and does 
its work more gently. Rubbed over 
the throat or chest, it penetrates the 
skin with a tingling warmth that brings 
relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it is 
a clean, white ointment good for all 
the little household ills. 

Keep Musterole handy and use at 
the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, 
neuritis, rheumatism or a cold, 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 
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fact, the grown-ups like her just as well as 
the children do, and that is very well 
indeed. 

A rear view of Piggy is also shown on 
this page, illustrating the curliness of his 


Side view of Goosey 
Lucy and rear view 


of the Little Pig 


, . 


es 4 





tail. There is no pattern provided for the 
tail—it is simply a little wisp of the white 
material stitched and turned and drawn 
up in a permanent curl. 

Baby Doll offers much opportunity for 
ingenuity in her construction and in her 
clothing as well. She would be adorable 
in rompers and a sunbonnet, or in rea! 
baby clothes. She may be left bald- 
headed, or have a fine head of brown yarr 
hair, as in the illustration. Her hair in 
this instance was made by crocheting loops 
of the yarn which were then sewed down 
to her head. If you do not crochet, you 
can simply sew down rows of yarn to her 
head, making straight hair for the child 

The actual patterns will answer any 
other questions you may have as to just 
how to put the pieces of each pattern to- 
gether, how much material is needed, and 
how to stuff each figure. For example, the 
clown’s arms and legs are stuffed only up 
to the elbows and knees, so that he can be 
just as limber and ludicrous as a real 
clown could be. 





A BOWL OF LEFT-OVER BATTER 


There is hardly a farm woman who, 
sometime or other during her life, has not 
had to contend with the problem of what 
to do with a bowl of left-over batter- 
especially pancake batter. One hesitates 
to throw away good food, no matter how 
small the amount, but the dabs of batter 
left from the breakfast cakes seem so 
hopeless. 

Yet it should not be a difficulty, for 
batter of about the same consistency is 
the foundation of many puddings, cakes, 
muffins, fritters, ete. 

It takes just two things to make the 
most of sadk an ever-recurring situation 
a knowledge of fundamental batter propor- 
tions for the various mixtures, and a pio- 
neer mind. In other words, a good culinary 
imagination with its feet on the ground! 

While it is a mooted question whether 
one should do much free-hand cooking, 
still if one is well grounded in the proper 
yroportions of flour, baking powder, 
Squid, egg, etc., for the various batters, 
what a lot of fun one may have-with a 
bowl of left-over batter! 

The best way to become familiar with 
batter proportions is to use a good recipe 
for each group of batter foods, and get 
to know the “feel’’ of the batter as you 
stir it—its consistency. From that it is an 
easy step to free-hand cookery so far as 
left-overs go. 

What to make depends on the amount 
of batter there is. If, for instance, you 
have only half a cup of it, it would be 
sort of foolish to try to make a cake from 
it. It would be better to plan French toast 
for dinner or lunch, playing a little trick 
with it that not so many folks know about 
The usual method is to dip the bread 
slices in an egg-and-milk mixture, but 
if you will thin down your pancake batter 
just a wee bit, sprinkling just a pinch of 
baking powder over it as you thin it, and 
dip the slices of bread in that, frying them 
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in-hot deep fat, you will have a delightful 
surprise awaiting your family! 

You may use this same method for fry- 
ing eggplant slices, or half-inch thick slices 
of cucumbers. Be sure you use deep fat 

, get the proper effect. 

Fritters are simple to make from left- 
over batter, because the consistency is 
about the same, perhaps a bit thicker. The 

ile for baking powder to be added the 
next day, is one teaspoonful for each 

approximate cupful of batter. When you 
are to use such a batter the next day, keep 
it in the ice box, covered with a damp 
cloth. In addition to the baking powder, 
ise aN appropriate amount of canned 
corn for corn fritters (on the basis of 
two-thirds of a cupful of corn to two 

cupfuls of flour in the original recipe); 
or use mashed or crushed fruits, such as 
cooked apples, canned pineapple, mashed 
bananas, etc., for the fruit fritters that are 
so popular. Drain off juice, if any, to be 
made into a sauce to serve with them. 

To make a satisfactory cake from left- 
over batter, use either liquid or melted 
shortening. Add enough flour, baking 
owder, salt and sugar to make the cake 
the requisite size. Then use the beaten 
egg and milk to moisten it to the proper 
consistency, adding the shortening last. 

Perhaps muffins will appeal to you. 

here is wide opportunity for originality 

the making of them, for there are so 
ny impromptu kinds that are even 
iore delicious than the familiar white 
flour ones. Whole wheat flour may be 
ised, with chopped nuts; or a combination 
part bran and part whole wheat and 
part. white flour, when one also uses raisins 
flavor; or part white flour and part 
cornmeal, with chopped candied orange 
peel to add a piquant touch; to say noth- 
ing at all of blueberry muffins in season, 
or out of season via a good canned brand 
or your own kind. 

When pancakes are the order of the 
day almost the year round, the easiest 
thing in the world is to place the pan of 
batter in the ice box overnight, with a 
damp cloth for a cover, pe use it for 
cakes again the next day by adding one 
teaspoonful of baking powder to each 
approximate cupful of batter. Sprinkle 
it over the top, and then stir it in well just 
before using. To vary the flavor, use 
bread crumbs, or corn, or fruit, or cooked 
and finely chopped lamb or veal. 

All kinds of delicious batter puddings 
may be concocted by using different fruits. 
Even steamed and suet puddings may be 
made, too. 

Once you have caught on to the trick of 
ising up the small batches of left-over 
batter, you will save yourself much worry, 
money and work, and will have had a lot 
of fun doing it. —Irene Hume Taylor. 


WALNUT LOAF 


My family and friends pronounce the 
following dish excellent. I worked it out 
in my own kitchen and find it easily made. 
It serves as the main dish for dinner: 

Walnut Loaf 

134 ecupfuls of milk 

\¢ ecupful of sweet cream 

334 cupfuls of corn flakes or bran flakes 

¢ cupful of chopped. walnut meats 

2 eggs, well beaten 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 te aspoonful of sage 

1 tablespoonful of chopped onion 

1 tablespoonful of frying fat 

Beat the eggs, add milk and cream. Fry 
onion in fat until tender but not brown. 
Run nutmeats thru the foodchopper. Mix 
dry ingredients and add to the milk and 
egg mixture. Add the onion and allow to 
stand a few minutes until the mixture 
thickens. Bake in an oiled loaf pan until 
set. Do not try to bake until hard and dry 

s it will harden as it cools. Turn upside 
wn when almost cold, allowing the loaf 

slide onto a platter. Slice cold and 
rve with a garnish or slice and fry. 

If less flakes are used in this recipe 
t makes delicious sandwich filling. Spread 
hile hot.—Florence Bascom-Phillips. 
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you can put a NEW 1927 

Model W estingale 5-tube Radio in your own 
home and use it to your heart’s content;on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
Entertain your family and friends. Listen to the music, concerts, 
sports, news, market reports from stations all over 
the country. Compare it with other sets for 






















DON’T HAVE TO KEEP IT. 
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Right now we want to 
lace one demonstrating set 
neach locality, because we 
know that demonstration will 
sell more sets. This is your chance 
to get a Westingale Radio at a bi 
a and make it pay you big 
mon 
For . ai mited time we offer a big re- 
duction way below retail prices on the 
FIRST Westingale outfit placed in each 
locality. Anyone can make quick sales and 
big profits in taking orders for Westingale 
sets. No radio — perience necessary. We 
show you how. $50 to $100 a week—full or 
spare time. Our “FREE book tells all about it 


Your Own Radio—FREE 
Our FREE Catalog also 
explains a plan whereby 
you can put a Westingale 
Radioin your home on 30 
Days’ Trial—demonstraté 
it to your neighbors and 
friends in your spare time, 
and get your own set without 
cost, before the tris 
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simple control? 
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Before you buy, get our 




















count offer for those who write 
Mail the coupon or a post 
card today. 















§ Westingale Electric Co., 





Offer. 


New -192 - ~ ey Dial 


beautiful appearance—wonderful performance and low 
price—and if you are not convinced that Westingale 
gives you the greatest measure of Radio satisfac- 
tion and the best value for the money—YOU 


Powerful-Dependable 


ef) 


5-Tubes—Coast to Coast 


AGENTS Don't buy any Radio until yousend the coupon 
WANTED below for our FREE Catalog, which pictures 
uy at Cost and describes both the new 1-Dial and 2-Dial 
Models. Why pay more? Why not get the 


NEWEST Radio? Why take chances when 
all we ask is a 30-Day Trial at our risk to 
convince you that these NEW 1927 
ingale Models are years ahead in po 
reception—wonderful loud, clear tone— 


Look at these two distinctive Westingale 
Models—they’re the last word in every 
Way. Every late feature—every new 
worth-while idea is embodied in their 
makeup. Newest style period type _cabi- 
nets. Two-tone, hand-rubbed Walnut 
front panels enhanced with 
Spanish Galleon design em- 
bossed in dull gold, these 
Westingale Models are unsurpassed 
in appearance—unbeatable in per- 
formance—and unbeatable in price. 


Catalog which describes these two 
new Radio Sets and explains our 30 
Day Trial Offer. Also a special dis- 
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Dept. 372-1751 Belmont Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Please send your FREE Catalog on the New 
1927 Westingale Radios. Also full particulars 
of your Special Discount on the first outfit 
§ placed in each locality and your FREE Radio 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


“Put the Stock Under Cover— 


the Radio says a Blizzard’s Due 


ON'T think of the Day- 

Fan Radio as a luxury. 
You need one. Farmers tell us 
that radio on the farm saves 
them money. One man writes 
that he saved his entire stock 
one night because he heard over 
the radio that a blizzard was 
coming. Another farmer in New 
Jersey, growing fancy potatoes, 
got from fifty cents to a dol- 
lar more per sack, by keeping 
in touch with crop reports 
and knowing where he could 
sell his produce for the most 
money. 


But remember you need a 
radio you can rely on. Day- 
Fan is the radio used by 
great broadcasting stations. 
That's all you need to know. 













1»? 


It is easy to operate, has a beautiful 
tone, great volume, and great distance 
range. It is priced from $89.00 up and 
comes in five, six, and seven-tube 
models. Day-Fan will pay for itself in a 
very short time in profits. Write us for 
free booklet and address of nearest dealer. 


DAY-FAN ELECTRIC CO. 
Dept. S. F. 3, Dayton, Ohio 
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How to Make 
Better 
Christmas Gifts 


For the man who enjoys a home workshop, 
especially in the holiday, gift-making season, 
LePages’s has just issued two practical and 
sosiek bacha, called, “‘LePage’s Practical Sug- 
gestions for the Home Workshop”, and, 
“LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book”. These books 
give simple, practical directions for making 
strong joints with LePage’s Glue, for covering 
up small errors in workmanship with LePage’s 
new product, LePage’s Gesso, and for decorat- 
ing finished articles in a most pleasing way 
with LePage’s 
Gesso. These 
books will be 
valuable to any 
home workshop 








LePage’s GESSO 
} To make one cup of 
i} Te —— e d to craftsman who 
4 cups whiting, | . iia 
gill can LePage's | wants his work 
| Glue, 3 teaspoons lin- || to come as near 
seed ‘oil and 3 tea- || as possible to 
] 
| 


Recipe for making | 


spoons varnish. Mix the skill of the 
until smooth. trained cabinet- 
—— —————! maker. Both 
sent upon re- 


AGE’S ceipt of 10 
[E cents, mg 
GLUE 








stamps. 
coupon today 





Le Page’s Craft League, 

Dept. LL-1, Gloucester, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find 10 cents 
(coin or stamps) in payment for Le Page’s two 
new books as stated above. Please send a copy 
of each to:— 

Name 

Street 

City Seeds ..... State 








Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets. 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. Sample package free. t0LLETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 309. Amsterdam, N. Y. 


AMAZING NEW CLEANER—Washes clothes with- 

out rubbing. Cleans floors, Tile, Woodwork every- 

thing. Sells 25c. Profit 17c. Work all or sparetime, 
$12.50 worth of goods free if you act quick. SAMPLE FREE. 


Sestever Products Co. 1945 SW, Irving Park, Chicago 











Better Prices 
for Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” gives that 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 





Before churning add 
one-half teaspoonful to 
each gallon of cream and 
‘ out of. your churn comes 
butter of Golden June 
shade. “Dandelion But- 
ter Color” is purely vege- 
table, harmless, and 
meets all State and Na- 
tional food laws. Used 
for years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t color 
buttermilk. Absolutely 
tasteless. Large bottles 

Ze cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Write for FREE 
SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & Richardson, 


Co., Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 














400 Canale PowerLamp, no soot, no smoke, easy to operate, 
‘ burns paso’ or + 2 
times brighter than oil lamps. 


300 Candie 


. 
can used by most everybody. 
Just the thing to light poultry 
[9 house to increase winter egg pro- 
duction. Our generators are Guare 
anteed 1 

years. 


Self Heating 
tron, burns 


hours on ¢ fill- 
ing at a cost of 
le. Heal 










—_—— down. 
Also a complete line of electrical appliances. 

Do you have trouble with 
our mantles cracking or 
alling off easily? Send 15¢ 

in stamps for sample Wood 

Fibre qivlegupcenteed 
be the strongest mantle made. These mantles will fit all makes 
of gasoline lamps and lanterns, Be sure to state whether you 
have a 1 or 2 mantle fixture. 
Goootine & Revqoene Cantes, Lantern, AGENTS 
Heaters, Fiat trons, Camp Stoves 
OW Burners. WRIE FOR circULAR. WANTED 








PIEPGRAS LIGHT CO., 346 Pewérs Bldg., Tinley Park, fll. 
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MAKE SOME SHADE PULLS 


Most girls are anxious to add distinc- 
tive touches to their rooms. I am glad ty 
present one which is inexpensive enoug) 
to be within the reach of everyone, 
useful that no one should be without it, 
interesting that you do not want to la 
it down while you are making it, and 
different that your friends begin casting 
admiring glances at it as soon as they » 
it and begin studying its seeming intri- 
cacies—a shade pull. 

How to Make It 

Decide on the length you want the pu 

The one pictured measures nine inches 

















Showing how to tie the threads 


(It may be an inch longer or shorter 
Get a smooth board about four inches 
longer than the pull is to measure. Put a 
nail about one inch from each end. 

The pull is made with No. 3 ecru crochet 
cotton. Twelve inches from the end 
crochet a chain of 36, cut off the thread 
twelve inches beyond the chain and pull 
the last loop thru the first. Loop the chain 
onto one nail and tie the loose ends onto 
the other. 

Now decide on the spacing for the plain 
and twist of the pull. This again is op- 
tional. The one pictured is two inches 
plain, 1 twist, 1 plain, 1 twist, 2 plain. 
Mark your spacing on the board. 

Take a piece of ecru thread two and 
one-half yards long. Find the middle 
of it and loop it thru the 36 chain. Now 
you are ready for tying your knots. Fol- 
ow the picture for tying them. First, 
throw the left hand thread over the tight 
threads, bring the right hand thread unde: 
the tight threads and under the loop 
formed when left hand thread is thrown 
over. Second, reverse, throwing right hand 
thread over tight threads and bringing 
left hand thread under tight threads and 
under loop formed when right hand thread 
is thrown over. For the twisted part do 
not reverse but throw the same thread 
over each time. Follow the marks on the 
board for plain and twist. 

To make cap.—Crochet a chain of 9 
and close, new row increase to 14 chain: 
Continue 14 chain for ten rows. 

To make tassel—Wind ecru cotton 
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afound a piece of heavy cardboard about 

» inches long the desired number of 
times (about 100). Slip off and tie onto 
shade pull. 

Slip cap over, trim ends, and the pull is 
completed. 

As to the cost, a 60-yard ball costing 
10 cents makes 21 4, tassels, thus making 
tassel cost 4 cents. At least ten pulls and 

caps may be made from one ball the en- 
tire cost, therefore, being around 5 cents 
eac *h. 

[ know when you get the pulls made for 
your room, you are going to decide that 
the parlor needs them, then you will 
probably remember that the dining room 
h is not had pulls for a year or two, and 
you will keep on until you have made 
. isseled pulls for all over the house. And, 
by the way, what about a set of six to send 
to Aunt Maud for a Christmas present?— 
Janet Cation Thurston. 


PREPARING DUCKS FOR THE 
TABLE 


Many people who are adept at prepar- 
ing other fowls for the table consider 
ducks very difficult to dress. In fact this 
opinion is so common as to make it diffi- 
cult for the duck raiser to dispose of 
his product in some sections of the coun- 
try, unless dressed. 

Most people in dressing chickens at 
home scald them to remove the large 
feathers and then singe them to remove 
the “pin feathers.” Trying the same 
method with ducks. proves so unsatis- 
factory that the conclusion is natural that 
ducks are a very disagreeable fowl to 
handle. 

Ducks should be dry picked. This should 
be done immediately, before the animal 
heat leaves, after killing. Then dissolve a 
small quantity of paraffine in boiling 
water and scald the duck in this to remove 
the down. Remove from the hot water, 
and as soon as the paraffin begins to con- 
geal, rub briskly with a towel. The down 
comes off like magic. Then singe as one 
would a chicken and the job is done. If, 
as is sometimes the case, the paraffin re- 
moves both down and feathers, the 
singeing may be omitte 

The usual procedure is to truss and 
stuff a duck, Dut if one prefers, a duck 
can be cut up and cooked in a variety of 
ways. One very good way is to roll the 
pieces in flour and brown on each side in 
hot fat, place in a small roaster together 
with the fat in which it was browned, 
cover with boiling water, place the two 
parts of the roaster together and cook for 
several hours in the oven. An occasional 
replenishing of water may be necessary 
tho the water should be pretty well 
cooked out when ready to serve. A gravy 
may be made over it the last thing, if de- 
sired, or potatoes, rice or macaroni, 
previously cooked, may be added instead. 
—Mrs. H. H. P 


CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 

Most of you who read this announce- 
ment have probably been reading Suc- 
cessful Farming magazine for a long time. 
In that time, perhaps even in the last 
issue, you have undoubtedly found many 
. suggestion that helped you—a recipe 
that you have ever since been proud to 
use, an answer to your unasked question 
as to how to decorate your living room, to 
irrange your kitchen, or to feed your flock 

of hens. It may have been a point of eti- 
quette with which you needed help. 

This month, please write a letter on the 
subject. ‘“The "Best Help I Have Received 
l'rom Successful Farming.” Keep your 
letter to the usual length of 300 words, 
writing as clearly and neatly as you would 
write to your best friend. Send it to the 
Home Department Editor, Successful 
farming, Des Moines, Iowa, before De- 
cember 1, 1926. The usual prizes of $5, 
‘3, $2 and five special prizes of $1 each 

ill be awarded. Will you please give the 
ime of your county when you write? 
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Makes 
Kids Husky 


by this new, easy way 
of thoroughly dukhie Oat Flakes in 
3 Minutes exactly (no more—no less) 


No more frantic rushing to prepare a nourishing hot breakfast. 
Only 3 minutes of boiling required to thorough hly cook 3 Min- 
uTE Oat Faxes. Deliciously different with a new nutlike flavor. 
Perfectly digestible. Ready in a jiffy. 

The Secret: Fireless Cooked 
—AtThe Mill—For12 Hours 


Our new and exclusive process of 
selection, grading and treatment of 
oats has completely revolutionized 
the cooking of oat flakes for break- 
fast.. Here is the secret: in process- 
ing 3 Minute Oar Fiaxgs, the oats, 
still in their jackets, are Fireless 
Cooked —At The Mill (in their own 
moisture only)—For 12 Hours. When 
dried and hulled, the flakesare tender 
and completely free from that flouri- 
ness that cooksintoa paste. This pre- 
cooking at the mill makes 3 Minute 
Oat Faxes the only oat flakes that 
cook thoroughly on your stove by 
boiling for 3 minutes exactly. 


More Nourishing 


Because More Digestible 


Oats are a balanced diet of vita- 
mines, minerals, tissue-building pro- 


tein—long recognized as the most 
energizing and sustaining food. But 
to be nourishing, they must be per- 
fectly digestible. This new way of 
processing 3 Minute Oar FLaxes 
produces a degree of digestibility 
never before possible. It breaks 
down the starch cells, completely 
dextrinizing the starches. Even babies 
can digest 3 Minute Oar Faxes. 
And it is a body-building food for 
children. 


New and Unequaled 
Nutlike Flavor 


No other oat flakes taste like 3 Min- 
ute Oat Faxes because none are 
made like it. This new process, 
known only to us, develops a dis- 
tinctly different nutlike flavor. It 
cannot be equaled and is found only 
in the genuine 3 Minute Oat 
FLakes. Taste it today, 
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Ask Your Grocer 
for 3 MINUTE OAT FLAKES 


If he cannot supply you, send us his name and 
socents, for which we will send you, postpaid: 

2 packages of 3 Mrvute Oar Praxes 

1 package of 3 Mmvute Hommy Garrs 

I package of 3 Minute Baan and Wunart Fraxes 


Use this coupon today 


| THREE MINU UTE CEREALS COMPANY, 
| Department 13-C, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


For enclosed s0 cents please send me: 


t. | 2 packages of 3 Minute Oar Fraxes 1 package of 3 Movurs Hommvy Garrs 
1 package of 3 Minute Baan and Wueat Fraxes 








“t) Grocer’s Name. . 


Regular Vedios: 10¢ | Grocer's Address. . . . 
Family Size, 25¢ ES AN ae Pp eerie eas Skee oe 
Except in Far West and Canada | Address Din ab hocnth6s000 $0 db de bese Gnkdevep>aseosonebouseel ° 


(this must be given) whieh. 
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When you open your oven 
door are you sure to find light 
delicious baking? Ordo you 
trust to hope and luck? 


Being sure with a Majestic 
Range is making happier 
kitchen hours and healthier 
families in thousands of 
homes. 


For almost 40 years the de- 
pendable Majestic Range has 
been taking the guess out of 
baking. No wonder it is 
used in great hotels where 
baking must not fail and in 
more private kitchens than 
any other range. 


Beautiful in up-to-date nickel 
and enamel, it is especially 
designed to save fuel and re- 
pairs, and to provide twelve 
gallons of ready hot water in 
its copper reservoir. 
Enjoy sure, easy baking the 
Majestic way. Enjoy econ- 
omy too. For the Majestic 
—the finest range made— 
actually costs less per year of 
service than any other range. 
Choose your Majestic at your dealer’s 
today. Or write us for dealer’s name 


and handsome, illustrated Beauty 
Book describing this unusual range. 


MAJESTIC MFG. COMPANY 
2139 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 


putati: 












Right or 
left hand 
hot water 
reservoir 


as desired 









You Sure? 


™@reat Majestic 


The Range with a 
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A view of the living room and sun parlor in the Watts’ hom 


A Modern Farm Home 


A HOME on a farm would hold no horrors 

for the most modern apartment house 
keeper if it were as complete and up to 
date as the home of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Watts, Cowley county, Kansas. 

The Watts’ home is a real “rural home’’ 
about seven miles from the nearest town 
but their farm home is equipped. with 
everything from radio connections in 
every bedroom to an electric cook stove 
and electric refrigerator in the kitchen. 

Mrs. Watts admits that from a house- 
keeper’s point of view her home seems too 
good to be true. 

“Every time I turn on the kitchen 
faucets and swing them back out of the 
way, for we have the swinging kind in- 
stead of stationary ones, or start my 
electric stove, or pull out electrically made 
ice from the refrigerator, or sit down to 
listen to radio concerts while I iron with 
the electric iron, I feel like pinching myself 
to see if I am really living way off in the 
country,’”’ declares Mrs. Watts. 

“T have three little girls to take care of 
but even so I manage easily to do all my 
house work, laundry work, sewing, help 
with the chickens—for we specialize on 
chickens on our farm—and still have time 
for pleasure and visiting.” 

The arrangement of her home, Mrs. 
Watts says, is most convenient. The front 
portion opens into a hallway with winding 
stairway and closet in it. To the right is 
the long living room with its open fireplace 
and windows on three sides. Just off from 
the living room is a sun porch, the chil- 
dren’s own sanctum. The sun porch is a 
life-saver with three children, according 
to Mrs. Watts. “There I have a place for 
the little girls’ toys, a place for maga- 
zines and books and for flowers. The 
children always play there and are learn- 
ing to put their toys away there instead 
of scattering them over the house.” 

To the left of the entrance is the dining 
room which leads to the kitchen, the joy 
of Mrs. Watts’ housekeeping. In the 
kitchen are built-in cupboards taking up 
the whole west wall except for the window 
space over the sink. Two stoves, an elec- 
tric stove with oven and a modern wood 
and coal range with oven regulator, con- 
sole Mrs. Watts for the lack of gas for 
cooking. The electric refrigerator is in- 
stalled on the east wall. The dresser-tops 
and sink have been built to suit Mrs. 
Watts’ height. Opening into the kitchen 
is the cozy breakfast room with windows 
on three sides, in reality a small sun 
porch. The breakfast room is a great time 


saver and convenience, Mrs. Watts says 

The back entrance leads to the kitchen 
or to the basement steps. ‘‘This is a splen- 
did feature for farm homes,’’ declares Mrs 
Watts, “‘because things carried in from the 
fields can be taken directly to the base- 
ment without having to be tracked thru 
the house. Our basement is divided into 
furnace room, wash room, room for storing 
vegetables and canned goods, and a room 
for the incubator. 

“Upstairs the roomy closet in every 
bedroom and a spacious linen closet in the 























A view showing the kitchen and delightful 
breakfast room 


hallway make housekeeping light. Hard- 
wood floors all over the house are easily 
kept clean. The walls are all painted, Mr 
Watts having decorated them himsell. 
“The walls of the house are 16 inches 
thick, weather stripped and calked thru- 
out. It is valued at about $12,500, but 
because Mr. Watts was able to do so 
much of the work himself, it cost us con- 
siderably less. We aimed at putting in 
substantial and practical things that 
would last and give real comfort without 
much fussiness.’’—Julia Gontrum Hill 
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THE BRAVE LITTLE DANDELION 

Once upon a time there was a dandelion 
crowing in the grass. He was only a little 
green bud, very small at first, and very 
tightly closed, clinging closely to mother 
plant, who tenderly guarded him and his 
little brothers and sisters. 

rhe spring was cold and wet, and the 
baby buds often shivered. Then mother 
plant would say, ‘“‘Cheer up, little buds. 
Some day the sun will shine. Swell and 
~~ Soon you will blossom.’ 

But the little buds only crawled down 
closer and shrank up tighter, and said, 
“Oh, we can’t! It is so cold and shivery!” 

Still mother plant tenderly whispered, 
‘Grow, littie buds, swell and grow.”’ 

Then the little dandelion bud said to 
himself, ‘‘Mother plant says ‘Swell and 
grow.’ Mother plant knows,” so he began 
to push against his outer cove ring as hard 
as he could, and soon a little streak of 
vellow began to show thru the green. 

Then he began to grow tall, and to get 

vay from the shelter of mother plant, 

o pushed him higher and higher, and 
still whispered, ‘‘Grow, little bud. Swell 

nd grow. 

Che cold spring rains fell on him, and 
the chill spring wind blew on him. The sun 
shone only now and then, and his little 

others and sisters still wrapped them- 
selves closely in their green coverings and 
shivered, but he pushed and pushed until 
he was half ren: But still mother 
plant whispe red, “Grow, little bud. Swell 
and grow.” 

At last one morning the sun broke thru 
the clouds, and shone on the meadow, and 
the sunbeams gently kissed the little bud. 
\t their soft touch, the green covering 
fell away, and the little bud, now a large, 
yellow flower, held up a smiling face to 
greet the sunshine. Still mother plant 
fondly whispered, “Grow, little flower, 
grow. 

By and by little dandelion’s golden 
petals began to change, and soon every- 
one of them had shining white wings. 
Then one day the south wind came along 
ind, whisk!—off went every silver wing 
dancing over the meadow, and only a little 
ald head was left nodding in the sun- 
shine. 

Then the little dandelion’s work was 
over, and he began to get very. drowsy, 
vhile mother plant rocked him gently, and 
murmured, ‘Sleep, little tired one, sleep.”’ 

But while the little dandelion slept, the 
silver-winged petals danced here and 
there over the meadow, carried by the 
breeze, until at last tired and wary they 
fell to the earth, who gently covered them 
and tueked them up for a long winter’s 
hap 

\ll thru the cold winter they slept. 
When in the spring the south wind came 
whispering, ‘‘Awake, little playfellows, 
wwake,’’ from every place where the little 
dandelion’s wings were sleeping, sprang 
a tiny green plant, that before the summer 
was over was crowned with golden blos- 


~— 


s for the little dandelion’s brothers and | 
sisters, the foolish buds that only shivered | 


ind clung closer to mother plant, they 
shriveled and shrank, smaller and smaller, 
til at last they were all dried up, and 
) one ever knew anything about them.— 
ima F,. Bush. 
ven the best of housekeepers will have 
| baked sweet potatoes left over. Boil 
y for a few minutes to soften 
, peel, and mash, either with a fork 
)tato ricer, and make them into a nice 
pudding, with egg, milk, and spices. 
1 can use it as the filling for a pie, or 
in a pan “right so.” 
& tsa —— a 
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SUCCESSFUL 


Try_These Famous 
Farm Recipes 


They provide substantial 
health building foods that 
vigorous farm life demands. 
Give your family an enjoy- 
able treat. Write for valu- 
able Calumet Cook Book 
Free, containing the choicest 
Recipes ever presented to 
the housewives of America. 
Calumet Baking Powder 
Co., 4100 Fillmore St., 
Chicago. 
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DOUBLE 
ACTING 











CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


RAISIN BREAD 


8 cups flour 1 level teaspoon salt 
8level teaspoons Cal- 11/3 cups milk 
umet Baking Powder 1 cup raisins 

1/3 cup sugar legs 

Mix and sift dry ingredients together. 
Beat eg¢ with milk, then add raisins 
which have been mixed with a little of 
the flour. Bake one hour in two medium 
sized greased bread pans in a slow oven 
at 250 to 300 degrees F. 


ee enn 
CALUMET BISCUITS 

4 cups flour 
4 level tablespoons butter or lard 
@ level teaspoons Calumet Baking 

Powder 1 1/2 cups milk 
1 level teaspoon salt 
Sift flour once, then measure, add salt 
and baking powder and sift three 
times, rub shortening in with fork or 
spoon, add milk, mix lightly, turn out 
on a well floured board and roll or pat 
one inch thick, cut and bake in quick 
oven [450 degrees F.] fifteen minutes. 


CHOCOLATE FROSTING 

3 1/2 squares unsweetened chocolate 
5 tablespoons milk Yolks of 2 eggs 
2 cups powd’d sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Melt chocolate over hot water, add one- 
half the sugar, and milk; add remain- 
ing sugarand yolk of e gs; then cookin 
double boiler until it t ickens, stirring 
pcan we A at first, that the mixture 

be perfectly smooth. Cool slight- 
“" lavor and spread. 


PRUNE FILLING 
Cook to a paste 1/3 pound prunes, “fe 
cup sugar, 1/3 cup water andi te 
lemon juice. When cool eprend @ 
dough. 





BRAN MUFFINS 


2 tablespoons shortening 1 cup bran 
ve cup sugar cup flour 
1 egg 3/4 cup milk 
Z2level teaspoonsCalumet 1/4level tea- 
Baking Powder spoon salt 


Mix shortening and sugar together, add 
the egg. Mix and sift flour, baking pow- 
der, salt. To creamed mixture add the 
bran, then milk, alternately with the 
sifted dry ingredients. Pour into 
greased muffin tins, and bake in a 
moderate oven [400 degrees F.| for 20 
minutes. Raisins or dates may be 
added if desired. 





NUT SPICE CAKE 


1/4cup butter 1 teaspoon cinnamun 

1 cup sugar 1/2 teaspoon cloves 

2 eggs 1/2 teaspoon ginger 

2 cups flour 3/4 cup milk 

2 level teaspoons Calumet Baking 
Powder 1/2 cup chopped nuts 

Cream the butter, add the sugar grad- 

ually, and beat the eggs and add them. 

Sift the flour, baking powder and spices 

together. Add the milk and dry ingre- 

dients alternately, stir in the nuts, 

pour into a loaf cake pan, and bakeina 

moderate oven at 350-375 degrees F. 





SALES 2'/, TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 











Candle Power : 
Burns 96% Air 


Amazing invention in ‘fable lamps— 
wall lamps — hanging lamps and 
lanterns. Brilliant, soft, mellow white 
light. Burns 96% "air, only 4% cheap 
gasoline or kerosene (coal- oil). No 
chimneys to clean, no soot, no smoke, no 
odor, simple, safe—easy to operate. Lights 
with match. 20 times brighter light than 

wick lamps at one-haif cost. reatest 





















improvement in home and farm Hght- 
ing of the age. Patented. 
HOME 
TRIAL 


No risk, no obligation. Try it AGEN Ts 


30 days and send it back if not 
satisfied. Just write today for | 860 to $100 A Week 


this FREE Trial and Special | If you want to earn big 
Price Ofter to quickly introduce | ™oney write me quickly 
this light in your locality. Be | for sales plan. No experl- 
the first to send your name and [ence or capital required. 
address. Write now before you | Outfit furnished free to 
miss this opportunity. Hand- | Workers. Exclusive territ- 
some descriptive catalog of all | Ory. Big season now on. 
styles FREE. Address me personally, 


say: “‘send agents Free 
The AAT timp wide. Outfit offer.”’ J. C. Steese, 


OHIO Pres. 























SPECIALTY CANDIES 
CANDY manufactured eat home 
tor lZc to 25c a Ib., sell at 40c to $1.00. 
Ragedsie’ s “‘New System Specialty 
Candy Factories"’ sets you up at once in 
big-paying business. Free Candy Book. 
W. Hillyer Ragsdale 
MONEY DR- 52, B.Orange,N J. 







200 Sheets--- 100 Envelopes 


High grade, clear, white bond paper—unusually em« coth writing eur 


face. Size 6x7 inc mee with envel pes to match. Has that crisp, crackly 
“feel” that identifies it to everyone ae superior quality static ab 
Special handy box keeps oene r and envelopes in A and easily 


reached. preventing waste. 


Your Nameand Address Printed FREE! 


on every ghost and envelope, in rich, dark blue, up to 4 linea. Type 
ie Plate othi Conignee especially tor clearness and good taste. 


Makes a personal stationery you will be delighted to use. An ideal 
gift printed with your friend's name. This stationery uapri vinted would 
ordinarily cost more than 25; our jarge productic at narrow 


margin mekes this special offer possible. 





| Just send your name and address (write or print « learly) with $1.25 
| and this generous box of stationery will come to yc ne packed, 
| postage grenald. Money returned if you are not more than sati« fied. 
| Order today 


SUPERIOR STATIONERY CO. 255058 


ACLEAN SKIN 


is the basis of beauty. Thousands 
possess it because the soap they use is 


Resinol 
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No. 2847—The Vogue of Shirring. The pat- material with half a yard of 36-inch contrasting. sizes 18 years and 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches to bu 
tern is furnished in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, No. 2861—Practical Dress. The patternisfur- bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 nee of 40-inch to hel 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 nished in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 40, 42 material with 1% yards of 18-inch contrasting. nd ¢ 
requires 34% yards of 40-inch material with 44-yard and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 314 No. 2866—Girls’ and Misses’ Apron. The 
of 36-inch contrasting. yards of 40-inch material with 14-yard of 32-inch pattern for this attractive apron may be had in fe 
No. 2858—Afternoon Frock. The pattern contrasting. sizes medium and large. The large size requires on 
comes in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 40, 42 No. 2849—Coat Frock. The pattern is obtain- 134 yards of 36-inch material. Was D 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 27% able in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 40, 42 and No. 2798—Child’s One-Piece Dress With ;, 
yards of 40-inch material with 334 yards of ribbon. 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards Bloomers. The pattern may be had in sizes 2, 4, Che 
No. 2631—Junior Frock. The pattern for this of 40-inch material with 34-yard of 40-inch con- 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 8 requires 314 yards of Fir 
clever style can be had in sizes 6, 8, 10,12 and 14 __trasting. 36-inch material. re 
years. Size 8 requires 17% yards of 40-inch material No. 2845—Crepe Roma and Metal Embroid- No. 2865—Nightdrawers. The pattern for this Vand 
with 7-yard of 27-inch contrasting. Embroidery ery. The pattern can be had in sizes 18 years and comfortable sleeping garment is obtainable in sizes R 
pattern No. 704 (blue or yellow) is 15 cents. 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 requires 234 yards Her 
No. 2846—Graceful Silhouette. The pattern 36 requires 34% yards of 40-inch material with 4- of 36-inch material. nt 
for this stunning style can had in ‘sizes 16 and yard of 36-inch contrasting. No. 2326—Boys’ Coat. The pattern cuts in sizes Th; 
18 years and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust No. 2853—Suitable for Stout Figures. The 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 2°4 shen 
measure, Size 36 requires 344 yards of 40-inch pattern for this new slender style can be had in yards of 36-inch materia’ Sumn 
Fiy 
H sx 
: Lulu 
To order any of the items shown on this page eS —styles for morning, Mrs 
How to Order neem aay name and address plainly, give Our Winter Book of Styles afternoon and evening. nois* 
correct number and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate And nine picture dressmaking lessons. You just glance at the pictures and WE. 
pattern ordered ,and address your letter to Pattern Dept.,Successful Farming, see how the styles are made. Nothing could be more simple. Any beginner ~e ors 
Des Moines, lowa. Every pattern is seam-allowing. Patterns will not can make an attractive dress with the help of these picture lessons. Send Wi cc 






exchanged. Do not request it. It requires about two weeks to fill an order. 10 cents for your copy. Address Pattern Department, Successful Farming. 
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®Squibs From The @ 
Farm Wife'sNoteBoort 








To brown a roast deliciously remove the 
cover and pour off all the liquid and leave 
the roast in a hot oven twenty minutes 
before serving. Then pour liquid over 
meat to soften it before removing from the 
roaster. 

Purchase a box each of No. 1 and No 
00 steel wool. Use it for removing rust on 
iron or steel ranges, and for removing 
obstinate spots on oil cloth or linoleum. 
Italso brightens the nickel on stoves with 

yery little effort. No. 00 is used for alumi- 
num ware and for tea stains in c ups. 

My warmed-over doughnuts pass for the 
fresh product when I wrap them in a wet 
cloth and place in a hot oven. Watch 
carefully lest the cloth scorch. This is a 
good way to warm up rolls, baking powder 
biscuits or Johnny cake. 

To make mashed potatoes extra nice 
add the milk very hot and a generous 
amount of melted butter. Beat until 
feathery and light. 

A range that is rubbed with kerosene 
and melted paraffine is cleaned in no time 
by rubbing it with a crumbled newspaper. 

Sometimes home-cured bacon becomes 
rather strong in flavor. I soak it in diluted 
fresh milk half an hour before using. The 
improvement is decidedly well worth the 
eliort 

Plunge grape fruit into boiling water 
and let the water come to a boil but do 
not allow the flesh to cook. Then dip the 
fruit in cold water. Every particle of that 
bitter white and membrane is easily 
peeled off. 

Sew bands on the children’s panties in- 
stead of using elastic. Continued wearing 
of elastic bands often causes trouble in 
later years. 

Brush the teeth once in a while with 
equal parts of baking soda and salt. It 
hardens the gums beautifully. 

Sandwiches spread with peanut butter 
and thin slices of crisp bacon prove a novel 
addition to the school lunch and also a 
very popular one.—Mrs. T. J. A. 


CONTEST WINNERS 

Ambition and will power are fine sub- 
stitutes for money in the bank, according 
to the readers of this magazine. While the 
raising of better-than-ordinary poultry 
is perhaps responsible for most of the new 
linoleum and kitchen cabinets and new 
clothes all around for the family, there 
were ever so many other clever ways of 
realizing money given in the September 
contest. Cat raising and canary raising; 
runt pigs that grew into hogs; turkeys 
galore; sewing and knitting; even teaching 
the district school in an emergency helped 
numbers of busy farm women to do the 
things they wanted to do, whether it was 
to buy a labor saver or to adopt a baby or 
to help put the children thru high school 
and college. Church and Sunday school, 

| gifts to others, were prominent also 

nong the uses to which such extra money 
Was put. 

The winners are as follows: 

First prize, $5—Mrs. Albert G. Appel, 
Vanderburg county, Indiana. 

Second prize, $3—Opal Harker, Dallas 
county, Iowa. 

Third prize, $2—Mrs. Effie Lively, 
Summers county, West Virginia. 

Five special prizes, $1 each—Mrs. Will 
H. ‘Schisler, Licking county, Ohio; Mrs. 
os lu Covey, Otsego county, New York; 

s. Maude McKe 2an, Bond county, Illi- 
Di 5: Mrs. P. C, Alcom, Gage county, 
Nebraska; Mrs. A. J. Sirk, Oneida county, 
Wisconsin. —Home Department Editor. 
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For Beginners In Crochet 


Easy Effective Designs 


A simple crochet edging, 
easily learned, will make 
beautiful your guest towels, 
pillowcases, handkerchiefs, or 
napkins. Centerpieces and 
luncheon sets are also good 
choices for the beginner — 
send ten cents today for 
Clark’s O. N. T. Book 11 of 
Household Linens— it’s filled 
with interesting easy designs. 
LARKS 
CLARKS CROCHET 


Insist on Clark 
O.N.T. BOIL Est 
COLORS for Crochet 
and Embroidery. 








ART NEEDLEWORK 


FREE: »* FANCY GOODS 


In this 80 page book, beauti- 
fully illustrated in colors, you 
will find hundreds of useful, \@ 
delightful things to embroider 
as well as many ready made 
articles for yourself, and to 
beautify your home. These are 
in the newest exclusive de- 
signs on excellent materials. 








BOOK 





J t send us your name and 
us address — no money — 
and we will send you, postage 
paid, 20 yards of first class piece 
goods in remnants from 2 to6 
yards, for the remarkably low 
price of 1.98. Every bundle 
contains such materials as 
chambrays,fancy color voiles, 
percaies, linenes,curtain scrim, 














crash and lawns. You can’t make ene’, buying here, direct trom 

he manufacturers, you w 

are worth en 4 —. of goods.Bendies make a considerable saving. 

Just write us a letter, 

Don’t Send { Penny stating that you want Satisfaction Guevente Guaranteed 

20 yards of remnants, and will send this bundle to Money Ref 

you. Pay the postman $1.98 for it. We have paid Full instructions and a 

the transportation charges. If the goods are not bet- Chart for embroidering sent 

ter than you expected, return it at our expense and with each order. ALL GOODS Est.1899 

we willc eerfally rertind your money at once. Order SENT POSTPAID. Be sure to send for your b 

by No. 3. yards of piece goods, prepaid, $1.98. now before you forget it. It is FRE 

Walter Field Co. Dept. Z-3452. Chicago FREDERICK HERRSCHNER, Inc. 
66828. Ashland Ave., Dept. L, Chicago , 





High School Course 
To WA FTA 02 can comniere nie 


Course at home inside 
two years. Meets all requirements for entrants to 
college and leading professions. This and thirty-six 
practical courses are described in our Free Bulletin. 
Send for it TODAY 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-889, Drexel Av. & 58th St., © A-8.1923 CHICAGO 
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CAN BE MADE 
Introducing finest line New G juarant 
re ever saw For men, women. ¢ 
inds, 126 styles — colors, Written ‘ 





Wear seven moaths, 


t 
ang 7% fully explained 
in our booklet. 


Write today for new sellit 2 plan. 
We deliver or you deliver—suit 
yourself. N« rience needed. 

holsenes' f e to pay. Credit 
~ given. Write today. (12) 











Sample Woolen Goods 


Salesmen’s samples of woolen ,oods, underwear, hosiery, 















blankets, sheep lined coats, mackinaws, leather vests, Work all or part time. Wilknit Hosiery Co. 
etc. at one-third to one-half leas than regular pric es New samples furnish 
Write today for new catalos. A8sociated Textiles Inc. | Co- ed. Exclusive territory No.468 Green field.O. 
overs s to Woolen Mills, 

612- a. tse oan N. Minneapolis, Minnesota 











suc LOOMS 
FLYING 
SHUTTLE 


Save hard tread!e work and make 
3 good Hand Loomed Rugs of carpet 
rags while ordinary looms make one 
poor one. Send for Free Loom and 
Reg Machinery Book with lower 
rices. Pay while you weave at 
nome and make good money.Home 


of Pure Wool Worsted for 
Hand Knitting—also RUG 
YARNS for Hooked Rugs. 
Write today for free Samp- 
les. Our stock is Large. 50c 
402. skein. Also Wool Blankets, 
Concord Worsted Mitts 
West Concord New Hampshire 


Wonderful Silk and Velvet Bargains! 


For Gxtte, Fancy Work, Portieres,Rugs,ete. SEND 


weavers are busy every where. 
10C TS for big package of beautiful Silk Rem- 
ns Am yak nt wl 16 q' ailt designs, agente’ bargain 


DEEN LOOM CO., 400 Dean Ave., HARLAN, IOWA 
bundle catalog and desc ription of sompane bundles by manufacturer at bare 
MPPATS (cinder diese. childrens earmente, em.” Aiso | All Wool Yarn for Sale oxin"rree samples. 


Union S.Works 270 GroveSt.,Boonville,N.Y. H.A. BARTLETT, HARMONY, MAINE 
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SMILE! 


Easy, now, to have 
lovely teeth 


He seemed so very atten- 
tive ...sointerested. And 
I liked him, too... a lot. 


But, goodness! I was ac- 
tually ashamed to smile. 
What on earth could I 
do? My teeth embarrassed 
me so! 
ek * 

Are youever self-conscious 
of your teeth? Do you ever 
envy the glistening teeth of 
others? You can do what 
thousands of other good- 
looking people do. Use 
Colgate’s regularly, morn- 
ing and night. Remove 
causes of tooth decay. Pre- 
vent tooth trouble from 
shattering your health. 


Use Colgate’s—your 
friends will note the differ- 
ence, too. 











_Fremoves causes of tooth decay 


“ae 7 
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THANKSGIVING CROSSROADS 
Continued from page 97 
to Jerusalem. And the girl who, just a 
few hours earlier, had been sure that 
Thanksgiving couldn’t possibly hold any 
‘soca for her, went to bed radiantly 
appy in anticipation. 

She and Mrs. Forney were up long 
hours before daylight on Thanksgiving 
morning and they plunged at once into an 
orgy of cooking and baking and stewing. 
Mrs. Forney assumed the role of com- 
manding officer and Lucy served as chief 
of staff—she cracked the nuts and beat the 
eggs for the fruit cakes, and it was her 
strong arms that stirred the fragrant 
brown mixture. She made pan after pan 
of fudge and molasses candy, brought in- 
numerable cans of fruit and jelly from the 
cellar, and made many hurried trips to 
the village store. In between baking the 
pies and setting the long table, she made 
the rounds of the Landing to be sure that 
all the invited guests would be present. She 
went a little way inland and brought back 
huge armfuls of - fragrant bayberry 
branches, and these, with spruce and 
fir boughs converted the plain little 
house into a place of beauty. 


T° the pathetic little group of folk who 

came to Mrs. Forney’s party, the whole 
day was little short of a symphony. The 
dinner was a veritable triumph and Lucy 
thought that whatever she and the hostess 
had expended in the way of hard work was 
amply paid back in the guests’ enjoyment 
of it. Until long after dark the merriment 
kept up. The joy with which these iso- 
lated people grasped at this bit of social 
life brought the tears to Lucy’s eyes. Why, 
there were so many things she could have 
planned for them—why had she not 
thought of it before? 

After the last little Blackett, sticky and 
happy, had been buttoned into his coat 
and started homeward, Lucy helped Mrs. 
Forney straighten her disheveled house, 
and then went into her own sitting room 
to rest. She threw a fresh log on the 
smoldering fire and sat down in a rocker 
before the hearth, watching the little 
flames hissing and curling about their 
prey. She was thinking, too—in fact she’d 
done considerable thinking all day. It had 
been a day of wonders to Lucy as well as 
the Landing folk. Never had she put into 
a holiday so much hard work and got out 
of it so much genuine pleasure. After all, 
she thought, it was like a bank: one drew 
out just what she put in. 

“This has been a pleasant day and we'll 
always remember it. We should all be 
grateful,” old Captain Singleton had said 
when he was leaving. And Lucy felt that 
it was true. 

She got up presently and went to the 
window. Snow had been sifting all the 
evening and a new moon peeped over the 
white treetops. It was so peaceful and 
still under the stars. Why should the lives 
of folks be filled with so much restlessness 
and striving, why couldn’t human rela- 
tionships be as simple and peaceful as those 
of nature? And how was it that she had 
allowed herself to be ungrateful when she 
was so very, very rich! Why, it was 
enough to be alive and to be renderin 
service to humanity as she was permitted 
to do! 

Suddenly there flashed thru her mind 
something old Captain Singleton had said 
to her the afternoon before. ‘I read a story 
once’t about a woman who was thankful 
for all the things she had, and she said she 
reached gratitude for all the blessin’s she’d 
received and for all the troubles she didn’t 
have, by a special kind of Thanksgivin’ 
cross-roads.”’ 

Lucy smiled to herself. And besides all 
the things she had, there were all the 
terrible, terrible things she didn’t have! 
“T hope,” she said earnestly, “that I shall 
never wander on a by-road again—I want 
always to stay at Thanksgiving cross- 
roads.”’ 
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Henry F. 
Zerbe, 
Bernville, ( 
Penna. 








Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 


One of the most pronounced indications 
of a baby’s satisfactory progress is a weekly 


gain in weight. Equally important is the 
evidence of growth in stature, in mentality 
and in strength, and all are dependent upon 
nutrition composed of food elements so well 
adjusted that every part of the baby may 
readily appropriate the nourishment it 
needs. 


Mellin’s Food and milk prepared and 
given as directed furnishes a constant 
supply of elements of nutrition available for 
continued gain in weight, for the stimula- 
tion of secretions requisite for vital func- 
tions and for the generation of heat and 
energy for the various activities and opera- 
tions of early life. 

An infant’s diet prepared from cow’s milk 

with Mellin’s Food as the modifier contains 


the essential food constituents for normal 
progressive development. 


Write to us today for a Free Trial Bottle 


of Mellin’s Food and our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants” 










xs 
























» Mellins Food Co., Boston, Mass. 


Emergency Cases of Quick Relief 



























































my baby } 
was choking 
with Croup’ 


writes a mother on a Texas ranch. 


“The doctor had to come 14 miles, While 
waiting I founda package of Luden’s. In des- 
peration, I quickly crushed two Luden’s, and 
with a tablespoonful of hot water, made a 
tasteful syrup that he eagerly swallowed. 
When the doctor arrived the baby was sleep- 
ing soundly,”’ (Original letter on file.) 


Another mother in North Carolina writes 
that Luden's stopped hiccoughs for her7-year 
old daughter after other means failed. An 
Arizona mother writes that Luden’s relieves 
whooping cough. Hundreds of interesting 
letters on file tell remarkable stories of quick 
relief for nose, throat and chest given by the 
exclusive menthol blend in Luden's Cough 
Drops. In the yellow package —5c— every- 
where. 


LUDEN’S MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 


for Coffee, Sugar 
Take Orders 6°". (otee: eeen. 
goods, staple groceries, also paints, radio sets, tires, 
auto and tractor oils. No capitalor bond required. 
Wedeliver and collect. Permanent business. Big pay- 
Write at once. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Dept., 63, Chicase 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 



































“LEST WE FORGET”’ 


The Red Cross secretary in our county 
put a call in the local papers for people 
to make bath robes, pajamas and lay- 
ettes. The bath robes and pajamas were 
for soldiers of the world war who are now 
invalids in hospitals, and the baby clothes 


for the children of needy soldiers. The | 


local society had enough money for the 
materials for men’s garments, but no 
funds for the baby clothes. 

\ women’s club undertook the men’s 
garments, but our Sunday school class 
was the only organization that volun- 
teered to buy and make the garments for 
the babies. It seems very odd that people 
so quickly forget the debt our nation 
owes to those disabled soldiers. Many 
people thought we -were foolish and said 
so. ‘‘Doesn’t the government give these 
soldiers compensation?” was the usual 
question. “I don’t think soldiers’ families 
should expect to be supported. If I were 
able-bodied, I'd put my children out and 
get to work.”” Many and varied were the 
comments of outsiders. Some of the 
people who were most ardent workers in 
war days have cooled off considerably. 

Thirty-five of us met at half past one 
and worked till five in the afternoon. We 
used patterns furnished by the Red Cross 
and had experienced cutters. When quit- 
ting time came we had ninety finished 
garments, and three or four to be taken 
home and returned later. We used good 
new materials, tho the book of instructions 
said little shirts could be made from cast- 
off underwear or the tails of flannel night- 
gowns. We had a good quality of white 
outing for everything but three dresses 
which were for “Sunday best”? and made 
of dimity. 

Each outfit had twelve diapers of 
outing, one outing dress, two gowns, two 
petticoats, two bands, cap, jacket, two 
shirts, two pairs of bootees, a blanket, 
one dimity dress and a little bag contain- 
ing soap, wash cloth, towel and safety 
pins. 

We had three sewing machines and kept 
them all busy. A great deal of the work 
was done by hand. The outfit calls for 
tapes to tie instead of buttons and button- 
holes and that was a great help. We did 
not have to work with tedious little but- 
ton holes. A new idea to us was tying the 
garments shut at the foot with three tapes 
on each side. Even the bootees had tapes. 
Everything was made very large, too 
large we thought, but they are designed 
to last until the child is large. We had a 
delightful afternoon and all felt well repaid 
for our efforts. No refreshments were 
served, it being a work meeting. Contri- 
butions came in until every bit of material 
was paid for, and this only three weeks 
aiter we had given an all-day charitable 
sewing in the class. The little bit of time 
and money we spent seemed very small 
when we consider that some of the children 
needing clothes are deprived of the sup- 
port of their soldier fathers forever. To 
many it seems harder that our brave young 
soldiers should live in insane hospitals 
and as permanent cripples than that they 
should have died on the field of battle. 

Let us do our bit now that the war is 
over, “lest we forget’? what our brave 
boys did for us and for our country.— 
Hilda Richmond. 





SAVING THE TABLECLOTH 


When the small child first eats at the 

nily table, and when taken away from 
home for meals, an oilcloth doily will save 
much muss and annoyance and look nice 
enough to prove an incentive to the child 
. be careful, an advantage over news- 
paper, 








FARMER’S 
ALMANAC 


NOVEMBER 
1926 





Bleak November winds are chill. 


Your throat should have protection. 


Use S-Bs now—before you're ill— 
And you'll escape infection. 








1] M. | “Red” Grange denies he is farm- 
er, and farm grange denies it is 
Red (1924) 

2 | Tu. | Kansas adopts prohibition(1880) 

3) W. Wm. Cullen Bryant born (1794) 

4| Th. | Gatling gun patented (1862) 

5 | Fr NEw Moon 

6 | Sa. | Panama recognized as Republic 

(1903) 
7 | Su. | Battle of Tippecanoe (1811) 
8 | M. | Rotation of crops approved by 


Rotary Clubs in 100 cities. 
1909 

9 | Tu. | $80,000,000 fire in Boston (1872 

110) W. |} First settlement in Connecticut 

founded at Saybrook (1635) 
11 | Th. | Armistice Day (1918) 

|} 12] Fr. | First QUARTER OF MOON 

|/13|Sa. | Edwin Booth, tragedian, born 

| (1833) 

|14]Su. | Congress debates farm relief, 

| without result (1927, 1928, 

1929) 

M. | Pike's Peak discovered (1806) 

|}16)} Tu. | Sherman’s march through 

} Georgia began (1864) 

117} W. | Congress debates farm relief, 

without result (1930,1931, 

1932) 

118 | Th. }] National system of Standard 

} Time started (1883) 

}19| Fr. | Futz, Moon 

20 | Sa. | Peregrine White, first native 
American child of the Pil- 

grims,born at Plymouth(1620) 

|21 | Su. | Shooting of Dan McGrew (1901) 

|22|M. | End of great yellow fever epi- 

demic in U. S. (1897) 

23 | Tu. | Face first seen on barroom floor 

(1893) 

24 |W. | Zachary Taylor born (1784) 

25 | Th. | Thanksgiving 

26 | Fr. | First street railway in America 

began operation in New York 
(1832) 

27 | Sa. | Last QUARTER OF MOON 

28 | Su. | Last of the Thanksgiving turkey 

consumed (1926) 

29M. | Detroit surrendered by French 

to English (1760) 

30 | Tu. | Mark Twain born (1835) 
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Steadily Gaining 
Smith Friends since 1847 ! 


Brothers _ 

Cough IGHTEEN forty-seven 

Drops was before the Mexican 
a War. Polk was president. 


yrotect you . 
—_— the That’s a long time ago. 


worst It was in 1847 that Smith 
Brothers’ cough drops were 
first made. And every year 
since then more and more 
people have discovered this 
safe, reliable way to prevent 
coughs and colds, Last year 
more than a billion were used. 


Dull 


| and 
threaten- 
ing 


Cold with 
' Norther- < 
ly winds 


| 


Guard your 
throat with 
a muffler 
and Smith Farm people used most of 
Brothers them. Why? Because farmers 
Cough needreliableprotectionagainst 
Drops coughs and colds. Wind, rain, 
snow, sleet—day in and day 
out. 


In such weather your throat 
gets raw—your voice gets 


Smith husky—your chest tightens 
3rothers up—you have a cough. Re- 
Cough lieve it at once with Smith 
Drops Brothers’ cough drops. They 
stop the cool the inflamed tissues, 
colds that clear the air passages, soothe 


wet feet irritation, stop the cough. 


start Keep this pure effective 
protection always handy. 


Two kinds: S-B (licorice) and 
Menthol (orange box). 


Button 
Bluster- \ your coat 
. , around 
ing wind } your throat 
ve —and open 
with the goo 
snow old box of or pee 
fi sien Smith . ee 
. Brothers (SBLCOUGH DROPS 





“The cheapest health c | 
insurance in the world,” 
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COUGH 





BROTHERS 


DROPS FAMOU 


SINCE t 
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FOR BURNS 
AND SCALDS 


Burns and scalds are inevi- 


table in the kitchen. Keep 
“Vaseline” Jelly handy. 
Soothes and heals. Pure. Safe. 
Famous for two generations. 


Chesebrough Mfg. Company 


(Consolidas 


State St. ’ New York 


Vaseline 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 





) BY-% 03 54 = od. 
HAIR 


BALSAM 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 
SW Fras. been used with 
success for more than 40_years 
RESTORES COLOR AND 
Y BEAUTY TO GRA 
AND FADED HAIR 
> 60¢tE4#122 at all druggists 


HISCOX CHEMICAL WORKS 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 


When testa Bhainpes 
300 CANDLE POWER 


SUNSHINE LAMP 
TO TRY IN YOUR OWN HOME! 


The test home light ever in- 
vented Gives soft, mellow light 
like sunshine, Better than 20 old- 
style oil lamps. Lights with a 
match. No smoke, no odor, no soot, \ 
no wicks. Guaranteed. Low Price. | 



































CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes. 


Dr Scholls 
| Zino-pads 








1 
INE 
dru: 


At 
and shoe stores 
everywhere 


For FreeSample write The Scholl Mfg. Co.,Chicago 





{| | l hy | | 
| War 
Costs Only 1¢ a Night |////)) 
Tho rant, cconrnlea ight ate, | See 
— i child ean operate it’ A blessing c— 
to every home. Write today for AGENTS Bee 8200" 


tal will do. ty 
Svee trinletes. Apes 16th successful ae ie 


SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. | cSt ar Tens ior 
661 Sunshine Bidg., Kansas City, — ~ ; 























our new Household Cleaning Device 
EN washes and dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, scrubs mops. Costs 


less than brooms. Over half profit Write 
Harper Brush Works, 213 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 












OIL 


BURNERS 
At Halt Price 


AS 

















Amazing Advertising 
Offer to Introduce 
Improved Burner 


Now: if you act promptly you can 
own & new, improved Oil Burner 
at astoundingly low cost. For 10,000 
new, improved Oliver range and 
stove Burners = 

are to be dis- 
tributed at half- 
price—as part 
of a gigantic ad- 
vertising cam- 
aign. 

“he most sensa- 
tional bargain 
in oil burner 
history is now 
ofiered because we want people to 
see the many advantages of this | 
improved device over old, crude | 
burners. 


A Burner for Every 
Stove and Range 
Absolutely safe. Odorless, wickless. Installed 


fn 15 minutes. Lasts a lifetime. Complete 
10,000 improved burners 
and wood forever. Have 
miss your chance. ACT 
Certificate 


heating satisfaction is guarante 

Remember, over 275,000 Oliver Burners have 

will go fast at this sensa- 

tional price. Get rid of the 

clean, quick, odorless oil heat. Send no 
money. Just mail the coupon and register 
Oliver Oil Burner Corporation 

P-261 Oliver Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Neeser WA, 

















already been sold. These 

AGENTS 
dirt and of coal 
yourself for this lifetime Sopectanity. Don’t 
Half Price Advertising 





Oliver Oil Burner Corporation, 
P -261 Oliver Building, St.Louis,Mo. 
Please register my name for your half- 
_ advertising offer. 
am interested in a burner for my 
ae | ee 





Range. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Ports 


| Enquerte, 


NOTE—As many questionsupon pointsof etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will 
permit. Address your letter to Editorial Depart- 
ment, Successful Farming, Moines, Iowa, 
and be sure to sign your name. Unsigned ques- 
tions will not be answered. No names will be 
published. Please enclose a two-cent stamp for 
@ personal answer. 


MANNERS AT HOME 


The worst manners in the world are 
those which are used only before company 
cr when away from home. They are bad 
because they are insincere. The best man- 
ners are those that are worn and used con- 
stantly, so that they are really a part of 
their owner. 


I have known mothers who ignored the 
table manners of their children at all 
ordinary meals—but what an awakening 
when company is invited to dinner! Jim 
scooping up his soup in noisy mouthfuls, 
and oe Re Hon crackers into it with much 
gusto; Marian buttering a large slice of 
bread and biting out large horse-shoe 
effects; Edward plastering his mashed 
— into a smooth cake with copious 

utter; two-year-old Betty pushing away 
her creamed carrots with a whining appeal 
for cake—aren’t you ashamed of the whole 
lot of them? 

Having company is a good thing in a 
great many ways, one being that it does 
cause a mother to check up on her chil- 
dren’s everyday manners, and learn the 
weaknesses that are sometimes overlooked 
in the hurry of ordinary days. Look at 
your own family this noon. Don’t let the 
youngsters gobble their food, and hurry 
to eat their dessert before father and 
mother are half thru with the main course. 
Don’t let them interrupt conversation, 
tho they should be encouraged to visit 
nicely with the family. Don’t let them 
discuss ugly things at the table; they will 
surely embarrass you before guests some- 
time if you do. Don’t let them quarrel 
at the table, or anywhere else, for that 
matter. Do praise them for good be- 
havior, and don’t nag them at table, in 
spite of the other “don’ts’’ I have just 
given. A little firmness is worth a very 
great deal of talk. 


And finally, be sure you and father are 
teaching your children by example as well 
as precept. I do not think example is quite 
enough, but preaching without practice 
never accom fishes as much as it might. 
Moreover, when the children grow older 
and more conscious of rights and wrongs of 
table behavior, they are going to worry 
about your manners fully as much as you 
now worry about thcirs. 

Questions and Answers 


Dear Miss Averille: When leaving a 
doctor’s office, should one thank the 
doctor for helping one on with her coat?— 

Yes, do so, with just a simple “Thank 
you.” 

Dear Miss <Averille: I accepted an 
invitation for a luncheon but a guest ar- 
rived at my home just before the date of 
the luncheon. What should I have done? 
—Mrs. F. B., Iowa. 

You should have called your hostess and 
explained that your guest would prevent 
you from attending. If you were not a 
very intimate friend of your hostess it 
would be much better to let her offer an 
invitation to your guest, rather than to 
request one. 

Dear Miss Averille: It it proper to 
shake hands without removing one’s 
gloves?—Mrs. G. S., Wis. 

It is not at all necessary for a lady to 
remove her gloves before offering her 
hand, but a man should always remove 
his right glove before shaking hands 
with a lady or with another man— 
Bertha Averille. 
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The most perfectradioever 
designed. Massive—beauti- 
ful; just what you want for 
your home. No matter how 
exquisite your furnishings 
are this genuine mahogany 
upright Console will lend 
additional beauty. 
Sold on easy terms 
by FRESHMAN Dealers 


























Complete descriptive literature on 
the entire Freshman Masterpiece 


Line; Free on request, 
Chas. Freshman Co., Inc. 
Freshman Bldg., New York 
2626 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
947% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 








_ A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. 8. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, T. M. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., 
Chtpegs Ill., is offering to send a lamp on 10 
day’s REE trial, or even to give one FREE to 
the first user in each locality who will help him 
introduce it. Write him to-day for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get the 
agency, and without experience or money make 








$250 to $500 per month. 


Enjoy Radio in your home. 5 and 6 tube Sets 


SAVE MONEY 
Lowest prices everyone can easily afford. Thousands 


of satisfied owners. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

our prices before buying. 

AGENTS WANTED! Sell Radio. Make big money 
* Undersell competitors. No 

radio experience needed. Be the first in your territory 

and get the Agency and your own Radio at wholesale 

price. Write quick for catalog and Agents’ whole- 

Sale prices. Jes. 8. Barnett & Co., Cedar Rapids, lows 
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WE DIDN’T KNOW TRAINS COULD 
CAN SEALS SWIM AS 
FAST AS TRAINS? 
—Headlines in the Atlanta Journal. 





A lady from the East went to Los 
Angeles to spend the winter, and while 
there she motored to Tijuana for the races. 
At the race track gate an aged Mexican 
was vending what he alleged to be genuine 
hairless Mexican puppies at $50 a pup, so 
the lady bought one and took it back to 
Los Angeles with her. Before the winter 
was over, the dog had grown into a great 
Dane, and he ate so much she had to send 
East for more money to take care of them 
both. 

The next time she went to Tijuana she 
saw the same Mexican still vending genu- 
ine hairless Mexican pups, so she up- 
braided the scoundrel for cheating her. He 
looked at her solemnly and said: 

“Senora, where you leeve?” 

“In Los Angeles,” she replied. 

The Mexican shrugged helplessly and 
said: “Well, what you expect, senora? In 
those so wonderful climate those leetle pup 
she can’t help grow beeg like yearling 
calf.” 


PROMISING PETS 

For Exchange—Two Mountain Lions, 
year old, male and female, weigh about 
150 pounds each, eat anything, VERY 
FOND OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
What have you? C. W. Powers, Colum- 
bus, New Mexico.—Notice in a Wisconsin 
business monthly. 

Young Man: “I’m looking for a job.” 

Grocer: ‘Well I like your looks but I 
can’t.afford more help.” 

Young Man: “But I won’t be much 
help.” —The Atlantie Seal. 


The Girl: “Can you drive with one 
hand?” 

The Boy (enthusiastically): ‘You bet 
I can.” 

The Girl: ‘Have an apple.””—Coopera- 
tion. 


WISE BOY 


Mother: “If you wanted to go fishing, 
why didn’t you come and ask me first?” 

Johnny: ‘‘Beeause I wanted to go 
fishing.”’—Chicago Tribune. 


SHADY LOGIC 

‘Rastus, what’s an alibi?” 

“Dat’s provin’ that you wuz at a 
prayer meeting’, whar yo wasn’, in order 
to show dat yo wasn’ at the crap game 
whar yo wuz.”—Dartmouth Jack o 
Lantern. 


PRESENCE OF MIND 


During the World War one of the great 
steamships that was used as a transport 
for soldiers was on her way across when a 
torpedo boat was sighted. In anticipation 
of the danger they were in all on board 


were lined up on deck. 
here was a deathly hush for an instant, 
when suddenly from down the line a 


hegro’s voice rang out: “Is dar ennybody 
heah dat wants to buy a gold watch and 
n?’’—Everybody’s. 


MUSICAL ITEM 
ir Newspaper Visitor: “And so you 
Work in the composing room! Isn’t. that 
fin Won’t you sing something you’ve 
composed?”’—St. Louis Christian Advo- 
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Beauty is not de- 
termined by cost. 


Proved again by this 
exquisite Mayfair 
Pattern...made in 

Wn. Rogers & Son 
Silverplate— guar- 

ed without 


ante 
time 





and so moderate in 


‘price! 
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LYNG tes ee: 


The World's Largest Exclusive 
Radio Mail Order House 
will send you—FREE—this wonder catalog of 
radio bargains containing over 2000 items of 
everything in RADIO, including all the latest 
Sets, Ne Parts, at rockbottom prices that 
you % to 1. 
5-TUBE SETS AS LOW AS $24.90 
LATEST 1927 MODELS 
Table and Console models with built-in loud 
speakers. Beautiful, genuinemahogany and wal- 
nut cabinets. All sets at amazingly low prices. 
SEND FOR BOOK TODAY 
We cannot begin to tell all about this wonder- 
ful Radio Book. Simply send letter or postal, 
and this bargain radio catalog will come to you 
absolutely free. Write Today. 


RANDOLPH RADIO CORP. 


180 N.Union Ave., Dept. 1452 Chicago, lil. 








ramousW MITE FLAME BURNER 





AKES your old kerosene lamps and 
lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 
white light. Non-breakable steel mantle. 
No smoke. No soot. Relieves eye strain, 
| Over a million satisfied users. Cuaranteed 
safe, durable, reliable. Complete sample, 
50 cts. post paid, stamps or coin; 8 for $1.26, 
Your money back if not satisfied. 
Representati 










ive ves Wanted 
WHITE FLAME LIGHT CO. 
64 Clark Bailding Grand Rapids, Mich. 
























This farm-home 
wonder lamp floods entire 
room with soft, white light equal- 
ling 20 ordinary lamps. A great boon 
to mother, father and the whole family. 


he 
Aw 


Positively safe. 
No wicks, chimney, soot, smoke or 
odor. Always clean and handsome. 
Lights with a match. Makes its ow Se 
vapor from gasoline or keroseneat 1 cent a 
night. Cheapest, softest, safestlight known. 
Fitted with special, vibration-resisting 

















mantle outlasting three ordinary mantles. ALSO 
Agents Try It At LANTERN 


Make $12.00] Our Risk 
to $20.00 -a} Tj, lamp 
day selling must sell it- 
Radiolite to self. Write 
your neigh-| for free 
rs. trial offer. 
Write for our RADIOLITE CORP. 
agent’s prop- 903 Cold Spring Avenue 
osition. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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> _ $0 Days’ Free Trial—Save 1/5 to 24 
. EASY TERMS 
Ranges, Heaters, Cookers 
"P Buy direct. Save money. 97 
rs’ success assures you of 
igh quality. The Bridgeford is 
specially _ const ucted for the 
South and Central states. Burns 
wood or coal. Quick service and 
low freight rates from Louisville. 
Get our Bargain Prices before buy- 
$5 ing. Money back guarantee protects 
i$5ament) you. Write us today. 
BRIDGEFORD CO., Dept, 1001. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Some Prize-Winning Farm Products 


























Bernard Kassilke, Outagamie county, Wisconsin, at the 
age of three years undertakes to build Rover a new 
house. Doesn’t he deserve first prize, which he received? 














Two-year-old Joy Elizab: 
Clark, Brown county, So 
Dakota, makes friends wit! 

lily, winning second place 














The third prize winner, Adrian Doresay 
Conley of Burleigh county, North Dakota, 
nine months old, has a slight argument with 
a smarty cat. “I win the chair,” says kitty 
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Another “wee modern”—Polly Hargrove 
Goodson, Carroll county, Missouri. Polly 





ee 








is only 165 months old, but look at her smile 

















No, it is Juvae Bell 
Wright, York cou 
ty, Nebraska, fiz 
up to “look lh 

daddy.” Daddy, we 
would say, must be 
a good-looking ma 























Above, five-year-old Philip has a method 
all his own for getting there. The boys are 





Is it Jackie Coogan? 


ach 





sons of Mr. and Mrs. Glen E. Teraberry, 
Powesheik county,lowa. The band at left Edwin Pratt, aged siz,and James Mar 








gerty, aged 6 and 8, Hancock county, Ohio Michigan, consider a purebred bab 
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is composed of Wendell and Lavone Hag- rish, aged three, of Genesee county, 


Chester White pig a charming toy 
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Cheaper 


than Glass 





Wiser 699s 


a it is easy to get big egg yields all winter just by building a GLAS 

CLOTH scratch shed onto your hen house. Lets in the vitalizing ta 
violet rays of the sun. (Plain glass stops them.) Science has discovered 
it is the absence of these rays that makes hens quit laying in winter. Sut under GLASS 
CLOTH there is violet light in abundance. The egg glands are given new activity and 
produce many times the usual number of eggs. The sun’s warmth keeps the hens active 
in the shed, even on zero days. They scratch and exercise, which speeds up circulation 
and aids digestion. High winter egg prices pay for the scratch shed many times in a sea- 
son. Try it. It is a money maker. 





_ GLASS CLOTH is Ideal for Scratch Sheds, 
| Poultry and Brooder House Windows, Winter 
Porch Enclosures, Storm Doors and Windows, 








Hot Beds, Glass Repairs, etc. 














Science Amazed 


at Results —— : 
The benefits of ultra-violet rays to laying hens, Make Your Home 


by chicks and hot bed plants has been so re- 
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rkable that scientists and agricultural colleges Winter-Tight 
e broadcasted t ilts. Test after test has 
vored GL ASS CLOTH by an amazing margin. Because it is so cheap GLASS CLOTH has 
‘ minent po ry raisers al d gardener are come into wide use for making winter enclosures 
lally removing glass to re place it wi h GLASS for porches and for storm doors and windows 
OTH. Glass robs you of winter eggs, kills Just tack it over vour screens or onto home 

r baby chicks es your hot bed plants pts ‘es 1, ps : +3 . 

r baby chicks and makes your h bed plan made mes. Think of the comfort of a cozy, 
ik and spindley, all because glass filters the windproof home thi inter. Nodraught sto bring 
oe rays out of the ee Ret A admit- oncoldsand sickness, Saves fuel ind doctor bills 
g these rays GLASS CLOTH, which costs Enclosed porche re like new rooms added to 

a fraction as much as glass, brings you t} he e at small cost. Especi vy fine if you 


itly increased profits. 


Notice to Dealers 


have children Give them a protected place to 
play where they can have plenty of ultra-violet 
ruys, so ess¢ ntial to their growth and health. 





Tho nds f deal s are selling GLASS . 2 
OTH with great success. It is well known 2 Factories Give 
1 very po} llar in every state in the nion, 2 2 
offers you a big opportunity. Take advan: Quick Service 
e advertising have built. Write at once for The tremendous demand for GLASS CLOTH 
dealer propositior nd full information on h mad t nece ry to add a ther factory 
— ire making. Order a dealer roll. =~ lick ser ‘ idress orders a! ad oct prespond- 


ré 


TURNER BROS. Writs Nearest DEPT. 843 


SLADEN, NEBR. WELLINGTON, OHIO 


Copyright 1926 by Turner Bros. 





The Genuine, Original, Durable Glass Cloth is made only by Turner Bros. under their exclusive Patents 


Chicks Thrive Under 
Glass Cloth 


Never put ba ‘ It stops 
the sun's violet 1 tness 
leg weakness and deat! tat Ames 


College of the l 
died, while all under GLASS CLOTH 
grew rapidly. 


For Hardy Hot 
Bee Plants 


Plants started ir t 
beds covered th ¢ As S 
CLOTH are hardier 
stronger and st 
planting better | 
er ar rays ‘ 

cial to a 
a Big 


Accept Ne o imitations 


lived and 








Genuine, durable GLASS ¢ nade only by 
Turner Bros., under ¢ 1 e | » other con- 
cern can copy our process. O1 ( \ ( LOTH can 

ret this we r tir for! I u li 
service ant ASS CLOTH 
is a strong fabri pe re ‘ t ans- 
parent “water a nd weatherp Or I ed in | 16 
and proven b 10 ears iccess. SOT t heaper than 


glass it has we - wide p ver the United 


States and 


SF E c IAL 
TRIAL OFFER 





We make this special low ‘ r u may 
try GLASS CLOTH and see for cif the ble profits 
it bring ail the up \ : 1 we nd 
you prepa i big I 35 
sq. ft " " ed 
9x15 ft.) ¥ ma I as 
you need _Use it for rat ! ises 
storm do and window I ri ire et If 
after 10 di ays use ou do not fir it I tor 
than glass or any glass substitut n nd we will 
refund your mong Common sense tior l eed- 
ing for Eggs’’ with eact ! ( trating uses 
and free samples on request. M the ipon with re 
mittance at once (GLASS CLOTH is also sold by 


many dealers. 





-» Bladen, Nebr., Wellington, Ohio 
T enclose $.......... for which send me postpaid 


| 
sia siete rolls of Glass Cloth as advertised. If | 
not satisfied after 10 days use l may return it and 
| You will retund my mouey. | 
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/Atre flour brands 
~~" as important today 


as they were 5O years ago? 


HETHER you buy flour in little 
bags or big barrels, it is well to 
remember that flour is food. The 
welfare of your family requires that 
you select your flour with utmost care. 


When you forget to insist on a 
known brand, you are open to the 
annoying substitution of an inferior 
product. 


For more than fifty years Pillsbury’s 
Best Flour has been the choice of ex- 
pert cooks and bakers. Today it is still 
preferred by those who know its purity 
and wholesomeness, its wonderful 
adaptability to all kinds of baking — 
bread, cake or pastry. 


Even though you may buy only “a 
little at a time,” it is just as import- 


ant -today as ever before to buy the 
best — Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 


The Pillsbury Basic Recipe Method 

Here isa newer, better way of baking that 
is already endorsed by thousands of women. 
The Pillsbury Basic Recipe Method shows 
you how to prepare 100 delicious foods 
from 4 basic recipes. This simple short-cut 
saves your time and makes it easy to pre- 
pare a wider variety of foods. And it 
proves beyond question that Pillsbury’s 
Best Flour is ideal for every baking pur- 


pose. 


Send for this free book of recipes 

The whole story, “100 Foods from 4 
Basic Recipes,” is yours for the asking. 
Hundreds of women tell us it’s a cook 
book they prize. Address Dept. S, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Company, Minneapolis, Min- 


nesota. 


illsburys >’ 
Best Flour 


One of the family 
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